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____ AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver Jewellery, 
Picture Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1793). Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel. 
MAYfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 


"T#RovucHour Essex, Suffolk and the Home 

Counties. Experienced for 50 years in the 
Sale of all types of Property and of Antique and 
Modern Furniture by Auction or Private Treaty. 
—COMPTON GUY (Est. 1899), Auctioneers and 
Surveyors, Wanstead, and Branches. 


W & F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 
* 1793), hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture. Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-228, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel. 
KEN, 2902, 4887-4888. 


1 TH PERIODICAL SALE by Auction of 

about 60 Sporting Guns and Rifles, 35 Fish- 
ing Rods, Reels, Sundry Tackle, Saddlery, Books, 
Antique Weapons, will be held by WALLIS & 
WALLIS F.A.I., on Friday, July 1, 1949 at the 
Forester’s Hall, Lewes, at 12.30 p.m. Catalogues 
(3d. each) in due course from the Auctioneers, 
200, High Street, Lewes (Tel. 1370-1) and at 
146-7 High Street, Guildford (Tel. 3328-9). 


PERSONAL 


SURREY, GUILDFORD. Small, quiet Nursing 

Home, 6 beds only. Facing south. Good 
cooking. Trained staff night and day. Basins 
and gas fires all rooms. Own garden produce. 
Present vacancies: one single room at 15 gns.; 
one double room to share at 8 gns. each weekly. 
—Major McKEAN-FITZPATRICK, Proprietor. 
Tel: Guildford 2574. 


TT LET. Sporting rights over 1,084 acres, , Bennar 

Estate, Caernarvonshire, together with 
fishing rights, % mile river Conway, 1% miles 
Machnoriver. One bank ineachcase. Rent £140 
per annum. Apply:—FORESTRY COMMISSION, 
35, Hills Lane, Shrewsbury. 


SITING LONDON? Hire a _ comfortable 

chauffeur-driven limousine. Airports, shop- 
ping, stations, theatres.—GOLLY’S GARAGE, 
LTD., 1lla, Earl’s Court Road, S.W.5. FRObisher 
0063, 0929. 


























MISCELLANEOUS 
4 BREY HE HEATING AND ‘ENGINEERING, Greys 
Road, Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire, with 
branches at Torquay and Bournemouth, specialise 
in modern Central Heating, Hot-Water Supplies, 
and Irrigation. We also make old and out-of-date 
installations efficient and economical by install- 
ing one of our Automatic Boilers, with Thermo- 
static Controls.—Write to ‘Henley Office for 
booklets. 


ANTIQUES and. FURNISHING. A choice collec- 

tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories. Cut Glass, etc. Inspection invited.— 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
Tel. SLOane 8141. 


ANTIQUE GIFTS, 10/- to 10 gns.: ‘china, pottery, 

objets d’art, curios. Also dinner, coffee, tea 
sets (full or part)—ALEXANDRE RAGHINSKY, 
77, Blandford Street, Baker Street, W.1. WELbeck 
6018. WE ALSO BUY 


ARTIST paints portraits in oils and pastels 

from life and photographs; also animals. 
Reasonable fees. Photographs sent without 
obligation ANTHONY HARPER, 24, Lee Ter- 
race, Ss. E.3. 


SAFE INVESTMENT equal toa return of o over 

4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 24% per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 


A SOLID or ply Parquet Floor can be laid and 

polished complete in your home, office, etc., 
by NEW-EEN (C), 101, King’s Cross Road, London, 
W.C.1. TERminus 6062. 


SHETLAND Shop in London. ‘Fair Isle and 

Shetland Hand Knitwear. Wools. Garments 
made to order. Also Agent for Kaye Marris 
expanding children’s clothes. Post Orders accep- 
ted.—_THULE HANDCRAFTS, 24, Holbein Place, 
Sloane Square, S.W. 1. 


STLEYS OF JERMYN STREET” (109), 
S.W.1. Pipe specialists, PIPE REPAIRS (any 
make) MEERSCHAUM pipes, oldor new, purchased. 


THORNBURN, F.Z.S., wide selection of 
* sketches, signed proofs and important works. 
—BIDDLES, S, Guildford. 


BH SAVILL AND HIS ORCHESTRA, , regular 
B.B.C. broadcasts, who plays for the ‘Horse 
and Hounds,” “Debutantes,” and over 60 Hunt 
Balls in past few months, will be pleased to play 
for Hunt, County Balls and other functions.—35, 
Oxford Gardens, Denham. *Phone: Den 2748. 


LANKETS. Pure wool cellular blankets in 

white, peach, blue, green or rose. Shrunk 
and mothproofed; 63” x 84”, 48/- each; 70” x 90”, 55/-; 
80”x 100”, 72/6. HAWICK HONEYCOMB BLANKET 
COo., LTD., Hawick, © Scotland. 


ARPETS! Have you tried Lamertons. The 

Carpet People, who wil Jsolve all your carpet 
problems? Unrivalled for buying, selling, clean- 
ing, dyeing and repairing. Auctioneers for furni- 
ture and effects. Complete Home Furnishers and 
Hotel Contractors, Removers, Storers, Shippers 
and Packers.—_LAMERTONS, High Street, Ealing, 
London, W.5. Every day, 9-5.30, Wednesday 9-1 p.m. 
Tel. EALing 2241 (5 lines). 

ORDUROY SLACKS. “Country Life’ man- 

tailored style. Ladies’ 53/11, postage 1/-. State 
waist size.—FLOYDS OF MINEHEAD, Somerset. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 








MISCELLANEOUS i 


AS well as his business in fine early silver, 
Thomas Lumley has a demand from America 
and the Dominions for really pretentious and 
heavy late Georgian and early Victorian silver, 
much of which is quite useless to its owners in 
this country.—THOMAS LUMLEY, LTD., 3, Bury 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
CHASE that scrap gold; highest prices paid for 
old keywind pocket watches and gold chains, 
rings, bracelets and jewellery in any condition. 
Cash or offer by return. Send by registered post 
to G. & M. LANE & CO., LTD., 15-17 Ludgate Hill, 
E.C.4. Established over 25 years in the shadow of 
St. Paul's. 8 
D=®4F PERSONS seeking perfection in hearing, 
particularly difficult and nerve deaf cases, 
are invited to test the entirely new Amplivox 
Model ‘“‘K,”’ the world’s most advanced hearing 
aid; 23 gns. complete, money back guarantee.— 
Call or write: AMPLIVOX, LTD., 2, Bentinck St., 
London, W.1. (WELbeck 2591.) 
D° YOU REQUIRE COMFORTABLE FOOT- 
WEAR? If so, you will be well advised to 
consult “‘D. & M.” who not only stock and make 
to measure footwear, but also possess a world- 
wide reputation for the skill of their fitters.— 
DOWIE & MARSHALL, LTD., 32, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 
RESSMAKER.—Customers’ material made up 
to own design or from latest Paris sketches. 
Orders promptly executed.—_MICHELLE, 44a, 
Dover Street, W.1. REGent 5166. 
D®VE Construction and Surfacing, Tennis 
Courts, and all branches Landscape Work.— 
THE SUSSEX PAVIOR CONTRACTING CO., 
28, North Road, Preston, Brighton. Tel.: Preston 
6162. Estimates and specifications for all types of 
works. We will gladly call to discuss proposed 
work. 
D®* ‘ROT CONTROL is a highly specialised sub- 
ject and requires expert attention. Consult 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester, 
Mycologists and Entomologists. 
E*- -TOUT-CAS Sports Grounds, Running 
Tracks, Lawn Tennis Courts, Fencing, Sur- 
rounds, etc. Largest makers in Great Britain.— 
Inquiries to EN-TOUT-CAS, Syston, Leicester. 
Tel: 86163/4/5/6 Syston. London office in Harrods 
Sports Department. 
UGENIE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 
Mount Street, W.1. GROsvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris. Orders taken promptly exe- 
cuted. 
ARM GATES, 14ft., in single span. Coates’ 
“Harvester”? Gates are all-steel (aluminium 
painted). Built to last a lifetime. Fitted with 
adjustable hangers. Always swings freely. No 
jambing or scraping. A turn or two of hangers 
adjusts the gate. Supplied complete with con- 
crete posts, or you can buy the gate alone. The 
ever-increasing size of modern farm machinery 
makes wide gates essential. This is the gate for 
the modern farmer. Write now for illustrated 
details.—COATES’ FENCING LTD., Fenco Works, 
Bridgwater, Somerset. 
































ENCING MATERIALS. Steel Stakes: Angles 

and Tees, 1 in. x 1 in. x \% in., 4 ft. 6 in. long; 
1%, x 1%, x %in., 9 ft. to 10 ft. long; 2in. x 2in. x 
YY in., 4 “et. long and upwards; 2% in. x 2% in. x 
\, in., 6 ft. 3 in. long; all pointed, notched and/or 
drilled. Wire Netting: Galvanised, 2 in. and 3 in. 
mesh, approx. 13 gauge, 10 ft. high in rolls of 
approx. 25 yds. Straining Wire: Balloon Cable. 
approx. 7 in. dia. on drums, 5/6,000 ft. per drum, 
Keen prices, delivery from stock.—Full details 
from: COX & DANKS, LTD., Wadsley Bridge, 
Sheffield; Langley Green, Oldbury; Broadheath, 
nr. Manchester; Feltham, Middx.; Mill Street, 
Bedford. 


ENCING STAKES. “Steel Angles cut and 

drilled to customers’ specification, painted if 
required. Prices on application—ADAMS AND 
BENSON, LTD., Albion, West Bromwich. 
For Sale, pair fine Wrought Iron Gates 10 ft. 

wide by 7 ft. 6 ins. high, beautiful forge welded 
panels throughout, fitted lock and sham. Photo- 
graph upon application. Also designs of other 
gates made to any size, for garden or entrance. 
Also weathervanes, fire-screens, etc.—S. C. 
PEARCE & SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. Tel. Woodbridge 514. Est. 30 years. 





IREENHOUSES made of non-corrosive alum- 

inium alloy, requiring no painting or upkeep 
Made in our own workshops. Highest engineering 
standards. No timber in construction and there- 
fore no timber licence involved. Can be made in 
any size or shape. Standard design from £125. 
WILLIAM WOOD & SON, LTD. (By appointment 
Garden Contractors and Horticultural Builders to 
H.M. King George VI), Taplow, Bucks. 


AND-WOVEN TWEEDS and fine Woollen Dress 
Material. Patterns on request.—SPEYSIDE 
WEAVERS, Archiestown, Morayshire. 


AND-WOVEN TWEEDS, Scarves (including 

genuine Tartans), Leather Belts, etc., are 
among the many interesting things to be found in 
the Craftsman’s Market at Heal’s. May we send 
you patterns and particulars?—196, Tottenham 
Court Road, London, W.1. 


F YOU ,OV ou nee 





LOVE BOOKS, you need ““JOHN- 

O’LONDON’S WEEKLY.” For 30 years this 
unique literary journal has provided a gateway 
to good reading. Its reviews and feature articles, 
written by leading authors and critics, cover 
every aspect of contemporary writing; and it is 
valued at home and abroad for its up-to-date 
book news and for the excellence of its short 
stories, dramatic criticism and verse. “JOHN 
O’LONDON’S” is now fully available everywhere, 
3d. Specimen copy free from The Publisher, 
GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. (Dept. JOL/70), Tower 
House, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 


F you Fish, Shoot, Fox-hunt, Otter-hunt, 

Beagle, Wild Fowl, Deer Stalk, or are inter- 
ested in bird life and the sporting countryside 
“FIELD SPORTS” will give you hours of pleasant 
reading. Volume 15 (104 pages, including picture 
section) now on sale.—Send 1/6 for specimen to 
WATMOUGHS LTD., 5, Idle, Bradford. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


JDEAL for estate or farm, the “Spearfast” 

tubular-frame saw makes for speedy wood- 
cutting. Its rubber grip fits the hand comfortably 
in all weathers, a finger guard prevents bruised 
knuckles, and an adjustable tension screw makes 
blade-changing a matter of minutes.—Made by 
SPEAR & JACKSON, LTD., of Sheffield. In three 
sizes from all good ironmongers and tool shops. 








NDORE COMPOST, 45/- per ton in bulk carriage 
paid, 40 miles (minimum 6 tons).—-HIGHDALE 
LABORATORY, Leatherhead. 
JTSN’T IT WONDERFUL to buy those lovely dress 
fabrics you’ve wanted for years, without 
“strings”! And, of course, KATY and HELENA 
ZUGHAFT must make them up. Do take advan- 
tage of our postal service, if you can’t get to town. 
—12a, Lowndes Street, S.W.1, SLO. 2015. 





“JACKSON & SON, Consultants and Dealers in 
Works of Art, offer long and wide experience 
together with fine goods carrying a full warranty. 
Important furniture, silver and pictures usually 
onhand. They are also ready to purchase similar 
items or complete collections at fair prices. 
Inquiries, offers and appointments respectfully 
solicited. References.—JACKSON & SON, Estab- 
lished 1839, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. Tel. 1 and 16. 
OVELY Classic Hand-made Woollies. Cardi- 
gans, 57/6; Jerseys, 50/-. Large sizes to order. 
Choice on approval.—RAPLEY, 76, Biggin Hill, 
London, S.E.19. 
NEW CARS keep newer with upholstery ‘pro- 
tected by loose covers.—Write or ‘phone: 
CAR-COVERALL, Dept. 11, 168, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. REGent 7124-5. 
N2 MORE BURNT TOAST if you fit the “Toast- 
Timer’’ A.C. Switch to the cord of the elec- 
tric toaster, 25/6. Leaflet on request.—L.L. 
PRODUCTS, 81, Chertsey Road, Woking, Surrey. 











LD JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVER re- 


quired. Best prices offered without obli- 
gation. Registered post or personal call.— 
HARRODS, LTD., London, S.W.1 (SLOane 1234). 


PARQUET and all types wood flooring resur- 

faced and polished. Also panelling. Petrol or 
electric machines available for urgent work. 
Wood, Composition or Cork Flooring laid by 
expert staff. Town or country properties attended. 
—DAVID LANFEAR & CO., 32, Grosvenor Gar- 
dens Mews North, S.W.1. SLOane 1050. 
PovrTry | HOUSES, Greenhouses, Garages and 

Sheds. Send for catalogue of our large and 
interesting range.—PARK TRADING CO., Dept. 
28, 717-719, Seven Sisters Road, London, N.15 
(Stamford Hill 9211-2). 


EPAIRS of Moth-Holes, burns and tears on 
clothes done by experts.—Send article for 
estimate to H.S. CO., 59, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 
RESTORATION of Oil Paintings. If preferred at 
own residence (week-ends). Testimonials.— 
GORDON G. LAMBERT, 95, London Road, Mor- 
den, Surrey. 
OWLAND WARD’S BOOK CATALOGUE No. 3 
for Field Sports and Natural History. Free 
on application to 166-7, Piccadilly, W.1 
EED BOXES, ready for nailing, 50 30) -. Wood 
Labels, large, 400 10/-; small, 500 10/-. 60 Bean 
Rods, 20/-. —BIRMINGHAM PLANT STORES, 
Station Road, Erdington. 
‘HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own 
materials made up. Alterations cheerfully 
undertaken.—54, Sloane Square, S.W.1. SLO. 7456, 
‘UNBLINDS and ROLLING AWNINGS in gay 
stripes, and Garden Furniture, Umbrella, etc. 
Fixed complete in Home Counties or Hampshire 
and Dorset.—81, Gt. Portland Street, W.1, and 
791, Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 
AVERYS, established 1834. 
O DOUBLE the life of your tailor-made gar- 
ments and HALVE your clothing expenditure 
you MUST “‘Send them to Sackville.’ We guaran- 
tee to turn and re-tailor AS NEW your lounge 
suit, overcoat, or costume. Over 30 years’ experi- 
ence Savile Row garments and the accepted, 
specialists in the art of renovation. Repairs, 
cleaning and/or tailor-pressing undertaken. Send 
garments now for early completion. Advice and 
estimate without obligation. — SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 61, Bedford 
Hill, London, S.W.12. BAL. 1600. 
HE “Streamlight Sun Lamp’—styled to 
please, precision built. The Barber ‘300’ 
Ultra-Violet Lamp combines aesthetic beauty 
and functional efficiency. Runs on A.C. or D.C. 
For medical certificate holders only. Price 
£20 17s. 6d.—BARBER ELECTRICAL SERVICES, 
LTD., Bourneville, Birmingham 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 
LTD. (Est. 1918), 1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, 
Park Lane, W.1, a Retail Store, has the Largest 
Collection of Table Glass and China in London, 
besides a large stock of fine Antique Furniture; 
18th- — walnut pieces a speciality. Tel. 
GRO. 327; 


ISITING PHOTOGRAPHERS. Child and 

Animal specialists. Characteristic studies 
taken in home surroundings.—LYLE & CRANE, 
Sway, Hants. Tel: Sway 388. 


ATTLE HURDLES, close woven, sizes 6f ft x x. 

3ft., 6ft. x 4ft., 6ft. x 5ft., 6ft. x 6ft. 
Excellent craftsmanship. Immediately delivery at 
reasonable prices, 


ROT IRONWORK. We hold the largest col- 

lection of EarlyEnglish Wrot Iron, from which, 
the most lovely gates, panels, radiator covers, 
well heads, weather vanes, etc., can be made. 
Gates up to 14 ft. wide, also every kind of modern 
ironwork, iron railings, ornamental spiked chain, 
etc. Send specific requirements. Photographs 
and quotation by return or visit our works.—Full 
particulars from HANCOCK INDUSTRIES, LTD., 
15, The Old Barn, Lingfield, Surrey. Tel. 487. 


£10- £2 IS THE PRICE we pay for Cul- 

tured Pearl Necklaces; £25-£1,000 
for Diamond Rings, Brooches, Bracelets, Earrings, 
etc. Valuation by qualified expert (Fellow Gem- 
mological Association). Register your parcels 
(cash or offer per return) or call at M. HAYES 
AND SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. 











May we quote you?—Box 1158. - 


GARDENING 


Att can grow still more Food in STRAWSON 
GARDEN FRAMES, 1d. stamp for List C./..48, 
Also STRAWSON GLASSHOUSES against A.5.c, 
permits.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON, Horley, 
Surrey ay 
A WELL-KNOWN LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
is now available for consultation in the 
Shropshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire area on 
all questions of garden developments.—Apply: 
MIDLAND GARDENS, LTD., Exchange Street, 
Wolverhampton, 
FoR all CARNATIONS, PINKS and DIANTHUS, 
Write for fully illustrated Catalogue. Post 
Free.—ALLWOOD BROS., LTD., Largest Carna- 
tion Raisers and Growers in the World, 212, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
‘ARDEN ARCHITECTURE—design and con- 
struction. Experts.—R. A. BRUCE, B.A,, 
F.R.H.S., Indio Gardens, Bovey Tracey, Devon. 
GARDEN S designed and constructed, altered or 
renovated, by expert staff, in any locality, 
Shrubs and plants from our own extensive nur- 
series.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., 
Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Berks. Tel. Wargrave 224-225. : 
ARDEN NETS. Best selected, small mesh; 
bird proof, 25 yds. long, 2 yds. wide, 15/-, 
25 x 3, 22/6; 25 x 4, 30/-; 25 x 6, 45/-; 50 x 4, 60/-; 
25.x 8 yds., 60/-. All carr. paid.—From W, 
GOULDBY, 20, Acton Road, S. Lowestoft, Suffolk, 
[JAZEL WATTLE HURDLES, closely woven, 
guaranteed finest quality, ideal for garden 
fencing, plant protection, screening, etc. 6 ft. 
x 3 ft., 9/-; 6 ft. x 4 ft., 12/-; 6 ft. x 5 ft., 17/-; 6 ft. 
x 6 ft., 22/6 each. Quotations given for special 
sizes. Carriage paid. C.W.O.—Direct from the 
craftsmen: BARKER & GEARY, Wood Merchants, 
King’s Somborne, near Stockbridge, Hants. __ 
N half an acre and up, you can afford to own 
the “Colwood” Motor Hoe, the ideal single 
wheel tractor for all light cultivating tasks.—Full 
particulars from DASHWOOD ENGINEERING, 
LTD., Empire Works, London, S.E.20. 
EA AND BEAN TRAINING NETS, new extra 
stout rot-proofed green hemp. Unrivalled for 
Quality. 3-in. square mesh. Guaranteed Years, 
12ft. x 3ft., 2/6; x 6 ft., 4/6; 24 ft. x 3ft., 4/6; x 4% ft., 
6/9; x 6 ft., 8/3; x 9 ft., 13/-; 33 ft. x 3 ft., 6/6; x 6 ft., 
11/-. Carriage Paid. Immediate delivery. Poultry 
Enclosing Nets, extra heavy quality, Black. 
Same Prices. Also Garden Protection Nets, 
Cricket, Tennis Nets and Surrounds, Golf, Rabbit 
and Angler’s Nets. Catalogue with guarantee free, 
—SUTTON, NETMAKER, Sidcup, Kent. 
PERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNATIONS (for 
cold or slightly heated house) of the finest 
quality are now available (ex 3 in. pots) for im- 
mediate dispatch. These plants have been care- 
fully grown in small quantities and raised from 
my own selected pot-grown stock plants, and 
may be relied upon to produce superb Carna- 
tions from Autumn onwards. Special offer and 
Catalogue on application.—R. H. BARTHEL, 
F.R.H.S., Balcombe, Sussex. 
Roses. Herbaceous and Alpine plants. Roses 
in all the leading varieties at 4/- each. Cata- 
logue 1948-1949 on request.—BALCOMBE NUR- 
SERIES, Swallowfield, Reading, Berks. Tel. 83196, 


























VEGETABLE and Flower Seeds of quality. Our 
Catalogue is helpful and interesting. Free on 
request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. eis Ht 
KFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot, 

Berkshire. Specialists contractors for the 
formation of Rock and Formal Gardens of the 
first importance; also for the construction of 
Bowling Greens and Tennis Courts. Chelsea 1948; 
Gold Medal, Rock and Water Garden; Gold Medal, 
XVIIIth-century Formal Garden. 

LIVESTOCK 

~ FEW WELSH CORGI PUPPIES for sale. Dogs 

at stud.—_MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, Woking 
Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey. Tel. Otter- 
shaw 139. 
ATTRACTIVE Pedigree ~ Puppies, trained Gun 

Dogs. House-trained Dogs for companions, 
guards. Cairns, Sealyhams, Scotties, Corgies, 
Dachshunds, Collies, Yorkshire Terriers, Alsa- 
tions, Labradors, Golden Retrievers, Setters, 
Clumber, Cocker, Springer Spaniels, Fox Ter- 
riers and crosses. Large selections. inspection 
invited. Dogs exported.—CAPE, Priesthill Farm, 
Englefield Green. Tel. Egham 844, 


EDLINGTON TERRIERS. Unique, ideal ‘house, 

children, sport. Puppies, various ages and 
prices.—CMDR. NEALE, Capel, Ipswich. 
BEES. For honey, pollination, or interesting 

and profitable hobby. Selected colonies and 
really good hives and equipment supplied at 
reasonable prices. Catalogue and intelligent 
advice on request.—MORETON & CO., 13, High 
Street, Marlow, Bucks. 


ENUINE North Country Shorthorns, Frie- 
sians and Scotch bred Ayrshires of the better 
kind and at commercial prices, all sold with a 
guaranteed gallonage. Delivered direct to your 
farm anywhere in England and Wales on 7 days’ 
approval, cash or under our ‘“‘Pay as you milk” 








scheme. Also classically bred thoroughbred 
Horses. (In and out of training) and Hunters. 
Send for interesting brochure.—KENNETH 


BEESTON, Burley Farm, Allestree, Derby. Tel. 
57611 (2 lines). 


REYDALE ELKHOUNDS. Winning dog at 

stud. Adults sometimes for sale. Puppies of 

exceptional breeding can be booked.—Details from 
HARLAND, Edgarley Lodge, Glastonbury. 








ING ANTEFAA BASENJI PUPPIES. Barkless 
not silent.—Details, photographs: WILLANS 
64, Paget Avenue, Sutton, Surrey. LiBerty 6154. 





K=£=P your rivers, lakes, and ponds stocked 
with trout to provide sport and welcome 
additions to the larder. Price list and advice 
from: The Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerford. 





AINS HILL FARM, Portsmouth Road, Cob- 

ham, Surrey, offer excellent point of lay 
Pullets; 30 day guarantee.—Call, write or ‘phone 
Cobham 3153. 

OODLES. Miniature, strong, attractive tive Pup- 

pies, young stock,, all colours.—BUCKLE, 
“Swanhill,” Wansford, Peterborough. Wansford 
226. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


FRONTAGE TO SOLENT OF ABOUT ; MILE 


Unique situation facing due south with private beach 
A WELL - APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE erected of 
brick with tiled roof, 
occupying a_ beautifully 
secluded position with 
superb sea views. 









Approached by a gravelled 
drive with entrance lodge 
(4 rooms and _ bathroom). 


Three reception, 7-8  bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Electric light. Ample 
water supply. Modern drain- 
“i : age. Garage. 
Well laid out and sheltered grounds, lawns, rose garden and two kitchen gardens. Woodland. Orchards and paddocks. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 13 ACRES. Excellent yachting, boating, hunting and golf. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (38,015). 


HEART OF THE NEW FOREST 

THE CANTERTON MANOR ESTATE, BROOK, NEAR LYNDHURST. ABOUT 158 ACRES. 
A WELL- BUILT HOUSE 
in first-class order, with a 

spacious rooms. . 
Four reception, loggia, 8 
principal bedrooms, ample 
secondary rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. Electric light. Own 

water supply. 

Garage for 4. Stabling for 5. 
Chauffeur’s flat and_= gar- 
dener’s cottage. 
Lawns, sunken rose garden 
and walled kitchen garden. 
Thirty acres of pasture. 
Attractive Lodge and three 
other Cottages. 


Several valuable Woodland areas. Accommodation and other Land. VACANT POSSESSION of residence and about 120 acres. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a whole or in 15 Lots at the Polygon Hotel, on Thursday, July 21, at 2-30 p.m., (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. HENRY G. BAILY & STRICKLAND, 30, Warrior Square, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 
Auctioneers : A. T. MORLEY HEWITT, Esq., F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I., Fordingbridge, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1/-.) 


WEST SUSSEX 


5 miles from Haslemere. London 1 hour by train. 6 miles from Midhurst. 
GENTILSHURST, FERNHURST 














AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE situ- 

ated in beautiful unspoilt country 

and enjoying fine views to the 
South Downs. 


Well-timbered gardens and grounds, 

parklike meadowland, arable, woods 
NEARLY 51 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction as a whole at 
the White Horse Hotel, Haslemere, 
on July 6 at 3 p.m. (unless sold). 


It is built principally of stone with tiled 
roof and is approached by a drive. 


2-3 reception rooms, studio, 7 bed- 

rooms, bathroom, 3 attics or store- 

rooms. Private water and electric light. 
Cesspool drainage. 


Solicitors : Messrs. POTTER CRUND- 
WELL & BRIDGE, Farnham, Surrey. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. NEWLAND, 
TOMPKINS & TAYLOR, Petworth, 
and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





Garage. Farmery. Gardener’s cottage. 


By direction of R. D. Trotter, Esq. SURREY 

3 miles from Ockley Station. 7 miles from Horsham. 9 miles from Dorking. 

LEITH VALE, OCKLEY 

A MEDIUM-SIZED 

COUNTRY RESIDENCE 

with grounds of excep- 
tional beauty. 





Four reception, 7 principal 
and 4 servants’ bedrooms, 4 
bath. Central heating. Main 
electricity and water. Com- 
pany’s gas connected to cot- 
tages. Garage. Stabling. 
Eight attractive cottages 
(7 modern). 


59 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION in the Hanover Square Estate Room on Thursday, July 21, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 








Solicitors : Messrs. STEPHENSON, HARWOOD & TATHAM, 16, Old Broad St., E.C.2. Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (Pars. 1/-) 
MAYfair 3771 
(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. “Galleries, Weede, London" 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 





By order of the Trustees. 
CREWKERNE, SOMERSET 

Yeovil 9 miles. Chard 8 miles. On the outskirts of this old market town. 

THE LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE KNOWN AS THE OLD VICARAGE, 
CREWKERNE 

Entirely redecorated 

throughout. 
Lounge hall, drawing, din- 
ing and smoking rooms, 
modernised domestic quar- 
ters, 6 main bed and dress- 
ing rooms, 2 main bath- 
rooms, servant’s flat with 
2 bedrooms and bathroom. 
Main electricity, gas, water 

and drainage. 

Two garages and other 

buildings. 

Well laid out garden. 
ABOUT '. ACRE IN ALL 
VACANT POSSESSION 

ON COMPLETION. 
To be Sold at Auction (unless previously sold privately) by JACKSON-STOPS 
AND STAFF and T. R. G. LAWRENCE & SON, at the Church Hall, Crewkerne, 

on Tuesday, July 12, 1949, at 3 p.m. 


Illustrated particulars from the Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS AND 

STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 1066), T. R. G. LAWRENCE & SON, Crewkerne (Tel. 71), 

or the Solicitors: Messrs. RIDER, HEATON, MEREDITH & MILLS, 8, New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 








Auction Sale, Wednesday, July 6, 1949, at our College Green Salerooms at 


LEIXLIP HOUSE, LEIXLIP, CO. KILDARE, IRELAND 


On approx. 25 statute acres. 10 miles city. 
A FINE EXAMPLE OF GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. COMPLETE AND 
LUXURIOUS MODERNISATION 
Can be easily run by a small staff. In a noted hunting centre, and with valuable lands. 


Handsome entrance hall, 
drawing room with Adams 
grate and mantelpiece, 
dining room, morning room 
with oak parquet floor, 
cloakroom with hand-basin 
(h. and c.) and W.C., pan- 
try. Upstairs 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Excellent 
kitchen offices fitted 
throughout with terrazzo 
flooring, staff bathroom, 
service lift. House faces 
south. Central heating (oil 
or fuel). Radiators through- 
out. Main E.S.B. electric 
light and power throughout. 





Company’s telephone and house telephone. Main water at gate. 

Two garages, stabling for 3 horses, cattle shed, fuel stores, etc. Lodge let at £18 per 

annum also modern bungalow (vae ant). The grounds generally are attractive and 

beautifully timbered. Well stocked walled-in garden extending to about 11, ACRES. 
The remainder of the lands are paddocks. 

The property and lands are held under Fee Farm Rents and L.C.A. totalling 
£69/13/4 and the total P.L.V. is £81/5/-. 

Solicitors: Messrs. ROGER GREENE & SON, 11, Wellington Quay, Dublin. 

Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & McCABE, College Green, Dublin. 

Telephone 77601 (2 lines). 





By direction of Trustees. 


NORTH COTSWOLDS 


BICESTER DISTRICT 


A MODERNISED GEORGIAN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
THESSALY LODGE, STRATTON, CIRENCESTER 


About 1 mile from the centre of Cirencester. ; 
Three reception rooms, servants’ sitting room, 8 bedrooms, boxroom, 2 bathrooms, Hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
ample domestic offices. Main electric light and power throughout. Main gas. Company’s 

water. Modern drainage. Central heating. 
EXCELLENT STABLING AND HEATED GARAGES. GOOD COTTAGE. 

Pleasant gardens and grounds, 2 paddocks. 

10 ACRES 
Freehold with Vacant P. bject to service tenancy of the cottage), 
which Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester) will = to Auction (unless 
reviously sold) at Kings Head Hotel, Cirencester, at m., on Monda 

Ks . ; ” July 18, 1949. ; sities ” Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS 
Auctioneers’ Offices: Old Council Chambers, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). AND STAFF, Bridge Street, 
Solicitors: Messrs. SPENCER, CLARKSON & CO., North Street, Keighly Northampton. (Folio 8,650) 


GENUINE OLD MILL HOUSE SMALL CHARACTER HOUSE 


Completely modernised, 2 reception rooms, 


4 principal and z secondary bedrooms, bath. ee COGS 
Main services. Main electric light. Pretty garden. 


Charming garden with mill pool. Two COTTAGES. 





ABOUT_3\, ACRES FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Freehold for sale early possession. 
Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, 
Cirencester. Tel. 334-5. (10,021) 








(Tel. 2251/2). 








CIRENCESTER 5 MILES 
DELIGHTFUL 14th-CENTURY STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
Standing some 600 ft. up amid beautiful Cotswold scenery. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
evo? cloakroom, 7 bedrooms, 
8 bathrooms. Compact 
offices with Esse cooker. 
Garage and stabling. Two 
cottages. Attractive gar- 
dens and grounds. 


In all about 6 ACRES 


Main electric light and 
power. Main water. Good 





drainage. Central heating. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Full particulars from the Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester. 
Tel. 334/5. (Folio 10,014) 





MANNINGTON HALL, NORFOLK 


Aylsham 5 miles. Sheringham 8 miles. 


Favourable lease of the 

above historic house is 

available to approved 
tenant. 


It contains 5 reception 
rooms, 8 principal bed- 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, and 
every modern convenience. 





There is a small park and it is in the centre of an excellent shoot. 


Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, High Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2229), 
or 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (MAY 3316/7). 








GROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1I 





HILLS ABOVE MARLOW 


Bus service nearby. London 45 minutes by rail. 500 feet above sea level. 


A MELLOWED BRICK FARMHOUSE 


with many period features, carefully enlarged and modernised and containing 
7 BEST BEDROOMS, NURSERIES, 4 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
STABLING. GARAGE WITH ROOMS OVER. TWO COTTAGES. 
PRICE £12,500 WITH ABOUT 25 ACRES 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 








SUNNINGDALE GOLF 


In a favourite situation on dry soil. Only 25 miles from London. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE 





of pleasant elevation in the Georgian style with tiled roof and comprising 


6 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, CHARMING DRAWING ROOM, DINING ROOM 
AND LOGGIA, 


Main services. Central heating. Garage. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN WITH AZALEA AND RHODODENDRON GLADE. 


PRICE £10,500 WITH OVER | ACRE . 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWoRTH «& CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


25 MILES WEST OF ae 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE IN 


By direction of M. _E. H. Parkin, Esq 


ENT. ASHFORD 11 MILES 


FORSTAL HALL, APPLEDORE 





PERFECT ORDER 


A CHARMING 
REGENCY RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 8 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central 


heating. Company’s electric Four reception rooms, 4 

light and water. Gas. principal bedrooms, well- 

appointed bathroom, com- 

= ee plete offices. Self-contained 

Cesspool drainage. flat. (2 rooms, kitchen, 
russes eS en and bathroom). 
Garage for 4. Main services. 

Attractive — grounds with Garage. Two loose boxes. 

walled kitchen garden. Delightful walled garden 


and orchard. Fertile arable. 





IN ALL 22% 


Live and dead stock can be taken at valuation. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, 


WEALD OF KENT 


Close to small old-world town of Tenterden, 
10 miles from Rye, 12 miles from Ashford. 








A CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 
carefully restored and in excellent order. 
Three reception rooms, 6 principal and 5 secondary bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. (Note: The top floor is easily 
convertible into self-contained staff flat.) Main electric 
light, water and drainage. 
Fine old barn. Well-wooded gardens. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,316) 


Model farmery for small 


ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FRANK & RUTL 


IN ALL 34 ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH 


Jersey herd. 


Bungalow. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. 





EY. (45,981) 








SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER 


Haslemere Station t mile. London one hour. 
The remaining portions of the 
LYTHE HILL ESTATE 336 ACRES 

Comprising LYTHE HILL FARM 194 ACRES 
with 4 cottages and extensive farm buildings. Arable, 
pasture and “ane Let and producing £133 per annum. 

A field of 5 acres (let). 

BARN COTTAGE built of brick, 
with Vacant Possession. 
136 acres of sporting woodland with Vacant Possession. 
Freehold for Sale by Auction as a whole or in four lots 
at the White Horse Hotel, Haslemere, on Wednesday, 
July 6, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. CAPEL CURE, GLYNN BARTON 
AND CO., 6, Hobart Place; 8.W.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. 
H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, Godalming, and Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


STANMORE 


HOUSE OF CHARACTER in charming grounds of 
2 ACRES, adjoining golf course and Green Belt. 
Modernised and in excellent decorative condition. Hall with 
cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, billiards room, 6 principal 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2/3 secondary bedrooms. Central 
heating. Basins (h. & .) in 7 bedrooms. Well- -equipped 
modern kitchen. Bar for 3. sword tennis court. 





HIGH with 5 rooms, 





VACANT POSSESSION 





EHOLD FOR SAL 


FR 
Agents: KNIGHT, PRANK & RUTLEY (40, 294/T/H.B.) 





For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 2 lots, at the Elwick Auction Room, 
Ashford, = Tuesday, July 5, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold). 

Solicitors: 

ALFRED J. 

Ashford, and Messrs. 


Messrs. SWANN & Co., 


BURROWS 


Ashford, Kent. 
, CLEMENTS, WINCH 
_KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WEST SUSSEX 


Sea 2 miles. Excellent yachting facilities. 
Close main line station and bus route. 


& SONS, 





ATTRACTIVE OLD CHARACTER FARMHOUSE 
of brick and tile with small farmery (let) of about 
6%, acres. 
Three reception rooms, 3 principal and 2 
rooms, bathroom. Main electricity and water. Garage. 
Outbuildings. Old-world gardens of ? acre. Orchard. 
IN ALL 7 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION of house by arrangement. 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (46,033) 


secondary bed- 





MAYfrir 3771 
(10 line1) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams : 
**Galleries, Wesdo, London”’ 








Reading 4441/2 
REGent 0293/3377 


STATION ROAD, 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 188 


READING; 4, ALBANY “Cou RT YARD, 


Telegrams: 
“Nicholas, Reading” 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 


PICCADILLY, W.1 





THAMES BANK 


WHITCHURCH-ON-THAMES, OXFORDSHIRE 


FRONTAGE OF OVER 200 YARDS TO 
THE THAMES 


For Sale following de-requisitioning. 


A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Accommodation: Oak panelled lounge, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, music room 36 ft. x 21 ft., 10 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 


Six miles from Reading. 





THAMES BANK AS IN 1939 
1, Station Road, Reading (Tel. 4441 and 4442) also 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 


TWO COTTAGES AND FLAT. 
FINELY TIMBERED GARDENS. 


IN ALL 8 ACRES 


Will be Sold by Auction during July (if not 
sold privately in the meanwhile). 
W.1 (Tel. 


London, REGent 0293 and 3377). 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 





Charnaud, Esq. Vacant Possession. 


SURREY 


Between Guildford and Haslemere. Away from main road 
but only 100 yards from bus stop. 
NORTH END FARM, CHIDDINGFOLD 
For Sale by Auction in 2 Lots at The White Horse 
Hotel, Haslemere, on Thursday, July 21, at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold). 
THE FARM (LOT 1) is Freehold, T.T. Attested, 
extends to about 110 ACRES 
of undulating grassland, arable and woodland, together 
with an attractive small Residence (with high situation 
commanding lovely views). Cottage and_ substantial 
modern buildings with tyings for 20. Trout brook. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND POWER. CO.’S WATER, 
GAS. 
FREEHOLD SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGE 
Electric light, 


By direction of G. 


and 


LOT 2. 
nearby of 2 sitting rooms, and 3 bedrooms. 
gas and water. 
Solicitors: Messrs. DowN Scott & Down, Dorking. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. CUBITT & WEST, Haslemere 
(Hamiomane 680), and JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 
St. James’s Place, S.W.1 (REGent 0911). 





By direction of Captain J. H. McInnes Skinner. 
NORFOLK 


BRAMERTON GRANGE, NEAR NORWICH 
Two minutes to bus stop. 
Elizabethan Country Residence (1570) 


In splendid order and modernised. Lounge hall and 3 

sitting rooms, 6 principal bed and dressing rooms, and 
maids’ rooms, 4 bathrooms. 

E oy by ITY AND POWER. 
ATING. PLENTY OF WATER 

Two site cottages (service tenancies). 


MAIN CENTRAL 


Stabling and garage. 
Charming gardens and well-timbered paddock. 
About 5 ACRES IN ALL 


For Sale by Auction at The Royal Hotel, Norwich 

(unless sold privately), on Tuesday, July 12, 1949, 
at 4 p.m. 

HANBURY WILLIAMS, Esq., 3, Upper 

King Street, Norwich; JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 

St. James’s Place, S.W.1. Solicitors: Messrs. GILBERT & Co., 


Joint Auctioneers: 








12, Upper King Street, Norwich. 


By direction of Lady Campbell. 


KENT—SUSSEX BORDERS 
FORDCOMBE MANOR, Near TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
44 miles Tunbridge Wells Central Station, 50 mins. London 

Bridge and Charing Cross 
17th-Century Manor House 
Modernised and in beautiful order. Three sitting rooms, 
7-8 bedrooms (some with basins), 2 bathrooms, Esse cooker, 
maids’ sitting room. 
ELECTRIC AND POWER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Stabling and 2 garages. 
Two cottages and flat. 
Lovely grounds, 3 orchards, also arable and pasture. 
Total area about 86 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction at The London Auction Mart, 155, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, on Tuesday, July 12, 
1949, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold previously), with 
Vacant Possession (except one cottage). 


MAIN CO.”S WATER. 


Solicitors: Messrs. FRANCIS & CROOKENDEN, 31, Great 
Queen Street, W.C.2. Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1, and 


Messrs. IBBETT, MOSELY. CARD & CoO., 


branches. 


of Sevenoaks, and 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REGent 8222 (15 lines) 


1474 





Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 








BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


On one of the loveliest reaches of the River Thames. Well above flood level. 
Uninterrupted views of the river and weir. Quiet situation facing south. 
“THE GARTHE,”’ MARLOW 
A really delightful small 
Georgian residence on 
2 floors. Hall, 3. nice 
reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 
baths., domestic quarters. 


Coy’s services. Main drain- 
age, part central heating, 


Garage for 2. Stabling. 


Outbuildings. 
Beautiful riverside gardens 
with kitchen garden, in all 

about *%, ACRE 
With Vacant Possession. 


For Sale by Auction July 19 next (unless sold privately). 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. LAWRENCE, SON & LAIRD, Chartered Surveyors, 
Marlow, and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


. Yeats Hignett Decd. 








By direction of the Exors. M 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Beautiful poaition amid the Cotswolds with far-reac ! views, 430 ft. up on Southern slope. 
EDOWN MANOR,” CHARLTON 


“BA KINGS, NEAR CHELTENHAM 


Freehold residential pro- 

perty with delightful Cots- 

wold House with long drive 

approach. Halls, 4 recep- 

tion, 10 bedrooms, 3 baths. 

Offices with staff sitting 
room, 










Coy’s services main drainage, 
central heating. 


Two ultra-modern cottages. 


Garages, stabling and other 
outbuildings. Beautiful 
and well timbered pleasure 
grounds, kitchen garden 
and excellent rich parklands 
[ in all about 44% ACRES. 
For Sale by Auction at the Lamb Hotel, High Street, Cheltenham 

on Thursday, July 14 next, at 3 p.m. 

oe from the Auctioneers : 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 











~ LINCOLN 6 MILES — 


Uniquely converted modern house in excellent condition. 
Luxuriously fitted with all modern conveniences and very easy-to-run. 


Four bedrooms, bathroom, 


lounge 24 ft. x 14 ft. 


Dining room, 21 ft. x 14 ft. 


Modern kitchen 


Central heating. Main 


water. Electricity. 


Cottage. Garage. 


Walled Garden. 


7 ACRES. 
Joint Sole Agents : 


£7,000 
Messrs. MAWER COOPER, & BURKITT, Market Rasen, Lincs. 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1.  (N.40,953). 


SURREY 


In an attractive rural setting 22 miles from London, 24 miles Redhill, 14 miles main line 
station, secluded with good views. 
“COVERTSIDE,” NEAR REDHILL 








A well-kept and modern- Ag \ 
ised freehold residence on f 
2 floors standing in its own 
grounds and containing: 
lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, and well equipped 
offices. All _ services. 
Garages, stabling, and ex- 
cellent outbuildings. Use- 
ful cottage. Delightful old- 
world garden, tennis lawn, 
paddock, ete., in all about. 
7 ACRES 


Vacant Possession. 





For Sale by Auction at the Market Hall, 
on Tuesday, July 12, 1 
Joint Auctioneers: 


Redhill 

949, at 3 p.m., (unless previously sold). 
SKIN NER & ROSE, Market Hall Buildings, Redhill and Estate 
House, Horley, and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’ 8, S.W.1. 





SRANCH: OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 


(Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 








slose = WILLIAM WILLETT LTD. __ ,,2% 


Branches. 
SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W.1 





HANTS. GENUINE JACOBEAN COTTAGE. 
Reading. Station 2} miles. 


Between Basingstoke and 
A really delightful Country Cottage with beautiful 
old-world garden of ONE ACRE. Four bed., bath., 2 rec., etc., Studio (or 2 bedrooms). 
Main water and elec. Modern drainage. Garage. Outbuildings. For Sale by private 
treaty or Auction later.—Joint Sole Agents: WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., as above, and 
Messrs. SIMMONS & Sons, 12, Station Road, Reading. (Tel. 4025). Photos available. 





ERTS. 
surroundings. Hall, 3 rec., 
1% ACRES. 


(Daily reach London.) Charming labour-saving house in beautiful open 
6 bed., 2 bath., compact offices, mains, garage. 
Modernised period cottage included in reasonable price. 





KENT. NORTH OF SEVENOAKS. LUXURIOUS MODERN RESIDENCE, 
near renowned village. Well-wooded grounds of 4% ACRES. Splendid views. 
6-7 bed., 2-3 bath., 3 rec., ete. Two floors only. Central heating. Main services. 
Garage 2 cars. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Illustrated particulars. 





SURREY. BETWEEN LEATHERHEAD AND GUILDFORD. First-class modern 
House with lovely garden, within daily reach. Four double bed. (h. and c.), bath., 
3 rec., ete., model kitchen, ete. Central heating. Polished floors. Garage. 
ACRE WITH ORCHARD. £6,750 FREEHOLD. Sole London Agents. 


ONE 





BERKSHIRE. NEAR PANGBOURNE. PERIOD HOUSE WITH QUEEN 
ANNE FEATURES and enjoying views of the Oxford hills. Seven bed., 3 bath., 
4 rec. rooms, ete. Garage 3 cars. 2%, ACRES with cottage. Central heating. Main 
services. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Photos available. 


Wallington 2606 


(4 lines) MOORE & CO. 


CARSHALTON, SURREY 


Auctioneers and 
Surveyors 





URREY-HANTS BORDERS, 40 miles London by main line trains, FASCINAT- 
ING 17th-CENTURY OAK-BEAMED COTTAGE in lovely old-world garden 
about ONE ACRE. Oak floors, inglenooks, central heating, etc. Four bedrooms, 





dressing room, 2 large reception, up-to-date offices. Garage. £5,750 FREEHOLD. 
(Folio 7598/30) 
SUSSEX, NEAR BEXHILL-ON-SEA. Specially built for present owner. 


A BEAUTIFUL LONG, LOW, TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE in well-timbered 
grounds about 4 ACRES. All oak joinery, central heating, brick fireplaces, etc. Six 
double bedrooms (all one floor), 3 reception, oak-panelled lounge hall, 2 bathrooms. 
Two-car garage with flat over. Stabling, etc. REDUCED TO THE LOW PRICE 
OF £10,500 FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. FREEHOLD. (Folio 7599/25) 


BANSTEAD DOWNS, SURREY. A SUPERBLY APPOINTED MODERN 

ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE in a lovely garden about 1 ACRE. 
The house occupies one of the most sought-after positions, on high ground and close 
to extensive open country. Four double bedrooms, 2 reception (one 22 ft. long), large 
ent. hall with cloakroom. Completely lab.-saving offices. Garage and a brick-built 
garden studio 20 ft. by 12 ft. Highlv recommended at £5,750 FREEHOLD.—Sole 
Agents: MOORE & CO., as above. (Folio 7660/7) 








KENT, 42 MILES LONDON. CHARMING SMALL MODERN COUNTRY 

HOUSE in well cultivated grounds about 2 ACRES. Few minutes’ walk quaint 
old village and buses to Maidstone. Four double bedrooms, 3 reception (18 ft. by 15 ft., 
etc.), lounge hall, first-class domestic offices and numerous excellent outbuildings. 
Recommended at £6,500 FREEHOLD. (Folio 7583/18) 


Details of the above and many others throughout Surrey, 


Kent and Sussex, from 
Moore & Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton, Surrey. Tel: 


Wallington 2606 (4 lines) 








ASHFORD 
Tel. 327 


ALFRED J. BURROWS, = ©8230 '30p°* 
CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
For Sale with Immediate Possession. 
A GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE 
In pleasant country surroundings, built of stone with slated roof and facing due south 





Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
kitchen, 6 bedrooms and 


dressing room (including 
well-arranged suite), 3 
bathrooms. 


Company’s services. 
Outbuildings. 
Garages. Small greenhouses. 


Well laid out gardens and 
grounds. 


Small productive orchard. 





In all about 5 ACRES 


Further details, etc., Sole Agents: ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS, 
Cranbrook ("Phone 2147/8), and GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst (’Phone 213), Kent. 











RUMSEY & RUMSEY 


COUNTRY DEPARTMENT, 111, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, o— RNEMOUTH 
(Tel. 7080), BROADSTONE and 11 BRANCHE 


NEAR LYMINGTON 


Lovely marine and land- 
scape views. 
Quiet, sheltered, and com- 
pletely unspoilt, in about 


4 ACRES 
pasture, orcharding. 


Small House of 
architectural merit 
expensively built in style of 
Essex manor house; 5 bed., 
3 rec., 2 garages, and gentle- 
man’s workshop. 
Should be of strong 
appeal to yachtsmen. 











By order of the Exors. of the late Dame Augusta Thursby, deceased. 
BROOK, NEW FOREST (NEAR CADNAM) 


“FOUNTAIN COURT ’’ IN 75 ACRES 
Interesting Modern Property in the style of Sussex Manor House. Park-like lands, 
armery, lake, 4 cottages, stabling, etc. 

To be Sold by Auction on the Property, July 8, 1949.. 

Illustrated particulars from Messrs. RUMSEY & RUMSEY, and also Messrs. JOHN D. 
Woop & Co., Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
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REGent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





BETWEEN MAIDENHEAD AND ASCOT 
Splendidly situate in lovely unspoilt country near an old- 
world village and convenient for main line station. 

agnificently Appointed Residence 
approached by an avenue drive and beautifully placed 
pe elon park-like lands. 





Containing a wealth of outstanding features, such as 
beautiful panelling, oak floors, handsome mahogany 
doors, numerous fitted lavatory basins, Company’s 
Services and complete Central Heating. 
4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, nursery suite, studio. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE AND A FINE RANGE OF 
OUTBUILDINGS INCLUDING GARAGES FOR 7 
CARS, BILLIARDS ROOM, SPACIOUS BARNS, Etc. 
Fine old well-timbered gardens and grounds, prolific 
kitchen garden, orchard and enclosures of rich pasture (at 
pre sent le t) in all ABOUT 52 ACRES 
For Sale as a whole or might be sold with 10 acres only. 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as 
above, and Messrs. GIDDY & GIDDY, Station Approach, 
Maidenhead. (18,547) 





25 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 
Occupying a delightful position amidst rural and well-wooded 
country at the same time convenient for daily reach of London. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Brick built and in excellent order. 


Three reception rooms, study, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom. 
Main services. Two garages. 
Charming gardens with tennis and other lawns, flower beds 
and borders, kitchen and fruit garden, ete., in all 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £6,000 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,558) 





HERTS 


Delightfully situate between Knebworth and Welwyn some 
400 feet up, commanding fine views. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Brick built, facing south, and in excellent order. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Company’s electricity and water. Garage. 


Matured and attractively displayed garden, inexpensive 
to maintain and an area of natural woodland, in all 
ABOUT TWO-THIRDS OF AN ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £4,950 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Sole Agents: (18,556) 





HERTS 
Delightfully situate, commanding lovely views and ideal 
‘or daily reach of Town. 


A CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 


with well-planned accommodation and in excellent 
order. 





Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 

ALL’ MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE 
Matured gardens, attractively displayed and inexpensive 
to maintain. There are lawn, flower beds and borders, 

kitchen garden, fruit trees, etc., in all 
ABOUT HALF AN ACRE 
MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, 


as above. (18,557) 











3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


GROsvenor 
1032-33 





Exceptionally well situated amidst delightful unspoiled country and forming part of well-known landed estate. 


AN EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE 
OF DISTINCTION 

Built about 1736 and attributed to John James 

of Greenwich, the 

Vanbrugh. 


Assistant of Wren and 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 5 bath- 


rooms, good domestic offices. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER AND GAS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


HANTS—BERKS BORDERS 





Basingstoke 11 miles. 


Reading 10 miles. London 35 miles. 


SPLENDID OUTBUILDINGS WITH 


STABLING. TWO GARAGES. 
THREE COTTAGES. 

OLD ESTABLISHED GROUNDS 
Shaded by trees in great variety. 
Formal landscape garden with an old monks’ 
kitchen garden. 


many fine 


stewpond partly walled 


IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES 


TO BE LET ON LEASE OR FREEHOLD MIGHT BE SOLD 


Full particulars of Owners’ 


Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 


as above. 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40 PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





MID-SOMERSET. Between Wells and Castle Cary 


Panoramic views over Vale of Avalon, Glastonbury Tor, to Quantocks 


Enchanting position. 
and Mendips. 


VERY CHARMING SMALL ESTATE. 





(Three pasture fields and 1 cottage let). 
Inspected and strongly recommended. Sole Agents: F. L. 
WwW: 


Phone: REGent 2481. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


With nearly a mile of trout fishing (one bank) in the Meon. 


In the Beautiful Meon Valley 
Central for Winchester, 
Southampton and Portsmouth. 


1475 


25 ACRES. 


Interesting stone-built 
house (part 500 years old). 
Three reception including 
billiards room, 8 beds., 
3 baths. Also annexe con- 
sisting of large room suit- 
able games, library, etc. 
Residence has _ hospitable 
atmosphere; mahogany 
doors, oak floors and 
panelling. 
electric light and 
Partial central 
heating. 
Garage, stables, 2 cottages. 
Grounds have trees, flower- 
ing and evergreen shrubs 


Main 
power. 


FOR SALE WITH 25 ACRES 


Fishing s in hand. 
NICE MODERN HOUSE 
Long drive approach. 
Bright and cheerful interior. 
Hall and cloaks, 3 reception, 
6 beds, bath. 

Main electric light and 
power. Co.’s water. Partial 
central heating. 
Double garage. Inexpen- 
sive garden and paddock. 
4 acres. 
Remainder comprises rich 
and valuable water mea- 


of 
ONLY £9,750. 
MERCER & CO., 


remarkable diversity, dows let for £40 p.a. 


40, Piccadilly, 





Confidently recommended from inspection. Sole 
Piccadilly, W.1. 





Forming compact little country estate, trout fishing one of the chief attractions. £9,500. 


Agents: F. L. 
REGent 2481. 


MERCER & Co., 40, 
Phone: 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


KENsington 
0152-3 





ANTS. PICTURESQUE HOUSE 6 ACRES. 
Close to the lovely New Forest and all amenities. 
Most easily run and splendid order throughout. Lounge 
hall, 3 rec., 4-5 beds, (basins h. and c.), bath. Excellent 
domestic offices. Stabling, garage, greenhouse, cowshed 
for 3, buildings. Main water and electricity. View at once. 





BEAUTIFUL OLD MILL HOUSE. TROUT FISH- 

ING. In a Sussex valley amidst real country, yet 
only 1 mile station. Early Georgian, completely modern- 
ised with excellent taste. Cloakroom. Lounge hall, studio, 
3 reception, 5 beds., 2 baths. Well equipped domestic 
offices. Main water and electricity, modern drainage. 
2 ACRES gardens and orchard with trout stream. 





WEST SUSSEX—4 MILES COAST 
Chichester 4 miles. Goodwood 7 miles. 
GENTLEMAN’S SMALL T.T. DAIRY FARM 65 
ACRES RICH LAND 
also suitable for market gardening. 

LOVELY RESIDENCE 


Well built brick and stone and thoroughly modernised. 


Three reception, 4 beds., bath., h. & c., all beautifully 
fitted. 

MAIN WATER, ELECTRICITY, TELEPHONE. 

EXCELLENT MODERN SET FARM BUILDINGS. 


FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 
Owner returning to Africa. Quick sale required. 





ARGAIN OF THE YEAR. IMMEDIATE SALE 
IMPERATIVE. BEAUTIFUL MODERNISED 
CORNISH FARMHOUSE. First to view will buy. 
Lovely position close to village and market towns. Beauti- 


ful country with trout fishing and hunting close by. Two 
large sitting, 3 large beds., bath., domestic offices. Water 
laid on. Elec. light and power. Modern drainage. Stable, 


garage, large barn. Lovely garden 1 ACRE, much fruit. 
Apply ‘Sole Agents at once. 


GORING-ON-THAMES, OXON. Onlv 5 minutes 
station and easy travel to London... EXCEPTION- 
ALLY WELL BUILT AND ATTRACTIVE LITTLE 
HOUSE stinding in charming matured garden of about 
an acre well stocked with fruit. Three reception, 3 main 
bedrooms. Bathroom. Main electricity. Main water. 
Main drainage. Part central heating. Garage. FREE- 
HOLD ONLY £5,509. VACANT POSSESSION. 
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QROsvenor 1553 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR 8@Q., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





TO LOVERS OF HISTORICAL PROPERTIES. 
AN OLD COACHING INN 
On the Great North Road. Dating from the 15th century. 


CROWN HOUSE, CAXTON, CAMBS 


% 








Converted to an old-world 

residence, but retaining 

many relics of the old 
coaching days. 


Seven bed., bath., 3 recep- 

tion rooms. Main water 

and electricity. Stabling. 
Garage. 


Beautiful secluded old- 
world gardens. 


2 ACRES FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction (uniess sold privately) at The Lion Hotel, Cambridge, 
on Wednesday, July 6, 1949, at 3 p.m. 

Particulars from Solicitors: Messrs. WILKINSON & BUTLER, St. Neots (Tel. 268). 

Auctioneers: Messrs. 8. V. EKINS & SON, St. Neots, Hunts (Tel. No. 29): GEORGE 

TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GRO. 1553). 








BRADWELL-ON-SEA, ESSEX 


Some of the best heavily cropping land on the estuary of the River Blackwater. 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD PROPERTIES INCLUDING TWO DAIRY AND 
ARABLE FARMS OF 268 AND 164 ACRES AND A SMALLHOLDING OF 

50 ACRES 


With large range of buildings suitable market garden, pig or stock farms. 


Also GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE, 8 bed., 2 bath., etc., and 40 acres pasture and salt- 
ings, 2 SMALLER RESIDENCES, 7 COTTAGES, CAFE, WHARF and BUILDINGS. 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in lots at the Corn Exchange, Chelmsford, 
on Friday, July 15th, 1949, at 4 p.m. Vacant Possession of all lots (except on 
cottage). 


The residence, 2 farms and wharf would especially appeal to a 
Gentleman Farmer with yachting interests. 


Particulars of Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. OFFIN & RUMSEY, Rochford, Essex (Tel. 

No. 56111), and GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 

Solicitors: Messrs. REXWORTHY, BONSER & WADKIN, 83-5, Cowcross Street, London 
E.C.1. 


’ 








GROsvenor 2838 


toon TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams: 
T urloran, Audley, London 





By order of the Rt. Hon. the Earl Kitchener of Khartoum. 


Hall, 3 reception, 8 bed., staff rooms, 3 bath., 


good offices and sitting room. 
Central heating. Independent hot water. 
Electricity. Main water. 
Two Cottages. Garages. 


Buildings. Gardens and grounds in old style 


of charm, peace, quietude. 






In charming wooded country. 


BETWEEN CANTERBURY AND FOLKESTONE: NEAR VILLAGE AND BUS ROUTE 


MAYDEKEN, DENTON, KENT 


Formerly the Dower House of Broome Park. 


Walled kitchen garden, sunny nooks. 


Tennis lawn, flowers, orchard, paddock. 


43 ACRES 


Freehold for Sale by Auction on July 6 
at Canterbury (unless sold previously). 





st pce 


Joint Auctioneers: Truscott & COLLIER, 46, High Street, Canterbury, and TURNER LorRpD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. GROsvenor 2833. 








LACY SCOTT & SONS 


3, HATTER STREET, BURY ST. EDMUNDS Tel: 43 and 692 


WEST SUFFOLK 
About 4 miles from Bury St. Edmunds and 18 miles from New market. 
THURSTON GRANGE, BURY ST. EDMUNDS 
A choice Residential Property situated in delightful secluded grounds within 
ring fence with small park comprising: 
9 : Red brick  half-timbered 
Residence, drive approach, 
4 reception rooms, cloak- 
room, domestic offices, 5 
principal bedrooms and 3 
bathrooms on first floor. 
Garage for 3 cars. Six 
. ‘ loose boxes. Cowshed for 
era \ /gereeg \/in mit Ul 2 cows, etc. Electric light 
' /\E L/ 4 from own plant. Main 
: u aS ill "a camels electricity available. 








Water pumped by engine. 


Hot water supply. Drainage 
to septic tank. Lodge cot- 
tage and one other cottage 
occupied by service tenants. 
Beautiful gardens. Two orchards and about 52 ACRES of land. Possession of 
House and 12 Acres which Lacy Scott & SoNs are instructed to Sell by Auction 
at Everards Hotel, Bury St. Edmunds on Wednesday, August 3, 1949, 3-30 p.m. 
(unless sold previously by private treaty). 
Particulars of Sale from LAcy Scott & Sons, Estate Agents, Bury St. Edmunds. 
Tel. 43 and 692. 


——_: CURTIS & WATSON Pea oy 
By direction of Professor L. F. Rushbrook-Williams, C.B.E., J.P. 


HANTS-BERKS HILLS 


Bounded by ducal estates, on outskirts pleasant village, between Reading and Basingstoke. 


“RYE HOUSE,” SILCHESTER 
Charming oak-beamed 
Residence, dating back to 
16th century: period features 
but complitely modernised 
and labour-saving. 
Cloakroom, beautiful 
lounge 28 ft. x 21 ft., 3 other 
reception rooms, 5-7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, domes- 
tic offices with “Aga.’’ 
Main electricity. Partial 
central heating. 
Beautifully laid-out gardens 
by Waterer’s with profusion 
of valuable flowering 
shrubs, rose pergola, water 
garden. Paddocks. 








In all about 10’, ACRES 
DOUBLE GARAGE. PLAY COTTAGE. BUNGALOW. 
Of special interest to archaeologists. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF HOUSE AND GROUNDS. 








= STRUTT & PARKER 
49, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
and at LEWES, CHELMSFORD, PLYMOUTH, and LLYSWEN, WALES 
SUSSEX 
10 miles from Horsham and Brighton. 
A DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE STANDING IN 3 ACRES 





Four reception rooms, bil- 
liards room, 5 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 staff bed- 


rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Garage for 2 cars. Fuel 
and store sheds. Lodge. 





Beautifully maintained garden and grounds. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
For full particulars apply STRUTT& PARKER, as above. 











Auctioneers and Surveyors and 


‘gy 
Estate Agents AR I HUR L. RUSH Valuers 
49, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Telephone: 2772 (2 lines) 
SWAN WOOD, HORAM, EAST SUSSEX 
Between Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne. London 52 miles. 


To be Sold Freehold with about 36 ACRES including 20 acres of glorious 
woodland. 





THE DELIGHTFUL 
SMALL COUNTRY 
PROPERTY 
Guarded by entrance lodge 
and approached by tree- 
lined carriage drive, the 
well-appointed modern resi- 
dence contains: Hall and 
cloakroom, 3 _ reception 
rooms, 6 principal and 4 
secondary bedroems, 2 
bathrooms and_ excellent 
domestic offices. 
Central heating. Main 
electric light and power. 
Modern drainage. 
Outbuildings include 2 
garages. Stables for 3, etc. 





Delightful garden with double tennis lawn, productive kitchen garden, pasture, arable 
land and about 20 acres woodland, in all about 36 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 
Auction July 22, 1949 (or privately meanwhile). ‘ 
Solicitors: Messrs. DEACONS & PRITCHARDS, 49, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
Tel: ROYal 7566. Auctioneers: Messrs. ARTHUR L. RUSH, as above. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 


RTI GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 & ENSON Established 1375 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


Enjoying complete seclusion and quietude, on outskirts of charming old town within walk 
UP-TO-DATE HOUSE 
With exceptionally finely appointed interior, with magnificent 
southerly view. 








of shops, ete. 


The house is of first-class construction and in almost 

faultless condition, special features being bleached oak 

panelling, oak and parquet floors, and washbasins to all 
bedrooms. 

The accommodation includes hall with good cloakroom, 

3 reception rooms, 6-7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and excep- 

tionally good offices with Esse cooker, and staff sitting room. 


*CENTRAL HEATING. CONSTANT HOT WATER. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 





LODGE COTTAGE AND DOUBLE GARAGE. 
3 ACRES of lovely grounds flanked by woodland screens, framing the view illustrate. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 








‘s* BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS wz 


32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1, and KENLEY HOUSE, OXTED, SURREY 


SOUTH SHROPSHIRE 


THE WELL-KNOWN, FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL ESTATE THE GROVE AND FELHAMPTON COURT, CRAVEN ARMS 


Mainly situated in the fertile and well-watered valley tothe south of the Church Stretton Hills, 14 miles from Craven Arms and 6 miles from Church Stretton. 





Embracing an area of 3,264 ACRES and comprising the well-known Agricultural and Residential Property, FELHAMPTON COURT 
The Ideally Situated Country Residence THE GROVE 


10 VERY GOOD DAIRY, ARABLE AND MIXED FARMS, 8 SMALLHOLDINGS, 2 LICENSED HOUSES, 9 DETACHED HOUSES, 47 COTTAGES, 4 SHOPS OR BUSINESS 
PREMISES, ESTATE YARD AND BUILDINGS 
and various enclosures and agricultural land and including excellent trout fishing on the River Onny and other well-known brooks, 


Producing a Total Gross Income of £6,510 PER ANNUM (excluding certain properties in hand) 


Will be offered by Auction (unless previously sold by private treaty) in Lots by Messrs. BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, on Wednesday, July 27, 1949, at 11 a.m, 
at the Craven Arms Hotel, Craven Arms. 


Particulars in due course from the Auctioneers: Messrs. BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 32, Millbank, Westminster, London, 8.W.1 (Tel.: VICtoria 3012) at Oxted, Surrey (Tel.: Oxted, 
975); The Land Agents: Messrs. BENSON & ROGERS-COLTMAN, Market House, Craven Arms, Shropshire (Tel. Craven Arms 2185), or the Solicitors : Messrs. SIMPSON CURTIS & Co. 
41, Park Square, Leeds, 1 (Tel. Leeds 27384). 











ial FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


‘ms Established 1799 
9344/5/6/7 i . e 7 R . OF brother, don” 
AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS ey a 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Telegrams: 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


14 miles Winslow, 63 Bletchleu. 


WELL-STOCKED GARDEN. 


MODERN RESIDENCE OF ORCHARD AND SMALL PADDOCK. 


CHARACTER 
ABOUT 11, ACRES 
TWO RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, 

DRESSING ROOM, BOXROOM, MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
KITCHEN, 2 PANTRIES, 


PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 
3 BATHROOMS. 


GARAGE. VACANT POSSESSION ON 


COMPLETION 





For further particulars: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 (CEN. 9344) 
in conjunction with George Wigley & Sons, 24b, Market Square, Aylesbury. 











En HETHERINGTON & SECRETT a 


19. STATION PARADE, GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. Tel: 2094 











BUCKINGHAMSHIRE —( lose unspoilt fH uimer "Yaateap ye ot ross Stn. 24 miles). FACING GERRARDS CROSS COMMON 
: : : CHARMING COUNTRY 
HOME IN NEARLY 10 ‘‘LOVELL BUILT” 
ACRES MODERN HOUSE 
Three reception rooms with 3 rec., tiled offices, 
(opening into suite 65 ft. 5 beds, 1-2 bathrooms. 
long), Study, 6 best bed- ’ 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, staff GARAGE 
suite of 3 rooms, fine : 
offices. CENTRAL HEATING 
DOUBLE GARAGE. : VACANT POSSESSION 
MAIN SERVICES AND GARDEN OF 1 ACRE 
CENTRAL HEATING 
HARD TENNIS COURT. Auction July 13, 1949 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION ; Cg ORIEN: ae . 
Details of Sole Agents, HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, F.A.I. 4 uctioneers: HETHERINGTOY & SECRET, 48 above. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


ROE DOWNS, NEAR ALTON, HAMPSHIRE 


Alton Station 4 miles. London 1} hours. 











A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE WITH SMALL FARMERY 
650 ft. up facing south with distant views over unspoilt country. Seven beds (basins), 
2 well-fitted bathrooms, 3 reception, model offices with Esse. Main electric light, central 
heating. Three cottages. Garages for 4. Range of farm buildings with cowstalls and 

stabling. Charming well-timbered gardens, pasture and woodland. 
ABOUT 18 ACRES 
Auction on July 5, 1949 (unless sold privately beforehand) 
Joint Auctioneers: BROWNING, Woop & PARTNERS, Crompton House, Aldwych, W.C.2, 
and WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. = 





GROsvenor 





-LIMEKILN FARM, CHALVINGTON, SUSSEX 


Close to the South Downs. Easy reach Lewes and coast. Just over the hour from London. 





SUPERBLY APPOINTED PERIOD HOUSE OF THE 17th CENTURY 
CAPITAL FARM OF 70 ACRES 
In one of the most favoured parts of Sussex, in a very lovely and secluded setting. 
The subject of great expenditure and in exceptional order. Three reception rooms, 
model offices with * Aga,’’ 5 bedrooms, 3 luxurious bathrooms, self-contained staff 
rooms with bathroom. Main electricity, central heating. Garage, stabling. Old-world 
gardens. Bailiff’s house, 2 fine cottages. Range of farm buildings. 
Auction July 25 at Lewes (unless previously sold). VACANT POSSESSION 
Highly recommended by the Auctioneers: WILSON & CoO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











ESTATE 
OFFICES 


BENTALLS 


Telephone: 
KINgstone 1001 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, SURREY 





DORKING, SURREY 


400 ft. above sea level in beautiful surroundings near Green 
Line bus route and station. 

A CHARMING AND COMMODIOUS MATURED 

RESIDENCE 

With 3-4 reception rooms, 8-9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and 

domestic offices. Charming grounds of over 14. ACRES. 

Also attractive Detached Cottage with 4 rooms, kitchen, 

bathroom and w.c., garage and about '; ACRE 

PRICE £7,500 or would be sold separately at £5,000 

and £2,500 respectively. 





Close to the river and public transport facilities in the 
picturesque village of 


THAMES DITTON, SURREY 

A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
In the Tudor style, superbly appointed with genuine 
Elizabethan oak panelling, and with central heating 
throughout. Three reception rooms, 5-7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms and compact offices. Three garages. Gardens of 
', ACRE, beautifully laid out. Hard tennis court. 


PRICE £7,850 FREEHOLD 





ST. GEORGE’S HILL, WEYBRIDGE 
On high ground with splendid open views over the golf course. 
Station one mile. of central 


MODERN HOUSE OF OUTSTANDING MERIT 





On two floors with complete central heating. Six bedrooms, 
3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, well-appointed offices and 
double garage. Wooded garden of about 134 ACRES. 
PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD. 
Illustrated particulars from Sole Agents, above. 


CHARMING SMALL QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
On high ground with open outlook, within a few minutes’ walk 


EPSOM, SURREY 
Recently renovated internally by an expert, to combine 
the most attractive features of both ages. Two reception 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, luxuriously fitted offices. Garage. 
Small walled garden. 
PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 


Apply for illustrated particulars from Sole Agents above. 





In a pleasant riverside residential locality within easy reach 
of Town. 


HAMPTON-ON-THAMES 


A CHOICE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


Comprising 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, and offices on 
2 floors only, with partial central heating. Secluded 
grounds of 1. ACRE. Detached garage. 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 
Illustrated particulars from Sole Agents, above. 


OFFERS INVITED 











WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading’ 2920 & 4112 





ONE OF THE CHOICEST LITTLE PROPERTIES IN BERKS AMIDST A BSO- 
LUTELY UNSPOILT COUNTRY BETWEEN HAWTHORN HILL AND 
READING. 


FOXLEY COTTAGE, BINFIELD, BERKS 


Possessing an air of charac- 
ter and charm, planned for 
easy service. Square hall, 
cloaks., 3 sitting including 
a fine lounge. Loggia. Five 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Compact offices. Central 
heating throughout. Main 
electricity, gas, and water. 
Excellent garages for 2-3 
cars, 

Delightful garden. 
Good kitchen garden. 
Numerous fruit trees. Hard 
tennis court and 2 pad- 
docks about 
5 ACRES FREEHOLD 





For Sale privately or by Auction in July next. 


Illustrated particulars from tue Auctioneers: WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 


BLAKE & CO. 


129, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROsvenor 3761 (6 lines) 


KINGSWOOD, SURREY 
5 miles from Reigate, 2 miles from Tadworth, 13 miles from London, at an elevation of 
600 feet. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
in perfect order both inside and out. 





Seven bedrooms, dressing 

room, 4 reception rooms, 

maids’ sitting room, 2 bath- 
rooms. 


Main electricity, gas and 
water. Central heating. 


The gardens, which ex- 
tend in all to about 
2'. ACRES, have recently 
been completely relaid out 
at great cost and are in 
perfect order. 





Bia 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS WITH WASHDOWN 
GREENHOUSE, THATCHED SUMMERHOUSE 
PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 
Further particulars and order to view from the Sole Agents, as above. 














*Phone 


crawicy 528 A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. ocustats Sunney 


THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 





£15 500 SUSSEX. GENTLEMAN’S HORTICULTURAL HOLDING, near 
=o » station, with modern house, 3 rec., 5 bed. and 2 bathrooms. Cottage. 
Main services. Two garages. 5 ACRES. All equipment and implements included. 
(Ref. 6233) 





£5 750 SUSSEX SURREY BORDER. 15th-CENTURY OAK-BEAMED 
’ COTTAGE, 3 rec., 4-7 bed. and 2 bathrooms. Main services. Garage. 


Old-world gardens and paddock. 2 ACRES. (Ref. 2209) 





£3 750 SUSSEX, 29 MILES LONDON. MODERNISED COTTAGE, 
> 3 sitting rooms, 3 bed. and bathroom. All main services. Garage. Garden 
% ACRE. (Ref. 1621) 





£12 500 SUSSEX, DAILY REACH LONDON. FIRST-CLASS MODERN 

+ HOUSE with lovely views: 3 rec., 6 bed. and 3 bathrooms, fitted wash 
basins. Central heating, main services. Double garage. Cottage. Stabling, hard tennis 
court. Gardens 4 ACRES. (Ref. 1868) 





£9 750 SURREY. GENTLEMAN’S FARM 39 ACRES, with farmhouse, 
’ 2 rec., 3 bed. and bathroom. Ample farm buildings, stream. (Ref. 8175) 





£9 500 FULLY FURNISHED. SYLVAN SETTING INSUSSEX. MODERN 
> TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE, 2 rec., 5 bed. and bathroom. Two garages, 


paddock and woodlands. 4 ACRES. (Ref. 5686) 








And at Clonmel Est. 1896 
and Fethard, 


Ireland 


STOKES & QUIRKE x1... 


33, KILDARE STREET, DUBLIN. Tel. 61511-2 





©. GALWAY, BALLINASLOE. NON-BASEMENT GEORGIAN RESI- 
DENCE, built of cut stone, on 78 ACRES (s.m.). Four rec. rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, sep. w.c. Usual domestic offices. Main electric light and power throughout. 
Two loose boxes, 3 stalls, stabling for approx. 40 animals. Garage for 3 cars, hay barn, 
weigh-bridge, etc. One cottage on land. Two walled-in orchards of approximately 
2 acres and 1 acre respectively. PRICE £10,000 AND FEES. (Fol. 845). 





O. CORK. On the banks of the River Lee. Five miles from City. CHARMING 

QUEEN ANNE HOUSE on 123 acres. Four rec. rooms (24ft. by 18 ft.). Six 
bedrooms, bathroom, usual domestic offices. Four acres walled-in garden. Hunting, 
shooting, fishing. PRICE £9,500 AND FEES. (Fol. 595). 





O. MEATH, LAGORE, RATOATH. Fifteen miles from Dublin City. In one 
of the best hunting districts in Ireland. LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE ON 
53 ACRES. FREEHOLD. Four rec., 10 bedrooms. Usual domestic offices. Main 


electricity. Telephone. All modern conveniences. Sixteen loose boxes, Steward’s 
} I 


house, garage, hay and oats loft. PRICE £15,000 AND FEES. (Fol. 756). 


Specialists in Irish Sporting, Farming and Residential Properties. 
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Telegrams: MAYfair 6341 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, Ps e e (10 tines) 
ae" 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
By order US the Exors. of the will of Lady Thursby. By direction of Lt.-Col. Sir Albert Stern, C.M.G. 
FOUNTAIN COURT, BROOK BARHAM COURT, MAIDSTONE oe: on 
Nr. CADNAM, HANTS Under 4 miles from the centre of the town. Northiam Station 1} miles, Robertsbridge 7 miles. Hastings 


In the best part of the New Forest. . 10 miles. 








MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 








FREEHOLD ee oe eon, ——— 6 Fe ngewe A LOVELY OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE WITH 
: : ; up-to-date domestic offices. Passenger lift. Main water 
Ba Bg gpa ee song ree ee and electricity. Oil-fired central heating. Electric laundry. : GEORGIAN FEATURES 
ne Y conden. Garages for 5. Three flats. Stables. Lodge. Two tennis Eight bedrooms (with basins h. & ¢.), 4 bathrooms, lounge 


courts. Cricket ground. Gardens and parkland. Asa lot with hall 
634 acres. Very suitable for high-class school or college. ’ 
Also famous walled peach gardens with house and 6} acres. 
Numerous cottages. Post Office and general store. Small 
holding. Valuable accommodation land with river frontage. 


Hall, 5 reception rooms, modern domestic offices with Aga, 

6 best bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 9 secondary bedrooms. 

Central heating. Own water and electricity. Large lake. 

Kitchen garden. Home dairy farm. Four cottages. 
Garages. Stabling. 


, 3 reception rooms, modern offices, maids’ sitting room. 
Central heating, company’s water, main electricity. 
Charming gardens and grounds, kitchen gardens. Garages, 
outbuildings, cottage. 

















IN ALL ABOUT 287 ACRES 
ABOUT 75 ACRES With Vacant Possession of Many Lots For Sale by P we ALL asour W aGneS 
Vacant Possession (except — cottage). Possession | Auction in Lots (unless sold privately) at the Royal Star mainly Let and producing £50 per annum. 
of farm at Michaelmas. Hotel, Maidstone, on Thursday, June 30, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
For sale by auction on the property 8th July (unless | [llustrated partic ulars from Solicitors: € ‘owanb CHANCE Cs Sie Cee 
sold privately). AND Co., 155, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 (MANsion Full particulars and photographs from the Sole Agents: 
Joint Auctioneers: RUMSEY & RUMSEY, 111, Old Christ- House Joint Auctioneers: ep FRENCH AND JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
church Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 7080), and JOHN D. Son, 38, Earl Street, Maidstone (Tel. 4162): JoHN D. who have inspected and can strongly recommend the 
Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. property. (33236 ) 
WEST SUSSEX BETWEEN OXFORD AND AYLESBURY 
4 miles from Midhurst and 5 from Petworth. Within an hour of Town, with frequent trains. 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE AND STUD FARM Station } mile, Aylesbury 6, Princes Risborough 6. 
With delightful completely c A Beautiful Specimen of 2 
modernised Sussex farm- 16th- and 17th-Century 
house. Three reception, Architecture. 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity. Central 
heating. _Bailiff’s house. Central heating, main elec- 
Cottage. Excellent farm tricity and water. Lovely 
and stud buildings princi- old ‘barn: garage and 
pally built of flint with stabling. Walled garden 
slated roofs, 9 loose boxes, with 1l5th-centurv dove- 
standings es 4 cows, barn, cote; paddock 


Seven bed, 3. reception. 
billiards room, 4. bath. 








ete. all 
IN ALL ABOUT 7 
ABOUT 84 ACRES ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION OF FOR SALE WITH 
THE WHOLE POSSESSION : : 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (32686) Inspected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square,W.1 (40764) 











CHUDLEIGH, DEVON PROPERTY | 
Phone: 2201 } TAR HE Bl ; By. A: CONSULTANT 


By direction of Rt. Hon. Lord Churston. 


IN MUCH FAVOURED 
TORBAY AREA 


Brixham 1 mile, Torquay 6, Dartmouth 4 





Ideally suited as: 
SCHOOL OR TRAINING COLLEGE 


MATERNITY OR NURSING HOME. 
A fascinating Georgian Mansion of historic 


interest. Offered on lease to substantial tenant at 


Set in beautifully undulating parklike grounds, a rental of £600 per annum. 
stream, and Home Farm of 60 acres. 
27 bedrooms, 6 bath., offices, 6 handsome 
reception rooms, 


Electric light. Central heating. 
Cottage and ample buildings. 


POSSESSION DECEMBER 25 


For photographs, plan and illustrated particu- 
lars apply Sole Agents as above. 





LUPTON HOUSE, CHURSTON FERRERS 








a DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE = 


675/6 
STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
By direction of Captain CS. B. Swinley, DS.O., DISC. RN. 


ON THE COTSWOLDS 
Situate 700 ft. up and commanding magnificent views. 
Within easy reach of Cheltenham, Cirencester and Gloucester. 
Close to Minchinhampton Golf Course. 
HILL HOUSE, LYPIATT, NEAR STROUD 
A charming stone-built and stone-tiled Country 
Residence. 
Containing 3 rec. rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom with mod- 
ern fittings, 2 W.C.s, 2 attic bedrooms, offices with domestic 
boiler and central heating boiler. Main electric light and 
power. Immersion heater. Main gas. Central heating. 
Easily maintained grounds, fruit and vegetable garden. 
LODGE. GARAGES AND STABLING. 
Small orchard. 


IN ALL 2!, ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750 
or might be let furnished. 




















Auctioneers PRETTY & ELLIS Estate WALLIS & WALLIS 


Surveyors Agents a" Gia ees 
TT aeons anh i she sars ras 146-7, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD (Tel. — 9); and at 
“ia “ea a eae = oh em 200, HIGH STREET, LEWES (Tel. 1370) 
Hive ; oe GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM. FASCINATING FARMHOUSE containing 
: - altif; wealth of oak, the whole modernised and complete with modern conveniences. 
MERSHAM. ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE in really beautifu Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms. bathroom and offices. Co’s electrie light, gas 
condition. Ten mins. station. Two rec. rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Offices. 


r ‘ and water. Garage for 3 cars. Charming pleasure grounds. Hard tennis court ard 
eee ee ee AGOUT 1 ACHE. paddock. IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD PRICE REDUCED FROM 


£10,000 to £8,750 




















: : F UILDFORD AND CRANLEIGH (BETWEEN). AN UNUSUALLY ATTRAC- 

Se: Rural setting. Five mins. station. CHARMING COUNTRY G TIVE RESIDENCE originally two cottages, surrounded by common: and. Two 

eee Of S eat rooms, billiard-room, 4/4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, offices, reception rooms on south front, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Co’s water and electric light. 

bungalow, garage 4, stabling. Main services. _ Secluded gardens in perfect order, 2 Garage for 2 cars. Inexpensive pleasure grounds in beautiful order with productive 
paddocks, total 6 ACRES, £18,000 (NEAR OFFERS). kitchen garden and paddock nearly 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 

‘ita HURT PERIOD COTTAGE with oak beamed ceilings and floors, modernised 

peng NEAR HAYWARDS NEATH. IDEAL SMALL ESTATE for business and redecorated throughout. Two reception rooms, including fine square shaped 

anes 15 CRN. VERORG SONER SRS. AMIRCHVS BORGO, With © tes. soceae, 19 bedrooms lounge, cloakroom, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Fine old barn suitable for conversion into 

including 2 suites, 3 bathrooms, offices, cottage, garage 2. 23 ACRES. All main garage. Co’s water, electric light. HALF AN ACRE of garden. FREEHOLD 

services. garage. ater, ght. g \ 


£5,250.— WaLLis & WALLIS, 146-7, High Street, Guildford (Tel. 3328-9). 
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SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.J. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.LC.S., F.A.1. 


FOX SONS 


LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON. 


WIMBORNE, DORSET 


Situated on Colehill in an excellent residential area with rural surroundings and com- 
manding magnificent uninterrupted views to the Purbeck Hills and the Isle of Wight. 
THE SPECIALLY DESIGNED AND MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, “LYNDHURST” 

Six bedrooms (5 fitted h. and ec. basins), 2 bathrooms, 2 fine reception rooms, sun 
room, maid’s sitting room, 4 i 





By direction of the Executor of Mrs. A. G. Begbie deceased. 


INGWOOD—HAMPSHIRE 


Excellent fishing, riding and shooting facilities. On the border of the New Forest, 9 miles 
from Christchurch, 12 miles from Bournemouth. 
THE INTERESTING COTTAGE-STYLE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
“THE RED HOUSE,’ SOUTHAMPTON ROAD 


Six bedrooms, bathroom, cloaks, kitchen and offices. 
spacious. lounge, study, 

dining room, maids’ sitting Excellent garage, green- 
room, hall, cloaks, kitchen house. Main electricity, gas 
and offices. Garage, barn, and water. Central heating. 
outbuildings, vinery. All Septic tank drainage. 
public services. Charming Delightful garden with 
walled pleasure garden, magnificent sun terrace, 
part walled orchard, and lawns, rockeries and _ her- 
productive kitchen garden. baceous borders, kitchen 
The whole extending to garden with fruit trees. 
an area of over 4% ACRE. The whole extending to an 


5 Nt ae area of about 

VACANT POSSESSION ¥, ACRE 

ON come onetening OF VACANT POSSESSION 
PURCHASE ON COMPLETION : 

To be sold by Auction on the premises on July 13, 1949, at 3 p.m. (unless To be Sold by Auction at St. Peters Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 

previously sold privately) July 14, 1949 (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. SLADE & WEST, 15, Institute Road, Swanage; Auctioneers: Messrs. Solicitors: Messrs. WILEY & POWLES, Princes House, 39, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth and branch offices, also at Joint Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; 
Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. Mr. HAROLD E. CLUTTERBUCK, 12, West Boro, Wimborne, Dorset. 


WANTLEY MANOR, HENFIELD “THE BARN” ee SUSSEX NEAR HASTINGS 


Occupying a splendid position on the outskirts of the village, close to omnibus and station, 
Brighton 11 miles. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE PERIOD RESIDENCE 
which is a splendid example of the smaller Sussex Manor House 











Occupying a unique sheltered position nearly 100 ft. above sea level, and commanding sea 
and downland views, 44 miles east of Hastings, sea about 600 yds. distant. 
QENUINE 16th-CENTURY BARN reconstructed (with modern improvements) in 
brick and tile, retaining the old king posts and oak beams of the eet barn. 


Six bedrooms, 2 _ bath- 
rooms, entrance hall, draw- 
ing room, lounge, dining 
room, cloakroom, excellent 
domestic offices. All main 
services. Two garages. 
Stabling and other useful 
outbuildings. Two bunga- 
lows. 


Charming gardens and 
grounds, including delight- 
ful paved courtyard, lawns, 
flower beds, orchard, kit- 
chen garden and paddock, 





The accommodation, which 
is principally on one floor 
comprises: charming lounge 
with inglenook fireplace, 
dining recess and galleried 
staircase, 3 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom, 
usual offices. The attrac- 
tive gardens extend to 
about two-thirds of an 
acre, being well divided 
into lawns, small enclosed 
tea garden, orchard, kit- 
chen garden, etc. Brick and 
tile garden cabin with 
lighting, water, w.c. Green- 
house. Summerhouse. Tool 





shed. Brick and tile garage. 
The residence was at one time used as a club and with SPR er recently made 
is now even more suitable for that Psamc " VAC: anf caty) at the © - 
. : To be sold by Auction (unless previously so y private treaty) a e Castle 
previously sold by private treaty. Hotel, Wellington Square, Hastings, on Thursday, July 21, 
Solicitors: Messrs. GRIFFITH, SMITH, WADE & RILEY, 47, Old Steine, Brighton; Solicitors: Messrs. GASQUET, METCALFE & WALTON, 23, Philpot Lane, hse E.C.3; 
Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel : Hove 9201 (6 lines). Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 


WEST SUSSEX COAST PORTHCURNO—CORNWALL | SALISBURY—WILTSHIRE 


Situate in the heart of this pleasant seaside village, less than . a on He yi ak THIS DELIGHTFUL REGENCY PERIOD 
a mile from the sea, close to local shops and on an omnibus Occupying an unrivalle d position close to the beach with RESIDENCE 

route to Worthing about 4 miles distant uninterrupted sea views from the Lizard to Penrith and the pee : . 
DISTINCTIVE MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED | Scillics beyond, 10 miles from Land’s End and Penzance, | constructed of part stone and brick, occupying a convenient 


IN ALL ABOUT 6%, ACRES 
To be sold by Auction on July 7, 1949, at The Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, unless 








; RESIDENCE | A 30 miles from Falmouth. position close to all amenities. 
exceptionally well-appointed and with unique built-in ; 
furniture. THE VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE ‘“HEATHCOT,”’ PORTHCURNO, 
CORNWALL 


Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, study, 
studio, kitchen and offices. 


Garden with large lawns and about 8 acres of cliff land. 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 10 ACRES 
GARAGE. MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 





To be Sold by Auction at the Alverne Hall, Municipal 
Buildings, Penzance, on July 21, 1943 (unless pre- 





Eight bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
"y >» 2 (9 P ' 6 ¢ 2 > 2 ie oly di a ‘. . 
Four bedrooms (2 h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, south lounge rooms, maids’ sitting room, cloaks, kitchen and offices. 
about 26 ft. long with communicating doors to dining room, 


~ * p EON viously sold privately). 
cloakroom, well equipped kitchen. Flint outbuildings 


Double garage. Large hut. Two greenhouses. 


comprising double garage, staff bed-sitting room, w.c. and Solicitors: Messrs. BORLASE & VENNING, 58, Morrab Road, Fitted washbasins to all main bedrooms and dressing room. 
Boxvoem (euliatie for conversion to bungalow). The Well matured gardens and grounds including kitchen 
grounds are a feature of the property and have been well Penzance, Cornwall. ‘ gi sales g . ie ’ 
laid out and maintained. They include extensive lawns garden, orchard, lawns, etc., the whole covering an 


erea of about 3 ACRES 
PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 
Brighton and Worthing; Messrs. A. TREGLOWN & SONS, | particulars of Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
8, Chapel Street, Penzance, Cornwall. Bournemouth. 


BEAULIEU—HAMPSHIRE 


Nicely situated on high ground and commanding uninterrupted views over the New Forest. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


and flower beds, ornamental pond and crazy paving, Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christ- 
orchard and vegetable garden. church Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, 
IN ALL ABOUT 1'!, ACRES 
PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 

Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing (Tel. 6120). 


FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE 
With magnificent uninterrupted views over Firth of Clyde. 


Wemyss Bay, Renfrewshire, Scotland 
Situated on the shores of the Clyde in a most enviable positic , py . ; ; - 
Glasgow, 8 <td from Greenock and 35 miles LaLa an yim —s beautifully fitted with all conveniences and comforts. 
ee most attractive, beautifully situated Borine Residence, ““Tighnamara”’ Five bedrooms, dressing room, large storeroom, 2 bathrooms, 3 panelled reception 
t Soundly constructed of rooms, sun room, cloak- , >) 
local stone and containing room, kitchen with Aga 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, range, good domestic offices. 
boxrooms, dressing room, 
attractive entrance hall, 
billiards room, boudoir, 











Main electricity and water. 


library, lounge, dining room, Central ; heating. Good 
morning room, cloakroom garage. Garden room. Tool 
and complete domestic room. 


offices. Garage for 2 cars 
with covered wash. Cot- 
tage with 6 rooms. 
Matured well-stocked gar- 
den of about %, ACRE. 
Co.’s gas, water and elec- 
tricity. Main drainage. 
VACANT POSSESSION on 
completion of purchase. * : 
For particulars apply Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton, 99 YEARS LEASE FROM 1932. GROUND RENT £20 PER ANNUM 
Brighton and Worthing. For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


Bournemouth 6300 44-52 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH iin 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) ‘‘ Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 


The gardens and grounds 
include lawns, flower beds 
and border, kitchen garden 
with greenhouse, fruit cage. 
The whole extends to an 
area of about 134 ACRES 








PRICE £9,000 
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oe HARRODS a 


Telegrams: 


“Estate, Harrods, London” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 pray ne 


and Haslemere 





FORTHCOMING PROPERTY AUCTION SALES 
To be offered on the dates stated (if not previously sold privately). Illustrated particulars and conditions of sale will 
be sent upon application. 





AUCTION JULY 19 (IF NOT PREVIOUSLY SOLD PRIVATELY) 


BRIMSHOTT FARM, CHOBHAM, SURREY 


Delightful situation with views over miles of Commonland. 


A HOME OF INFINITE CHARM AND CHARACTER 
being a period farmhouse with additions in complete 
harmony by Mr. P. Morley Horder, F.R.I.B.A. Every 
modern comfort and amenity has been blended with its 
period characteristics with great skill, and the whole is 
beautifully appointed and in faultless order. Hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 7 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, staff 
sitting room. Magnificent barn (40 ft. by 20 ft.) with 
dance floor and minstrel gallery. Garages (4), stabling (2). 
Excellent cottage. Main electric light, power and water. 
Modern drainage. Partial central heating, charming 
gardens and grounds, tennis court, orchard, paddock, etc. 
T 6% ACRES 
FREEHOLD POSSESSION 
Solicitors: Messrs. DRUCES & ATTLEE, 82, King William 
Street, E.C.4. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34/36, Hans 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (KENsington 1490, Extn. 
806), 8/9, Station Approach, West Byfleet, Surrey. ( Byfleet 
149). 








AUCTION JULY 5 (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) 


PARK FARM, ALFOLD, NEAR CRANLEIGH 


Pleasant rural situation yet close to buses. 
THE EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL AND 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
Comprising an attractive farmhouse, 3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, modern bathroom, excellent domestic offices. 
Main electric light, power and water, Central heating. 
Modern drainage. 
Garages. Loose boxes. 
Excellent farmery. Charming garden. Arable pasture 
and woodland. 
ABOUT 37 ACRES 
FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. 
Solicitors: Messrs. MELLERSH & LOVELACE, 22, Church 
Street, Godalming. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34/36, 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (KE Nsington 1490, 
Extn. 810), and Messrs. WELLER SON & GRINSTED, Cranleigh, 
Surrey. (Tel: Cranleigh 5). 








AUCTION JULY 19 (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) 


SANDHILLS CORNER, WITLEY, SURREY 


Fine situation in this lovely district. Panoramic views. South aspect. Station about 4 mile. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN 

RESIDENCE IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 
Oak and pine floors, exceptional range built-in cupboards, 
hall, 3 reception rooms, principal suite (bed., dressing and 
bathrooms), 5 other bedrooms, 2 other bathrooms. Ultra- 

modern domestic offices. 
Co.’s electric light, power and water. 
Complete central heating. Modern drainage. Built-in 
garage. 

Pleasant shady grounds ABOUT 2', ACRES 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Solicitors: Messrs. HAWES & UDELL, 29, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Auctioneers: HARRODS 
LTp., 35-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KEN- 
sington 1490. Extn. 810), and 56a, High Street, Haslemere, 
Surrey (Tel. 953/4). 








AUCTION JULY 5 (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) 


_WATERDELL HOUSE, CROXLEY GREEN, HERTS 


THE DESIRABLE FREEHOLD COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
The main part dating from 1816 
Occupying a rural situation close to the pleasant Croaley Green. 
Easy reach of ’buses and stations. London 20 miles. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, staff sitting room, company’s services, 
modern drainage. 

Garages for 3. Stabling for 2. Cottage. 
Pleasant walled garden, tennis lawn, ete., and pasture 
field (44 acres let). 

IN ALL ABOUT 7'. ACRES 
POSSESSION EXCEPT FIELD 
Solicitors : Messrs. TOLHURSTS, Gravesend, Kent. 
Auctioneers : HARRODS, LTD., 34-36, Hans _ Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (KENsington 1490, Eatn. 807). 








AUCTION JULY 12 AS A WHOLE OR IN 3 LOTS (IF NOT PREVIOUSLY AUCTION JULY 19 (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) 
vapatapeelianaeccmtgnanpgld FOLEY HOUSE, BOGNOR REGIS 

BARTON MERE, BARTON-ON-SEA, HANTS BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Best part of this favourite residential area. Buses pass property. Sea and station } mile. OF ATTRACTIVE AND DIGNIFIED ELEVATION 


Best residential area half a mile from the sea, station and shops. 
CHARMING ¥ i 
FREEHOLD - p 
RESIDENCE Hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 


‘ : $ ssing rooms, 2 
Hall, 2-3 reception rooms, bed and dressing rooms 


4-5 bedrooms (h. and ¢.). bathrooms, staff sitting 
Bath, main services. Gar- 
age. Delightful gardens, 
ornamental lake. Tennis Central heating. Garage. 
court and = pasture and 
smallholding, in all about 


room. Main services. 


Pleasant secluded gardens. 





10 ACRES 
, FREEHOLD 
with about 950 ft. roac 
frontage. POSSESSION 
Solicitors: Messrs. C. V. YouNG & COWPER & WHITTON, 65, Stoke Newington Road, Solicitors: Messrs. TYNDALL NICHOLS & Hapvimis D, 95, Colmore ‘Read, Birmingham 3. 
N.16. Auctioneers: Messrs. PEARSON, COLE & SHORLAND, New Milton, Hants (Tel. 204), Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KENsington 
and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel: KE Nsington 1490. Eztn. 809), and Messrs. TREGEAR & SONS, Aldwick Road, West ai Regis 





1409. Eatn. 806). (Bognor Regis 1771). 
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—- ‘TTRESIDDER_) & CO. scovntsnren, Landes” 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 





15 MINUTES’ CAR RUN FROM THE WEST END 
On high ground with views and pleasantly placed in garden of 234 ACRES 


A picturesque copy of a 
TUDOR MANOR 
HOUSE 


built for the present owner 
in 1927 of the finest 
materials. 


Seven bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
music or dance room, com- 
pact domestic offices. Cen- 
tral heating, polished oak 
floors, doors and panelling. 
All main services. Double 
garage. 





Delightful grounds including tennis and other lawns, productive orchard with 100 
fruit trees, kitchen garden, etc. 
IN ALL ABOUT 23, ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended Ww ith confidence by the —" Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 
77, South Audley Street, W. 
ORNISH COAST. Near Mullion. Magnificent views over Channel and coastline. 
CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, 3 reception, bath, 6-7 bedrooms. 
Main electricity, Aga cooker, septic tank drainage. Garage for 3. Cottage optional. 
Attractive but ‘simple gardens, prolific walled early kitchen and fruit garden, ete. 
1 ACRE. £6,750 without cottage.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 





N DEVON. DETACHED THATCHED COTTAGE in perfect condition, 
* delightful situation. Two bed., 1 large sitting room, kitchen, bathroom (septic 
tank drainage). Garden, garage. In hamlet es 1 mile village. PRICE 2,000 QNS. 
Furniture wound be sold.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


£5,850, OR NEAR OFFER 20 ACRES 
WEST SUSSEX. Five miles Pulborough and Petworth. LOVELY OLD TIMBER- 
FRAMED COTTAGE with oak beams, open fireplaces and tiled roof. Excellent 
condition. Three reception, bathroom, 6 bed. Garage, barn. Gardens, 5 ACRES 
pasture, remainder delightful woodland.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (24,556) 


26 ACRES (PART LET) 
ORSET. Overlooking the Stour Valley, 24 miles rail and town. CHARMING 
MANOR HOUSE, 3 reception, bath, 5 bedrooms, separate staff flat (sitting 
room, bath, 2 bed). Main electricity, Esse cooker. Garages, stabling, gardener’s 
cottage. Beautifully timbered and very prolific grounds, kitchen and fruit garden, 
orchard-paddock, and 20 ACRES of land (let to farmer).—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, 
South Audley Street, W.1. (14,622) 


AUCTION JUNE 30 (UNLESS SOLD PREVIOUSLY 
BECKINGTON ABBEY, SOMERSET. Three miles Frome Station, 4 Westbury 
Junction, 5 Trowbridge, 10 Bath. In picturesque village. ANCIENT AND 
INTERESTING RESIDENCE. Lounge hall, 2-3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 5-6 bed- 
rooms (2 h. and c.). All main services. "Phone. Garage. T.T. cowhouse. Inexpensive 
grounds 2 ACRES.—Joint Auctioneers: QUARTLEY, SONS & WHITE, 26, King Street, 
Frome, Somerset, and TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 








HARROW, PINNER 
aud BEACONSFIELD 


CORRY & 


20, LOWNDES STREET. S.W. 


CORRY CHALFONT ST. PETER 
and RICKMANSWORTH 


SLOane 0136 (5 I nes) 





GLORIOUS SOUTH DOWNS 


Close Steyning. Completely unspoilt surroundings. 





BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN PERFECT DECORATIVE ORDER 


HERTS. 40 MINUTES TOWN 


Elevated position. Lovely views. 







UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN 


- . bet, | RESIDENCE 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 fine reception — Maid’s room, 4 princ Pt yee geen Studio or bedroom, 2 bathrooms, 2 maid’s Built on labour-saving lines. Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception 
vedrooms. Co’s services. Jual hot-water system. rooms. Maid’s room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathroo ' Central 
DOUBLE GARAGE. LODGE. e SUMMER HOUSE, . heating. Main services. Garage. Greenhouse. Tool sheds. 
Lovely gardens with many distinctive features. Extensive kitchen gardens. Hard fruit. Well stocked garden of about 1 ACRE. Freehold. 
IN ALL 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD £12,000 Offers invited prior to Auction. 
Sole Agents. (V332) Sole Agents. (R1440) 








EGGAR & CO. 


74, CASTLE STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY (Tel. 6221/2) 


SOUTH OF THE HOG’S BACK 


Charming Old Country House in park-like grounds. 





1} miles town and station. 


Three reception rooms, 

cloakroom, 7 bedrooms, 4 

bathrooms, ample domestic 
offices. 


Central heating throughout. 


Most expensively fitted 
throughout. 


Three garages, stabling, 2 
cottages. 


Charming gardens and 
grounds about 10 ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Full particulars from the Agents, as above 


HAYWARDS HEATH Telegrams: Jarvis, 
Tel: 700 (3 lines) JARVIS & co. iepeunas Heath 





MID-SUSSEX 


Within few miles main line station. 


FOR SALE WITH A FEW ACRES ONLY OR MORE LAND BY 
ARRANGEMENT 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


now being thoroughly reconditioned and decorated. 
Position is one of the finest in the county with magnificent views of the South Downs. 


The accommodation comprises on two floors, 10 or 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 or 5 
well-proportioned reception rooms, etc. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING, 
LODGE OR COTTAGE CAN BE HAD IF REQUIRED. 


Particulars and photos from the Agents: JARVIS & CO., as above. 











DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON 


Established 1759 NEWBURY Tel. Newbury 1 


NEAR WELLS, SOMERSET 
With fine views to the Mendips. 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE WITH 31 ACRES 





Accommodation: hall with 
cloaks, 4 reception rooms. 


kitchen, with Aga, 7 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Small farmery. 


Cowhouse for 17. ide 
Licence. 
Possession. £9,000 or 
NEAR offer 








BAYDON WILTS. Attractive Residential Farm comprising CHARMING 

GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. Three reception rooms, 5-6 bedrooms. Usual offices. 
All services. Six cottages. Excellent farm buildings. Well watered pastures and pro- 
ductive arable, in all 386 ACRES. Auction at Chequers Hotel, Newbury, Thursday, 
June 30, at 2.30 p.m.—Auctioneers: DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Newbury. 











SOUTHBOURNE 
PARKSTONE 
BROADSTONE 


BOURNEMOUTH 


POOLE ADAMS, 
SWANAGE RENCH & WRIGHT 


COUNTRY ROADHOUSE ON A.31 
BETWEEN HARBOUR, SEA AND MARKET TOWNS 


CAFE with riverside gar- 
dens, well known for teas 
and suppers. 
PETROL: Electric pumps. 
GUESTS: 6 bed. (with 
basins), sitting room, 2 
bathrooms. Bungalow 





annexe, 
GENERAL SHOP with ice 
cream sales. 

MILL with turbine, suit 
light manufactory. 
CAMPING ISLAND 
(2 acres in all) with boating 
and fishing. 
COMMERCIAL EEL 
TRAPS. CAR PARK 
Main electricity. Telephone 
£6,975 for property including goodwill, catering licences, and all modern 
equipment. Immediate offers invited as a going concern. View by telephone 
appointment with the Sole Agents: ADAMS, RENCH & WRIGHT, Broadstone 
(Tel. 666; evenings 388), Dorset. 


OLD MILL TEA ROOMS 
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TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.|I M A Pp L fF & Cc a 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1 
(EUSton 7000) O., TD. 


(REGent 4685) 





AMIDST SURREY’S PICTURESQUE HEATHER CLAD COMMONS 


24 miles from main line station with service of fast electric trains to Waterloo, one hour's journey. 
THE ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
On high ground with magnificent gardens. 


Accommodation on two floors only including panelled 
entrance, lounge, drawing room, panelled dining room, 
study, 6 bedrooms, 3 modern bathrooms, usual offices. 


TWO GARAGES AND DETACHED COTTAGE. 


PICTURESQUE ROCK AND WATER GARDEN, 
FLORAL TERRACES LAWNS, WOODLANDS ETC. 


ABOUT 111, ACRES 
FREEHOLD £12,500 





VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 





Further details of the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1; and MAPLE & CO., as above. 








SALISBURY 


(Tel. 2491) WOOLLEY & WALLIS and at RINGWOOD 


& ROMSEY 
SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 
4 miles Romsey, 4 Southampton. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 





CREE: See Sees : ° ¥ . os I'wo garages and chauffeur’s flat. 
oe earner Seer Two entrance lodges and 3 cottages. 
Hall, 4 reception, 7 principal bedrooms, nursery suite 
Small Farmery. 
and staff bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Electric light. Main water. VALUABLE PASTURE AND WOODLAND 


CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS. LAKE In all about 53 ACRES 


Hard and grass tennis courts. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Full particulars from WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Estate Offices, Romsey. Tel. 2129 (2 lines). 








WATTS & SON COR ATED MARTIN & POLE 


7, BROAD ST., WOKINGHAM, BERKS. Tel. 777/8 MARKET PLACE, READING. Tel. 2374 





ON HIGH GROUND BETWEEN | IN THE OLD WORLD VILLAGE OF A CHARMING WEEK-END RETREAT 
READING AND BASINGSTOKE SWALLOWFIELD ON THE BANKS OF THE RIVER 


THAMES 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE A DELIGHTFULLY SECLUDED DETACHED 


equipped with all modern conveniences COUNTRY HOUSE A SMALL BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE 
and within a short walk of station and village. Adjoining ' hie : , ; 
large expanses of fine open country. Standing in a pleasant unspoilt area and commanding high Set in charming grounds of about ONE ACRE. 


open views from the rear. F iti 
‘ ee ‘ : F ’ ‘ully planted and in excellent condition. 
Four principal bedrooms with hand basins, 2 maids bed- Fully pla 


rooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, gentlemen's cloak- Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloak-room, Two miles from Twyford Station with frequent services to 
room, staff sitting room and bathroom, good size kitchen. kitchen. Paddington, and only 30 miles from London. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. GARAGE. 


Two bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, dining recess, kitchen. 
Partially walled garden of ONE ACRE in good order, | Delightful but easily maintained grounds ABOUT 


ONE ACRE. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
WATER, DRAINAGE, ELECTRICITY AND CENTRAL TENNIS LAWN. 
HEATING, VACANT POSSESSION. 

Early sale desired and reasonable offers will receive 


For sale by Auction at Reading on July 14, 1949 unless 
consideration. PRICE £5,500 previously sold privately. 








Apply: MARTIN & POLE, Reading Full details from Watts &]Son, Wokingham. Full details of Auctioneers: MARTIN & POLE, Reading 











2 RACKHAM & SMITH a MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY 


HORSHAM, SUSSEX 8, QUARRY STREET, GUILDFORD. Tel. 2992/4. 
EY-SUSSEX BORDERS 
SUSSEX. HENFIELD VILLAGE, BETWEEN ae 


London 35 miles. Guildford 7 miles. 


HORSHAM AND BRIGHTON SMITHBROOK MANOR, CRANLEIGH 














MOST ATTRACTIVE VILLAGE HOUSE Gentleman’s 
ae ioe saa - Small Estate 
{ ato a <p A very charming wn 
' Georgian Residence Niaialinss 
Standing in lovely grounds A MELLOWED ° 16th- 
SU re. { 8 
with fine sheltering trees and CENTURY SMALL 
walls. MANOR HOUSE 
mya eo Three reception rooms, 4 
“Toomé.. billiards room: bedrooms, bathroom. Cen- 
Z . tral heating. Main electri- 
All a Central city and water. 
Excellent repair through- Farm buildings and an 
OLD-WORLD COTTAGE. : : 3: 
pai ua alle Together with ABOUT 76 ACRES of agricultural land. 
3 ACRES Lodge cottage. For Sale by Auction on July 5, 1949 (unless previously sold). 
Apply: RACKHAM & SMITH, 31, Carfax, Horsham (’Phone 311/2) and at Henfield. Particulars from MESSENGER, MORGAN & May, 8, Quarry Street, Guildford 
(Phone 22). i ; 


(Tel.: Guildford 2992/4). 
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eels ALFRED PEARSON & SON seen | 


WALCOTE CHAMBERS, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel. 3388) | FLEET ROAD, FLEET, HANTS (Tel. 1066) 
HAMPSHIRE — 10 miles Winchester HANTS-BERKS BORDERS ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD 


In a picturesque and unspoilt village. Fascinating Residence with Small Farmery NORTH CORNWALL 











AN ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED COTTAGE The old farmhouse has been completely modernised Imposing Country Mansion dating from 16th Century 
but the old world atmosphere has been retained. 5-7 Four reception rooms, Great Hall (37 ft. 6 in. x 19 ft.), 























Two reception rooms, good kitchen, 3 bedrooms, boxroom, principal bed. and dressing rooms, 2 maid’s bed, 2 bath, kitchen with “‘Aga’’, 19 bed. and dressing rooms (a number 

bathroom, garage. 3 reception rooms. E.L., gas and water, central heating, with basins, h. & ¢.), 3 baths. Private electric light plant. 

Company’s electric light and power. basins in bedrooms. Garages. Farm buildings. Cottage. Stabling, garage and chauffeur’s cottage. Entrance Lodge. 

Easily maintained garden. Garden, pasture and hard tennis court. 26 ACRES with | Parkland and Garden Cy ALL TO ABOUT 

long river frontage, PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD 
CRORES SSO, Se ee SOLD P Apply: Fleet Office. VACANT.,POSSESSION (except the Entrance Lodge). 
Apply: Winchester Office. (Acting in conjunction with ALLSOP & Co.). Apply: Winchester Office. 

NEW FOREST. ~ FYORSET. Georgian Residence in the beau- ITTLE HEMPSTON, 3MILES TOTNES 
AUCTIONS satin On high ground close to Sway Station, 3} miles tiful countryside. Seven bedrooms, bath- L For sale, Freehold, Country House known 
BERKS AND OXON Brockenhurst, 12 miles Bournemouth. room, 4 reception rooms, 13 acres woodland, as Winton House. One mile hourly bus 
The Sheepstead Estate of 483 Acres, The charming Freehold Residential Property, 2 fields. Garage, stabling, ete. Price asked service. Within 200 yards salmon and trout 
7 miles south of Oxford and adjoining the “SWAY PLACE ” £10,500 freehold. (Q/2104) fishing, facing S.S.W. Well sheltered from 


Frilford Heath Golf Course. Sheepstead 8 principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 maids’ Ringwood, Hants (1 mile).  Well-built east and north. 14 acres. Telephones. Main 
House with park, woodland and 2 cottages, bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lofty hall, 4 reception Petached House in secluded grounds. Four  ¢lectricity. Ample water by elec. automatic 


mainly with Possession. Also subject to rooms, ample domestic offices. Excellent stab- bedrooms, bathroom, 1 reception room, cloak- pump. Four beds. (plus 2 beds. in annexe 
tenancies and in lots, Home Farm 155 acres, ling, etc. A gardener’s cottage. Delightful room, modern kitchen. Large garden in first- cottage), 3 recep., modern kit. and fuel room 
small holdings and accommodation lands grounds with matured ornamental trees, fruit lass order and 1 acre wooded land. Garage. adjoining. Entirely re-decorated inside and 
145 acres. Woodland in Appleton Common and vegetable garden. Orchard and land com- price £4,000 freehold. (P/2634) out. In perfect order. Garage. Price £6,650. 
18 acres. prising in all about 31 acres the whole in GOagnford Cliffs. Picturesque Tudor-style —Apply: DUNDAS, Old Manor, Little Hemp- 

By order of Mrs. E. A. Lenthall: _ a ring fence. Useful glasshouses. Main water — jaif-timbered Residence in pinelaad setting, 22: sae Cae es 
he Yelford Estate of 57: cres, supply and e.l. connected. Central heating. 1+ acres of attractive grounds, 4 bedrooms, Mae HILLS (a (at ‘the foot of). “Country 


4 miles south of Witney, viz. Manor Farm of — Gas available. Vacant possession of the house 


; ‘ . 7 ‘ 2 recepti 3 wi , » ouse dir b 24 3 
302 acres as let including the ancient panelled and grounds. Auction (as a whole or in lots) bathroom, 2 reception rooms with beamed House standing in about 24 acres and 












, se , § ages) § . —aae a soni ‘ ceilings, kitchen with dining alcove, aoa containing 3 large reception rooms, an ‘“‘Aga’’ 
Oe ang Mitne gine Tam dum Zo ules Sd De ot argon oder ose aed ih Being oll 2 wep 
Farm of 196 acres as let. Boys Wood of MESSRS. JACKMAN & MASTERS (offer). Freehold. Recommended. (K/: 33). gg bedrooms and 2 attic rooms, bathroom. 
72 acres in hand including valuable timber. Lymington (Tel. 792). : Milford-on-Sea, near yachting4anchorage. }, adi ode yo , — 4 ‘. good out- 
The outlying portions of the Besselsleigh . Modern cottage-style Residence with square staff - ~ Dicer puaage pede ahs R ungalow for 

Estate TO LET bays. Central heating. Three bedrooms (one Woli- tee ad WA a ef. 6238) 
near Oxford, including Rockley Copse of h. and c¢.), bathroom, 2 reception rooms. alte: “peel # odern Country House 
28 acres with timber. NORTH (RIDING OF YORKSHIRE = south aspect. Secluded garden. Garage. 0a" Exeter, containing lounge hall, 3 recep- 
Auction Sale in Abingdon on July 4, by (situate). To let, on long lease if required, price £4,850 frechold.—HARVEY Nicuois & fon, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, stabling, garage, 

ADKIN, BELCHER & BOWEN ; Keldy Castle, 6 miles north of Pickering. The — (o,, Lrp., Auctioneers, Surveyors and Valuers, *¢nnis lawn. Main electricity. 5 acres of 
of Abingdon (Tel. 25) and Wantage (Tel. 48), accommodation comprises: Ground floor: 19; Commercial Road, Bournemouth. grounds and paddocks. Possession. £8,400. 
who will supply particulars with plans. large lounge-hall, oak room, smoking-room, Te}, 1056. (p/2584) Ref. 5989) 











tapestry room, dining room, kitchen, scullery, sev eA — ha *Twixt Exeter and Exmouth. Modern 
SSEX. RODING VALLEY. Of special Residence on 2 floors, standing in about 2 acres 


IN EAST SUSSEX servants’ hall, larders, pantry, butler’s bed- 





ie 26, > >! > “*haracte at 4 Tes $e > veg sess sant € Ay . 
: am os bee onl — a Ses room, cloakroom. First floor: 17 bed and =, erage Po Sa ee 09 aa and containing 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
SD oecte aati ‘ i cdicts i’ i Jeg les El “dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. Second floor: Fagin a tee ii i vf h aM. feoen Resi. bathroom, etc. Main electricity. Inspected 
parage, Garcen and Crenard, 2 acre. slec. 7 bedrooms, bathroom. Central heating, eally outstanding Detached Modern Resi- and recommended. Possession. £7,500. 
Auction June 29 or privately. excellent spring water supply. Flower and dence. Lounge hall, 2 rec., 3 beds., bath., (Ref. 5332) 
GEERING & COLYER kitchen garden. Two loose boxes. Garage for ™!0del kitchen. Main services, telephone. —RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82 
2 Rye, Sussex. 6 cars. Outside, squash court, gun room, and Double garage, 3 loose boxes, harness room, Queen Street, Exeter. Rickeard, Green and 
_ EAST SUFFOLK k saddle room.—Apply, the Conservator,  f0aling and tool sheds, hay loft. 5% acres gar-  Michaelmore have over 250 current South- 
wig cong “1 a ng unless megane: | Forestry Commission, Briar House, Fulford ——, “ore pomension: Fhe ty West Properties available. _ 
sold by private treaty, the compact sma! Road, York. . ; : sax Mes A 9 R . a favoured areé 
Residential Estate known as inc. curtains, carpets, linos and electric fit- — ee in & favoured ares. 





ae ee “ “ Charming Residence of character. Close 
THE OAK TREE FARM WwW tings. Inspected and recommended.—Wo0oD- el , in aii dean 4 
NEAR SAXMUNDHAM ANTED COCKS, 30, St. George Street, London, W.1. A Rigg Egg A see 


Very attractive oak-beamed Period Residence Tanase WELLS AND EAST- Gos. Within 12 miles of Cheltenham, stand- constructed. Well appointed. Four principal 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bath (h. and c.). BOURNE (between) is the district ing high with glorious views. Georgian bedrooms (each with h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, 
Main. water. Electricity available. Modern required. Mr. J. T. is seeking a House in good style Country House with main gas, electricity 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, modern domes- 
sanitation. Farmstead with ample premises, order with 4 bedrooms, if possible 2 bath- and central heating. Three reception, 5-6 tic offices. All main services. Double garage. 
conveniently arranged, together with about rooms, and up to 50 acres. A cottage or flat bedrooms, bathroom. Garden of over 2 acres Simple attractive and secluded gardens. Pric e 
72 acres of highly productive arable and pas- over the garage is essential. A good price will with orchard. Garage, stabling and lodge. Freehold £5,500. Possession by arrangement. 
ture lands and including 3 acres plum and be paid for the right place.—Send particulars Price £5,750.— Details from CAVENDISH HOUSE —Further particulars of the Sole Agents: 
apple orchards. Additional land available if (photographs returnable) to Messrs. KNIGHT, ESTATE OFFICES, 48, Promenade, Cheltenham. Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 130, Mount 














required. Good feeding-stuffs allocation. FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 3 zi Stree "fai 92) é 
All Frechold. Possession at Michaelmas. London, W.1. : HERTS. Ina quiet town. A modernised gg og ved py OB yg ad gi — 
Full particulars from EST MIDLANDS. Wanted to purchase es 17th-century Cottage in perfect. position. 34980" > lines) & .ouweet, . 1 ich (Norwich 
MESSRS. FLICK & SO WwW small Country House or F: arm about 39  hree large reception, 2 large bedrooms, 2. 
Old Bank House, Saxmundham, Softotk. enten Box 4747 ? ae modern bathroom, excellent kitchen, small OUTH-EAST COAST. Investment. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE — ILE paved garden. Constant hot water, power Block of excellent self-contained Flats 
Peterborough 8 miles FOR SALE points, new oak flooring. King’s Cross 35 occupying magnificent position. Producing 
THE OLD “VICAR RAGE, HELPSTON ee —_ mins. Freehold with Possession. £4,750.— £600 per annum, tenants paying rates. £10,000 
aaa i Sralliane AMERSHAM, BUCKS. In a first-class EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS, 36, Berkeley OF near offer.—Full particulars from PERCY 
. ee So Country a residential position within 8 minutes’ walk Street, W.1. MAYfair 0016. ; GoRE, REEVE & BAYLY, Auctioneers and Sur- 
Pruction. Hall, dining room 21ft. by 15 ft. Of, Station and shops. | Well-appointed = RELAND. — Delightful Country House  Y¢¥ors. Northdown Road, Margate. Tel. 182s. 
drawing room 17ft. by 15ft.,study,cloakroom, | Detached Residence with 6 ‘en 4 2 bath- standing on 6 acres, well wooded, sheltered OUTH BUCKS. i6th-Century Farmhouse 
good domestic offices, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. rooms, Ni reception ceased usual offices. grounds, with stream running through, for in grounds of 18 acres overlooking one of 
Garage for 2 cars, stabling and attractive Central heating, Ideal gas voiler. ; All in oe sale. Overlooking Lough Corrib. Glorious the prettiest valleys in the Chilterns. Three 
grounds of about half an acre. Electricity, TCPait. 2% acres. Har¢ tennis court. Main — views of Connemara hills. £6,000 or nearest. reception and 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, mag- 
main water, modern drainage. Vacant Pos. ScTvices. Pric e £10,250 or offer. How Sue Georgian House on 120 acres wood and farm- _ nificent studio or theatre evolved from old 
session. For Sale by Auction at Peterborough Son & Goocu, Amersham. Tel.: Am. 142. land. Electric light and power. Needs some barn. Garage for 3 cars. Bungalow and 2 
July 6, 1949 (unless previously sold). Tlus- ANFFSHIRE. Fine sporting and agri- repair. Overlooking Galway Bay. Selling at cottages. Useful outbuildings. Walled gar- 
trated particulars from cultural Property in upper Banffshire reduced price £3,500. Artist’s Home. Cradled den, orchard and paddocks. In perfect order. 
KING & WRIGHT, F.A.I. extending to 2,000 acres and including eight in Connemara Hills on edge of sea. £2,600. Freehold for Sale with Vacant Possession. 
Estate Offices, Broadway, Peterborough. farms. Extensive first class peat moss at Modernised lodge, 8 miles salmon fishing, Sole Agents: HAMNETT, RAFFETY & Co., 30 
Tel. 2347. present let at £170 p.a. Over 1,000 acres 10,000 acres rough shooting, £5,500.—Parti- High Street, High Wycombe. Tel. 1330. 





ae aod excellent grouse moor yielding, pre-war, an culars above and other Irish properties from j _ > 
era. ee care ot cedenene average of 286 brace. Good rough shooting ToBIAS B. JOYCE, M.1.A.A., Auctioneer, Pe ae BORDER. Highly 
Freehold Residence adjoining South Herts 24 excellent trout and salmon fishing over Francis Street, Galw: man’s house, cloak. "3 ‘Teo 5 om 2 bath. 
> b s , Shan nl » Ric ies! tross rents - ans se, K., « Jey © ed.., 2 Dath. 
Golf Course and open country and yet within |72 miles of the River Deveron. Gross rental FOLKESTONE (near). Lovely old-world Cottage. 5 acres. 700 Dutch lights. Free- 


37 ai ‘er ee : Iv . 
6 minutes’ walk of Tube station. Excellent £427. Burdens £71 10s. gh ggped Residence in 2 acres beautifully timbered hold, crops, buildings and equipment, £15,500. 




















accommodation comprises 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- particulars apply . Messrs. GILLES! _ grounds. Six beds., dressing room, bath., 3 —Ref. 6233, A. T. UNDERWOOD a, ee 
rooms, fine = —_ a lounge, > aga W.S., 31, Melville Street, Edin- recep. rooms, billiard room, good domestic Bridges. Crawley 528. =D, 5 

dining room, study, fine billiard or music room, acanaarens offices. Central heating. Range of out- T ON (2 7 > > 

well-planned domestic offices, 2 excellent COOKHAM (near), with own river frontage. buildings and greenhouses. Small cottage. Whee 4 — LM eo cogge od pre d 
modern cottages. Garage for 2 cars. Central Exquisite small Property with fine rural Freehold. Price £6,000.—E. IGGULDEN AND 5 principal be sdrooms, >. hieees., conal 
heating throughout. Fine gardens including Views, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bath- Sons, Auctioneers,’ 166, Mortimer Street ._ 4 Sontran aii por bog pusual 
lawns, shrubberies, crazy paths, herbaceous room, etc. Garage, stone landing stage, % acre Herne Bay. "Phone 619/620. f varage. utiful ‘e de iy pony Zk ido me 
borders, kitchen garden and large orchard. lawn and woodland. Co.’s gas, electricity, ) 7-5 =e : ae moo Rh. Moun ‘in & paddock, 
Full details: water, telephone. Very reasonable price for NORTH HANTS. High on southern slopes Han eye “Taunte SONS PEARD, 6a, 
STURT & TIVENDALE, F.R.1.C.S.,F.A.1. immediate sale.—RicHarps & Co., Marlow, of Downs in peaceful setting and_com- ammet Street, Launton, ey 
of the Auctioneers at their offices: 1261, High Bucks. Tel. 2. manding wonderful views. Exquisite Period EST SUFFOLK. Country Residence, 3 
Road, Whetstone, N.20 (HIL. 3331/2); Oppo- JEW FOREST. A beautifully appointed Cottage Residence; flint under thatched roof. reception rooms, 5 main and 3 secondary 
site Highgate Station, N. 6 (MOU. 4496); 61, architect-designed, Georgian type, labour- 374 ,Ped., bath (h, and c¢.), 2 rec., modern bedrooms, good domestic offices, outbuildings. 


High Street, Highgate, N.6 (MOU. 6257); 2, saving, modern Residence of charm and kitchen. Main water and elec. Constant hot 2h acres of garden, orchard and paddock. 

The Broadway, N.10 (TUD. 1960). character. Five beds. (4 h. andc.), 2 baths, Water. Garage 2 cars. Nearly 2 acres garden —_£4,750.—GERALD BENJAMIN, Auctioneer, King 

SUSSEX 7 miles Rye. 3 rec., ultra modern kitchen. Garage, etc. nee pany In excellent order. £5,750 Street, Ipswich. = 

Charming Country Cottage Residence, 3 bed., Central heating, mains electricity. Woodland stirvevors, se ete (Tel 653) eenes OODBRIDGE, EAST SUFFOLK 
bath., lounge hall, 2 rec. rooms, kitchen fitted grounds of about 8 acres. Delightfully situated 2° st Hiab is 2... |) (near). Tudor Manor House, with mag- 
Aga. Eléctric plant. Good water. Garage. on high ground, extensive views, maximum RURAL SURREY (1 mile from station; nificently carved beams, studs and panelling. 
Farmery. Bungalow cottage. 27} acres suit- sunshine. Direct access to Forest, giving Waterloo 1 hour). Delightful Country 2-3 reception, bathroom, 6 bed and dressing 
able fruit, market gardening, poultry or pigs. amenities of large estate without ‘upkeep. Residence, 5 bedrooms, 3 reception, 3 bath- rooms. Main electricity and water. 











: Gardens 

Vacant Possession. About 18 miles from Bournemouth. Hunting, rooms, etc. Servants’ flat, garage, cottage. and kitchen garden. Farmery with large 

LITTLE GATE FARM, BECKLEY _ shooting, fishing, yachting. £11,500 Freehold. Magnificent views. High position. Charming barn. Garages, etc., with'5 paddocks prec 
. Auction June 29 or privately. —Inspected and recommended by Fox aND_ gardens. Freehold. Possession.—MESSENGER, let) in all 16 acres. Freehold £7,000.— 
GEERING & COLYER a Gibbs Road, Southampton. Tel. MorGaN & May, 8, Quarry Street’ GARROD, TURNER & SON, 1, Old Butter 


Hawkhurst, Kent 3941-2. Guildford. Market, Ipswich. 








SITUATIONS 


Vone of the vacancies in these columns relates to 

1 man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 

oman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 

» or she is excepted from the provisions of The 

Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 

for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 








Vacant 





ANTIQUES and jewellery. Experienced Young 
Lady required by old-established North of 
E ngland t business. —Box 1769 


D#PeTx SUPERINTENDENT required, Home 
for the Blind, in country. Experienced in 
blind welfare and accustomed to handling aged 
blind persons. A keen adaptable woman willing 
to learn new routine and able to handle all kinds 
of staff preferred. Excellent conditions but 
plenty of work. Good education essential. Sal- 
ary £300 to £350 per annum resident.—Apply, 
Box 1757 


GP HOME given to lady in exchange for light 
domestic help; two in family and one away 
at school. Modern residence near Nottingham. 
Reference exchanged. Reasonable salary paid.— 
Apply Box 1756. 


MARRIED Couple required for country house 
on bus route; both to work in house; wife 
experienced cook; furnished flat in house; good 
salary and free time.—Write, stating ages and 
family.—Box 1780. 

ANTED immediately. Capable and experi- 

enced working Housekeeper, Cheshire coun- 
try residence; must be used to staff-engagement 
and able to take complete charge. Extremely 
comfortable home to suitable person. Child not 
objected to. Furnished or unfurnished rooms 
available. Refs. essential.—Box 1768. 


WANTED. Fully experienced Head Gardener 
to take full charge glass, vegetables, flowers, 
fruit; two assistants. Good wages and modern 
house provided. Wide experience essential. 
Apply, giving full particulars of previous posts 
with references and stage age to Colonel W. 
Moncrieff Carr, Old Field Brow, Dunham Massey, 
Altrincham, Cheshire. 
Wanted 
NORWEGIAN Girl, aged 24, desires residential 

post with English family, approx. 6 months, 
Willing to do light housework or nursery duties. 
—Box 1473. 























EDUCATIONAL 





HELSEA SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL ART. 

The recognised centre for studying Fashion. 
Textile and Commercial Design, Illustration, 
Lettering. All Graphic Arts, Individual tuition 
by specialised practising artists. Spacious, 
cheerful studios. Drawing and painting directed 
by Bernard Adams, R.P., R.O.I. Canteen. Write: 
50, Glebe Place, Chelsea, FLAxman 8724, 


AVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland Park, 
W.11. Individual Tuition for Examinations, 
Navy Special Entry, Army Entrance (new scheme), 
lst M.B., Higher and School Certificates, London 
Matriculation, University Entrance and Scholar- 
ships.—Tel: PARK 7437. 


ING’S LANGLEY PRIORY, Herts. RUDOLF 

STEINER SCHOOL. Co-educational, Day and 
Boarding. Fees moderate. The school stands in 
extensive grounds and includes its own dairy 
farm. 


EARN Hairdressing and Beauty Culture for 
a successful career.—Prospectus Sec., Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
6, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1, Beauty 
Culture Dept., 449, Oxford St., W.1. MAYfair 2962. 


END now for FREE copy—SECRET OF SUC- 
CESSFUL WRITING—learn how to make 
money by writing stories or articles for the press. 
—Write PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 94, 
Premier House, 53, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 














HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. The Autumn 
Term commences Oct. 5, 1949. All branches of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS 
RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, EDINBURGH 
COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 











HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 5306-9. 
For 1950 vacancies early application i is essential. 





INKFIELD F PLACE, nr. Windsor (Principals: 

Constance Spry and Rosemary Hume). Resi- 
dential School for training girls in first-class 
cookery, interior decoration, dressmaking, 
gardening and flower work offers, during summer 
vacation starting August 22, short Residential 
Courses for adults in French cookery and flower 
work.—Apply: THE SECRETARY. Tel: Wink- 
field Row 3231. 





WANTED 


OOKS within 50 miles of London. JOHN L. 

HUNT, recognised book expert of 22 years’ 
experience, will call by car and collect and pay 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES for books (including 
novels),—Write: 1, Croydon Road, Caterham, 
Surrey, or ’phone 3387. 


Corns AND MEDALS. Best prices paid for 
collections; also for gold and rare silver 
pieces, Seaby’s Monthly Coin and Medal S5ulle- 
tin, 5s. per annum. Standard Catalogue of 
English Coins, 5s.—B A. SEABY, LTD., 65, Gt. 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 


PETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish to 
buy good quality secondhand, reproduction, 
modern and antique Furniture, China and Glass, 
Trunks and Suitcases in good condition. Please 
write or telephone to the department concerned. 
SLOane 3434. 
URPLUS 5/15 K.W. Electric Light Plant 
wanted, horizontal type engine preferred.— 
Box 656 

















RESTAURANT 


HEAu' S MANSARD RESTAURANT serve good 
food and wine in quiet and civilised sur- 

roundings. Open for morning coffee, lunch, and 

tea.—196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1, 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 





HOTELS AND QUESTS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS >. 





COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL of distinction 
and charm, with an excellent reputation 
for comfort, cuisine and service. HAZLING DANE 
HOTEL, SHEPHERDSWELL, NR. DOVER, Kent. 
*Phone 233, 
CLARE HOUSE. Luxury in Co. Meath. A 
lovely country house that has recently been 
modernised with complete central heating, basins 
in every bedroom and 5 bathrooms. Excellent 
cooking and plenty of cream, for all needing a 
carefree holiday, or simple relaxation. Trout 
fishing and shooting over large estate, three 
packs of hounds within easy reach. Tennis and 
golf. Cars available. 40 miles Dublin. 9 gns. 
weekly, private bathroom extra.—ACLARE 
HOUSE, Drumconrath, Co. Meath. Grade A 
Irish Tourist Board. No currency restrictions 
pena Great Britain and Eire. 
MODEL HOTEL IN MINIATURE” (Press). 
By the South Downs. CHEQUERS, PUL- 
BOROUGH, Sussex. 1 hr. London, 20 mins, coast, 
nr. station. Unusual comfort. Old-world charm. 
Delightful location. Farm and garden produce; 
varied and appetising meals (invariably recom- 
mended). Excellent golf, tennis (hard courts), 
riding, fishing, lovely walks. Admirable centre, 
good bus services. Licensed.—_MR. & MRS. W. 








STORMONT, Scottish Resident Proprietors. 
Tel: Pulborough 86. oie 
RGYLLSHIRE. ARGYLL ARMS HOTEL, 


INVERARY. Fully licensed. Big log fires 
and good food. Ownfarm. Resident piper. Riding 
and driving in beautiful country. Deer-stalking, 
salmon and sea trout fishing, tennis and bowling. 
Through train from London to Dalmally or 
Arrochar or MacBrayne’s bus from Glasgow. 
Well-stocked bar. Under personal supervision of 
Proprietor: J. R. CARMICHAEL. ’Phone: Office 
13, Visitors 45. 





TTRACTIVE | country holidays or - permanent 

residence. Renowned for food, comfort, 
cleanliness. Moderate terms. — HARDWICK 
COURT HOTEL, Chepstow. 

ALLYNAHINCH CASTLE, CONNEMARA, 

IRELAND. Excellent salmon and sea trout 
fishing on Ballynahinch and recess fisheries 
reserved for guests. Ballynahinch Castle is an 
hotel of distinction, delightfully situated on the 
southern shore of Ballynahinch Lake and is an 
excellent centre for exploring the many beauty 
spots of Connemara. Shooting, mountain climb- 
ing, tennis, miniature golf. Lovely sandy beaches 
6) miles distant.—Inquiries to MANAGERESS. 


ATH. AVONDALE HOUSE, off London Road, 

offers quiet, comfortable and restful accom- 
modation with south aspect. Large attractive 
gardens. Cordon Bleu cuisine. Garage.—Apply 
for terms to RES. PROPRIETRESS, Batheastone 
8241. 
Bat LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. Fully in 

keeping with this Queen City of the West. 
Faces south, standing 600 ft. up amidst shady and 
restful lawns. Cuisine, comfort and willing 
service are specialities. Lift. Free transport to 
city centre. Fully licensed. Tel. 5891. Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 











ATH. SOUTHBOURNE HOTEL. ye rea and 
R.A.C. Centrally situated, 3 minutes Mineral 
Water Baths, Pump Room, Abbey, etc. Enjoy the 
treatment or your vacation amid delightful sur- 
roundings, in perfect comfort and with excellent 
service. South aspect. Continental chef; lift; 
central heating; cellar chosen with care. 
AY COURT, ALDWICK BAY, Sussex, shares 
the wonderful climate of the Bognor Regis 
locality. The secret of this Hotel is its aim at 
perfection. The Food, Comfort and Service are of 
the standard wistfully dreamed of for the last 10 
years. Fully licensed for residents. Private 
bathing beach. Advance reservation advisable. 
Brochure on request. — Tel: Pagham 113. 
LARNEY, CO. CORK. ST. ANN’S HILL 
HYDRO-HOTEL offers you comfort, cuisine 
and courtesy that cannot be compared. Own 
farm, dairy herd, kitchen garden, over 200 acres 
of beautiful Irish countryside. Hunting, shooting, 
fishing, golf (Muskerry Links), swimming, tennis, 
croquet, table tennis and billiards. Resident 
Physician and up-to-date Electrical and Massage 
Departments. Fully licensed and only 7 miles from 
Cork City.—Apply MANAGER for Brochure. 
OOK FOR SUMMER HOLIDAYS at ABBEY 
LAWN. TORQUAY’S LEADING PRIVATE 
HOTEL (Licensed). Good food, perfect comfort 
and personal attention. Beautifully situated on 
level ground and near the sea, shopping centre 
and entertainments. Fast rail services from 
London, the North and Midlands.—Write for 
early reservations now to the Resident Pro- 
prietor or ‘phone Torquay 2791. 


OTLEIGH GRANGE HOTEL, Botley, near 

Southampton. A charming Country Hotel in 
glorious Hampshire. Beautiful parkland and 
every comfort. Inclusive weekly terms from 
5 guineas. Recommended by A.A. and R.A.C. 
Tel: Botley 39. 


ROCKHAMPTON ‘COURT HOTEL, s. ‘HERE- 
FORDSHIRE. Well known for its good food 
and wines, its cheerful service, its pleasant coun- 
try mansion atmosphere and its beautiful setting 
in the Wye Valley. A holiday here is an entirely 
enjoyable experience. Fishing, riding.—’Phone: 
Howcaple 239. ‘int ey 
LACTON-ON-SEA for sunshine and health! 
A few paying guests are welcomed in charm- 
ing, luxuriously appointed old-world house with 
delightful gardens. Close to sea, bowling greens 
and golf links. Every comfort. Hot and cold 
water, central heating and interior-sprung mat- 
tresses all bedrooms. Own fowls and garden 
produce. First-class cuisine. Personal super- 
vision.—““YELLOW SANDS,”’ King’s Road, Clac- 
ton-on- -Sea, Essex. Tel: Clacton 1577. 
OME TO ORMIDALE and forget life's worries. 
Hotel and Country Club standing in 3,500 
acres of perfect Highland scenery. Sea trout 
fishing in River Ruel. Shooting, boating, sea 
bathing. Excellent cooking and service. H.andc. 
in all bedrooms. 10-12 gens. weekly, fishing in- 
cluded.—D. M. and J. A. CHANCE, LTD., Ormi- 
dale, Glendaruel, Argyll. 














COMBINE a Riding and a Seaside Holiday at 

PABO HALL HOTEL, LLANGWSTENIN, near 
Llandudno. The Swiss hotel of North Wales. 
Resident riding instructor. Tennis. Send for 
illustrated brochure. Tel: Llandudno Junction 
811071. 


OTSWOLD AND ‘SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY. 

Manor House Hotel, Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos. 
Telephone 101. Now under the same management 
as Bay Tree Hotel, Burford. A delightful centre 
with beautiful surroundings. Through train from 
Paddington two hours. Illustrated brochure on 
request, 
COuNnTRY LIFE—yet within easy reach of the 

amenities of a town, in one of England’s 
famous beauty spots—GLEN HOTEL, BABBA- 
COMBE, offers an unusual welcome and high 
standard of comfort and service. Illustrated 
brochure from Resident Proprietors.—’Phone: 
Torquay 88340. 

OURTEOUS SERVICE, good food and warm 

comfort.—BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL, RING- 
WOOD 375. 





ROVE HOTEL, SINGLE’ TON, CHICHESTER. 

Exclusive Country House Hotel, in beautiful 
old-world village, near Goodwood. Excellent food; 
pleasant walks; golfing.—Tel: Singleton 225. 

AVES HALL. Unquestionably the most 

delightful country hotel in the North, over- 
looking the Ribble Valley, lying 2': miles from 
Clitheroe. Exquisitely furnished; extensive 
grounds, putting greens, tennis court, fishing 
(private stretch on Ribble); golf and shooting in 
the vicinity. Early booking advisable. Attrac- 
tive terms for long residence. Brochure sent on 
request.—EAVES HALL LTD. (Tel. 561), near 
Clitheroe. Quote C. 


*}XMOOR. EXFORD CROWN HOTEL. H. andc. 

in all bedrooms; excellent cuisine. Hunting 
with the Devon and Somerset Staghounds and 
four packs of foxhounds. Hunters and hacks for 
hire and for sale; inclusive terms offered to the 
keen rider; liveries taken. Rough shooting over 
1,000 acres farm and moorland. Trout fishing in 
season on Exe and Barle. Tel.: Exford 243. Taxis 
meet trains at Dulverton, Minehead and Taun- 
ton. Comprehensive terms for long winter lets. 





XMOUTH, S. DEVON. DEVONCOURT HOTEL. 

A very lovely situation overlooking the sea 
and its own beautifully tended grounds of 4 acres 
which adjoin the Golf Course. A first-class hotel 
of 50 bedrooms which include delightful self- 
contained suites. Lift. Hard tennis court and 
free golf to residents. Licensed. Tel. 2277. 


ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL, 

S. DEVON. Beautifully situated facing south 

on River Dart, 3 miles from Paignton and Totnes 
(regular bus service). A.A. and R.A.C. licensed 
for guests. Ideal for winter residence. H.andc. in 
bedrooms. Central heating. Under personal direc- 
tion of Proprietress. ‘Phone: Stoke Gabriel 206. 


ARBET HOTEL, KINLOCHBERVIE, SUTHER- 

LAND. Excellent sea trout, grilse and brown 
trout fishing, sea fishing. Wonderful scenery. 
Sea bathing. Fishing starts mid-April. Hot and 
cold. Electric light. Tel.: Kinlochbervie 201.— 
Proprietors: R. and L. M. NEILSON. 


LAN-Y- DON, SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. A 
recently opened comfortable Guest House on 
sea front. Brochure on application. Telephone: 
Southwold 3253. 
RAND HOTEL. LLANDUDNO 
Premier Hotel of North Wales. 
200 rooms, garage 150 cars, unique situation, 
superlative cuisine and service. Early reserva- 
tions are advised.—Telephone 6245, or write to 
C. GREAME HORSPOOL, Resident Manager. 





OTEL TRESANTON, ST. MAWES. Country 

House Hotel in sheltered bay. Beautifully 
furnished, every modern convenience. First-class 
cuisine. Club bar. Terms from 30/- a day. Trains 
met Truro.—Resident Manager: A. MILES HUM- 
BERT, St. Mawes 322. Ashley Courtenay recom- 
mended. 


OVE. Small Private Hotel; hot and cold water 
and gas fires in rooms; central heating; open 
to permanent residents from 5 gns.; by sea front; 
central.—‘‘RUTHERGLEN,”’ 3, Lansdowne Place, 
Hove 2, Sussex. 
T IS ALWAYS holiday-time at the VICTORIA 
HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, in sunny South Devon. 
Rooms overlooking the sea with private bath and 
self-controlled radio. Orchestra, dancing, cock- 
tail lounge. All outdoor recreations; food you 
will enjoy. Come and be spoilt! Open all the 
year. Tel. 951. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
AKE VYRNWY HOTEL (Montgomeryshire), 
via Oswestry, Salop. London 185 miles. For 
mountains, air and every sport. First-class hotel 
overlooking lake, where comfort, good meals, 
well-stocked bar and courteous service give zest 
to life. Own farm. Trout fishing, shooting, 
riding, swimming, boating, tennis, dancing. Tel: 
Llanrhaiadr 244. 


EE BAY HOTEL, LEE, ] DEVON. Situated ina a 

beautiful and secluded valley by the sea. 
Rooms available.—Apply: FRANCES HAMILTON, 
Proprietress. 

LWYNGWAIR (Club Licence). On Pembroke- 

shire coast, seven miles north of Fishguard. 
Central heating. Basins in all bedrooms. Home 
farm. Two miles of trout and sea-trout fishing 
(both banks). River in garden. Golf. Boating. 
Billiards. Tennis. Shooting. Bathing, etc. 
Special terms for winter residents.—Brochure 
from MR. and MRS. BOWEN, Liwyngwair, New- 
port, Pembrokeshire. 


ID-DEVON. LEAWOOD HOUSE, BRIDE- 
STOWE, offers you good food, home comforts 
in beautiful country grounds. Own farm produce, 
outside kennels for dogs. Riding, fishing and 
shooting. 
EAR EXETER. STRETE RALEGH HOTEL. 
In acres of beautiful grounds and within a 
few miles of the loveliest coast line in Devon. 
Noted for its comfort, service and cuisine. Every 
modern appointment. Private suites. Home 
farm produce. T.T. milk. Special diets arranged. 
Licensed. Tel: Whimple 322. 











,_ lands. 
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HOTELS AND GUESTS 


EW FOREST MANSION HOTEL. One of the 

stately homes of England. Three lounges, bil- 
liards and games room. Tennis. Superb cuisine. 
Within 14 miles of Bournemouth and Southamp- 
ton. Terms 8-10 gns. weekly.—_BURLEY MANOR 
HOTEL, Burley, near Ringwood, Hants. Burley 
3114, 


ORTON PARK (exclusive Country House 
Hotel), DARTMOUTH. Near sea. American 
and Continental cuisine. Licensed. Seven gns. 
winter; from 9 gns. summer. 


ASSFORD HOUSE | HOTEL and Riding 

Stables, near Lymington (New Forest) for a 
real rest with every comfort. A.A. and R.A.C. 
Riding at your door; licensed; constant hot 
water; central heating: golf.—Tel: Resident 
Proprietor, Sway, 398; visitors, Lymington 661, 


AYING GUESTS taken at charming old- world 

Farmhouse with modern facilities, wonder- 
fully situated in romantic Scottish Borders. 
Fishing, climbing, 5,000 acres rough shooting by 
arrangement. —Box 1034, 


ECKFORD HALL, WOODBRIDGE, Nr. Ipswich, 

provides all the comforts of a modern residen- 
tial hotel amid charming Elizabethan surround- 
ings. Excellent cellar and cuisine. Tennis, golf 
and yachting.—Write for brochure to resident 
proprietor: SIR RALPH HARWOOD.  'Phone: 
WwW oodbridge 678. 


IDMOUTH, Ss. Devon. _ FORTFIELD HOTEL. 

Under Royal patronage. Pride in its air of 
dignity and well-being—satisfaction in the 
knowledge of perfection in amenities, courteous 
service and meritorious cuisine. Wines for the 
connoisseur. In own delightful grounds by the 
sea.—Tel. 903/4. 


























GUEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, Co.’ 
DONEGAL. River and sea fishing. Excellent 
cuisine. Gigantic cliffs. Good bathing.—Write: 
SEAN O’MALONEY. 


TOP at the GEORGE “HOTEL (A. (A.D. 1450) 
Hatherleigh, Devon. Salmon, sea trout and 
trout fishing. Lovely country. Excellent touring 
centre. A few vacancies still available. 


STRATTON HOUSE HOTEL, CIRENCESTER, 
offers perfect holiday accommodation amidst 
beautiful surroundings. Residents welcomed. 
Excellent cuisine, with our own garden produce 
and poultry. Hunting, shooting, fishing and golf, 
all within easy reach. Hard tennis court. 
Licensed. ‘Phone: Cirencester 835. Ash'ey 
Courtenay recommended. 


T. MAWES, CORNWALL, SHIP AND CASTLE 

HOTEL. On water’s edge, facing south. 
Private baths and suites; good Continental 
cuisine; plenty of spirits and choice wines; 
French atmosphere; good fishing, sailing, etc. 
Dancing; warmest spot in England; ideal for 
Summer, Winter, Spring holidays or residence. 
Trains met Truro. Cabin Cruiser available. 
From 25/- daily. "Phone St. Mawes 326. 





HAT old and most revered of all the Prime 
Inns of this world. 
THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL 
Midhurst Sussex. 
A gateway to the Sussex Downs. Tel: Midhurst 10 


HE CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE. Ona 

well-earned holiday you deserve to do your- 
self well. Enjoy every comfort at the Cavendish 
on the Grand Parade. First-class service and 
cuisine. Telephone in every room. Cocktail bar. 
Jack Padbury’s Orchestra. Excellent train 
service, 14, hours from Victoria.—Proprietors: 
PIMM’S LTD. Terms on application to the 
Manager (P. Churchman), Tel: Eastbourne 2740. 








HE GRAND HOTEL, FORT WILLIAM, IN- 

VERNESS-SHIRE. Modern—Redecorated and 
Refurnished. The finest centre for touring—even 
without petrol. Twenty yards from Steamers, 
Coaches and Trains to all parts of the West High- 
Excellent Cuisine. Fully licensed with 
well stocked cellars. Central heating and Log 
Fires. H. & C. in all bedrooms. ‘Phones in main 
bedrooms. Salmon, Sea Trout, Trout Fishing, also 
Deer Stalking and Rough Shooting on Day to 
Day Terms.—’Phone: Fort William 311-312. 
Telegrams: Grandotel Fort William. 


ISITING LONDON? Stay at a WHITE HALL 

HOTEL for first-class food, service and com- 
fort. Montague Street, W.C.1. ‘‘The hotel with 
the garden’ (65 rooms). MUSeum 9714. Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C.1(75 rooms—licensed), CHAncery 
5401. . 





TRAVEL 


TAL Y for a perfect holiday. Everything that 

the discriminating traveller demands. For 
illustrated brochure of Italy and other coun- 
tries write now to: LANSEAIR TRAVEL SHR- 
VICE, LTD., 71, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. VICtoria 
7174. 








FOR SALE 


41 LITRE BENTLEY, 1937 Series with 4- door 

all-steel Sports Saloon by Park Ward. 
Discs, bumpers, etc.; 6 new India tyres. Just 
overhauled by Rolls Royce regardless of cost. 
In lovely condition and exceptionally nice chassis. 
Would consider smaller quality car in part 
exchange.—DAVIES, Ivy Cottage, Chalfont St. 
Peter. — 





ODHPUR BOOTS. ALAN McAFEE, LTD., 38 

Dover Street, London, W.1, have available for 
immediate delivery an excellent selection of 
Ladies’ Brown Jodhpur Boots with ankle straps, 
and Chukkha Boots with instep lacing. Details 
on request. 





TAMPS. Breaking valuable Colonial collec- 
tion. Superb early issues on approval at one- 
third of catalogue price. References.—Box 1215. 


ARPAUL INS. Selected fully reconditioned 

waterproofed and re-roped ex-railway Tar- 
paulins, 20 ft. x 15 ft., 75/-; 15 ft. x 10 ft., 37/6; 7 ft. x 
9 ft., 15/-. Ex-Government Covers, 18 ft. x 15 ft., 
£3. All carr. paid by return.—WILSONS, Spring- 
field Mills. Preston, Lancs. Tel. 2198, 
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-- perhaps 
the finest 
made 


Driway Weathercoats and Sportswear are stocked by 
leading Stores and Outfitters throughout the country. 
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“It’s made by Faw 


madam” 


BEHIND the familiar branches of | For all 
Boots, there 1s a great manufacturing Medical 
organisation. Among its many pro- Supplies and 
ducts is a varied range of toilet Toilet 
preparations. Brilliantine, cold cream, Preparations 


shampoo, talcum powder . . . on 
every such item the name Boots is the 
customer’s assurance of reliable 
quality and first-rate value. 








THE CHEMISTS 
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Rad. Tilers as dsr let 
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Just as the expert quickly recognises this 
James I Rose-water Ewer and Dish as 
unique pieces of seventeenth century silver- 
ware, so will the connoisseur of fine whisky 
readily appreciate the perfection of Highland 
Queen “ Grand Liqueur ’”’. 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND Oe ie eae ee S. £.0' Tt E0 WHISKY 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 























HERE IS 00 
IN FINEST STAINLESS STEEL 


Olde Hall 


FINEST STAINLESS STEEL 


TABLEWARE 


As Beautiful as old Silver 
and it will never tarnish 


























Fashioned in finest Stainless Steel —in the ‘Olde 
Hall” tradition—this beautiful new Tea Set embodies 
all that is most attractive in form and convenience. 
So hygienic to use —so easy to keep clean and bright, 
it is a boon in every home. We much regret that 
supplies are so limited just now. 


Product of 
J. & J. WIGGIN LTD., 


OLD HALL WORKS, BLOXWICH, WALSALL 
Craftsmen in Finest Stainless Steel ‘ Y /) 
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An investment for 


punched GOOD EATING! 





front 


low 


a Quick Freezer 


for your garden produce 


The very last word in ‘ out-of-season’ food storage! A home 
Quick Freezer that keeps your vegetables — fruit — game — shellfish, etc. 
perfectly stored, fresh for delicious eating whenever you like. 


The Copperad 
‘Freezerver’ freezes and stores 300-500 lbs. of food at a constant tempera- 








Roulette: In black or nigger brown 
suede thonged with gold 92/- 
Personal shoppers only 


ture that maintains cellular structure unimpaired —for as long as required. 
Compact, trouble-free and economical to operate. 


THE 


Copperad Puechewer 


Write to Copperad Ltd., 87 High Holborn, London, W.C.2 for leaflet in full 
45 BROMPTON ROAD, s.w.l & BRANCHES 


Supplied for any voltage. 


24 NEW BOND s8rT., w.l 


colours and name of your County Distributor. 





A wardrobe in your hand! 


An 
"APPELLA day 
keeps the Doctor 
away... 
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it is PURE NATURAL 


With a Rev-Robe you don’t pack at all in : J 
the ordinary sense. Your dresses hang on -: 


hangers, fold and clip into place. No need 
to be ‘a good packer ’—you can’t go 
wrong and it’s all done in a few minutes. 
No bigger than an ordinary suitcase, the 
Rev-Robe, like all Revelation products, 
is a masterpiece of beautifully designed 


luggage. Ask your store or luggage-shop 
to show you one. 


REV-ROBE"""" 


SUITCASE 
REVELATION SUITCASE CO LTD 170 PICCADILLY LONDON Agents for Revelation Supplies Ltd. 


I] 


TAKES 12 DRESSES— 
NO CRUSHING OR CREASING 


My 
Mh 





i 





| 


\ 


The pure juice of 25 Ibs. 
English apples in every 
bottle, with the rich 
health-giving natural 
fruit sugar retained. No 
preservatives —nothing 
added. The ideal drink 
for all the family. Every- 


body likes pure apple 
juice. 
















1 
VRE NATURAL 


APPLE 
JUICE 


NOn-arcowoLle 


Ask for 


large bottle 2/- only 





Obtainable from 
Grocers, Chemists and 
Health Food Stores. 


CHIVERS & SONS LTD., 
HISTON, CAMBRIDGE 
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Spanner enenedain : 


come Tay 
‘ nie Og 3 pervs 


per 


\ ‘y) 
% Y LY LADY’S OWN ROOM 


Each piece chosen with infinite care to express the 
taste and elegance of its owner. Reproductions of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century English work, 
happily blended with a later French style ; polished wood 
and painted wood against a glowing carpet; beauty in 
every line and every exquisite detail. The whole delight- 
ful room an appropriate setting for a gracious lady 


Furnishing Galleries, Third Vloor 


HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE SW1 
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Vandyk 


LADY ANNE LUMLEY 


Lady Anne Lumley is the third daughter of the Earl and the Countess of Scarbrough, of Sandbeck Park, 
Rotherham, Yorkshire 
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2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
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Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 
Telegrams, Country Life, London ; 

e 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 

TOWER HOUSE 
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Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
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London ¢ 
The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
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Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2Y_d. Canada 1 lod. 
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including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 








SNOWDONIA’S DANGER 


HERE would appear to be little dispute 
as to the substantial accuracy of. the 


picture drawn by Sir Norman Birkett as 
chairman of the Standing Committee on 
National Parks and of the Councils for the 
Preservation of Rural England and Wales of 
the future which awaits the great mountain 
massif of North Wales should the schemes for its 
hydro-electric exploitation be carried through. 
Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, who has recently 
inspected the proposed sites in company with 
the promoters’ own engineer, tells us in The 
Times that the electricity authority admits with 
complete candour that if its plans are adopted 
the consequences to be expected will be just 
such as Sir Norman Birkett has described. If 
so, the splendour and integrity of Wales’s 
noblest territory, to use Mr. Williams-Ellis’s 
own effective phrase, will be doomed from the 
outset. Let us recapitulate some of the pro- 
posals and the results that it is feared will 
spring from them. 

In the lovely valleys, ‘“‘in places which have 
as great fame as they have beauty,”’ there are to 
be eighteen power stations—four of them in 
Gwynant, others at the foot of Ogwen Falls and 
in the Fairy Glen. The famous valley of Nant 
Ffrancon is to be filled with a reservoir over two 
miles in length. Similar impoundings in moun- 
tain valleys elsewhere have taught us what we 
may expect in the way of ragged and muddy 
banks when the water level falls in dry weather. 
To these eighteen stations, with their radiating 
transmission lines and pylons, it is proposed to 
conduct the rainfall of every range of the 
massif, bringing to them, from above, the 
waters of mountain llyns and newly constructed 
reservoirs through tunnels, overhead pipes and 
open watercourses. Sir Norman Birkett need 
fear no contradiction of his argument that the 
effect of this intricate scheme of water diversion 
will be to make the mountain llyns tame and 
artificial, to dry up the mountain sides and their 
streams and waterfalls, to introduce the harsh 
outline of dams, watercourses and pipe lines 
into a country whose beauty is in simplicity and 
wildness, and to scatter the mountains with the 
mass of spoil and débris excavated from fifty to 
sixty miles of rock tunnelling. There is also the 
matter of roadways. Much road building to the 
sites of the remoter power stations must take 
place before they themselves can be erected, 
and the same applies to all the dams, reservoirs 
and tunnel works in the mountains to and from 
which much heavy weight must be transported. 
This time, it is clear, there will be no opportunity 
for the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
to make the best of both worlds by feigning 
enthusiasm for efforts in camouflage by “land- 
scape consultants.’”” The damage will be as 
obvious as it will be irreparable. 

To what extent should all this be regarded 
as a necessary evil, the reply to a national peril ? 
In such matters we are largely at the mercy of 
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those who can supply, or withhold, information, 
but certain facts seem evident. The scheme 
itself is not likely to make much difference to the 
country’s available electric power—especially in 
view of continuing shortages in materials and 
manpower—for something like ten years to 
come. After an enormous capital expenditure it 
will, at the best, produce much less power than 
the Highland hydro-electric schemes, and a mere 
fraction of what could be obtained by a com- 
parable use of coal and steam power. As for the 
ultimate saving in coal, it is quite on the cards 
that by the time the scheme becomes effective, 
alternative sources of cheaper power will have 
become available. Mr. Williams-Ellis sees our 
electrical relief coming—quite soon—from wind- 
driven generators hoisted on towers 200 ft. high, 
grouped in fifties, and providing power in the 
Midland plains where it is actually needed. 
Behind such likely developments is the steady 
progress of atomic research, which, within 
another twenty years, may well have put all 





AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMN 
SILVER WEED 


ERE in the lane-side sward it cannot flower 
Where children trudge and farmers’ traffic 
flings 
The bleaching dust abroad from hour to hour. 
Fernlike and soft it lies against the lean 
Sun-weary grass : I often stay to raise 
One frond, to see its lining’s silver sheen. 


I can remember the pale golden shine 
Of its small blossom flowering on the ground 
Wide to the sky, with centre freckled fine. 


With outline crisply shaped, it is a fair 
Though lowly flower, and Oh how richly soars 
Its almond scent upon the sunny air ! 
M. M. JOHNSON. 
AAAAAAAAAMAMMAMM221 


hydro-electric works completely out of date. 
North Wales is one of our two great mountain 
sanctuaries south of the Border. Neither the 
developers and technicians, nor those who con- 
sider the destruction of Snowdonia’s beauty as 
the final sacrifice of something of incalculable 
value can, as Mr. Williams-Ellis says, appeal 
beyond a just assessment of total national 
advantage; but we must surely agree with Sir 
Norman Birkett that to sacrifice to present 
industrial needs and present difficulties ‘‘ the 
vital and irreplaceable element in our wealth 
which Nature has built for us in North Wales” 
would, indeed, be a national misjudgment. 


THE GENERAL STUD BOOK 

HE decision by the stewards of the Jockey 

Club to broaden the scope of the General 
Stud Book is welcome; indeed, in view of the 
numerous successes of “‘half-bred”’ horses, par- 
ticularly since the war, it might well be said to 
be overdue. The new conditions rescind those 
of the so-called Jersey Act of 1913, which 
required that pedigrees should be traced, with- 
out flaw, to earlier volumes, and substitute that 
“any animal claiming admittance from now 
onwards must be able to prove satisfactorily 
some eight or nine crosses of pure blood, to trace 
back for at least a century, and to show such 
performances of its immediate family on the 
Turf as to warrant the belief in the purity of its 
blood.’’ Nowhere will these amendments be 
more warmly welcomed than in France and 
America, where bloodstock breeders, among 
them such successful exponents as M. Boussac 
and Mr. Woodward, have for a long time pressed 
in vain for recognition of their proven lines. They 
will also be received with lively satisfaction by 
breeders in this country, who will now be 
encouraged to out-cross their stock with the 
best foreign strains. One notable horse which 
has not been eligible for the General Stud Book, 
but which is almost certain to be admitted 
under the new conditions, is Black Tarquin, 
winner of last year’s St. Leger. 


THE TIPPING PROBLEM 
NCE more the tipping question—now of 
considerably more financial importance to 
the general public than it once was—is being 
raised, this time by the hotel and restaurant 
owners, who are said to have a plan of their own 
for meeting what the Catering Wages Com- 
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mission have declared an insoluble problem. In 
a logically conducted society there should be no 
problem. If all waiters and other members of 
hotel and restaurant staffs are now adequately 
remunerated by their employers—and_ the 
Wages Commission holds that they are—mem- 
bers of the public should surely not be under 
any obligation, or feel themselves under any 
obligation, to increase that remuneration. How 
far, however, are the social habits of the past 
dispensable? How willingly are we prepared to 
forgo that feeling of beneficence which seems to 
attach itself so much more readily to the dis- 
pensing of a form of personal largesse than to the 
settling of a bill with—or without—a fixed or 
proportional charge for service? The experience 
of the past in other countries does not promise 
any very rapid or successful revolution, it is to 
be feared. But it is as well that convinced and 
habitual tippers should realise the dispropor- 
tionate results of their action to-day in the 
industry itself. Under the complicated orders of 
the Catering Wages Commission, commis- 
sionaires, porters and waiters, who still expect 
their usual tips, have enjoyed large increases in 
basic wages, and the disparity between their 
earnings and those of the administrative and 
other normally “‘non-tippable”’ staff is greater 
than ever. Even where the tronc system prevails 
the share-out generally ignores the same non- 
tippables. In a would-be equalitarian society it 
is surely absurd that an employee who makes 
his main—and often very large—income from 
personal remuneration for services rendered 
should be paid a substantial basic wage for the 
privilege of doing so. 


THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT 

HILE the Minister for War was telling the 

world why he disclaimed his traditional 
salute of seventeen guns at Edinburgh—a salute, 
it might be remembered, to his office and not to 
the temporary holder of it—the Royal Tourna- 
ment at Olympia was once more emphasising 
the firm hold that pageantry exerts on the 
public imagination. Not only was every ticket 
for this year’s run sold before the opening day, 
but 5,000 for next year’s had also been disposed 
of. The Tournament is, indeed, a masterly com- 
pound of magnificence, excitement, and split- 
second organisation. The thrills of the field-gun 
competition, bridge-building and motor-cycling, 
known of old, are as fresh as ever. To them are 
now added a breath-taking display of parachute 
training, in which both men and women jump 
intrepidly from roof to arena, relying on a gadget 
which looks extremely fragile to the untutored 
eye. Another new feature is a display of R.A.F. 
police dogs, who combine fierceness and docility 
in extraordinary measure. But when all is said 
and done, it is the glitter and glamour of the 
Household Cavalry, the massed drums and pipes 
of the Guards, and the King’s Troop of the 
R.H.A., with their obsolete, but awe-inspiring, 
field-guns, that capture the show. And they 
always will. 


GOLDEN SOVEREIGNS 
ONE of us will, presumably, be tucky 
enough to get one of the limited number 
of golden sovereigns which are to be struck by 
the Royal Mint, but it is, nevertheless, pleasant 
to hear that a few craftsmen are either to keep 
their hand in at a skilled art already acquired or, 
in the case of the younger ones, to learn it for 
the first time. It is now thirty-two years since 
these coins were last struck for circulation, but 
we still have a warm feeling for them in our 
hearts. No tip from a kind uncle in the form of 
a mere note can surely give quite the same thrill 
as did once that noble piece of gold. To be sure 
memory recalls a small girl at a time of Christ- 
mas presents shouting aloud with joy ‘“‘Ten bob 
in paper !”’ but she was probably contrasting it 
with the inferior metal of four half-crowns. One 
of the few fortunate persons who can to-day 
receive a real sovereign is the winning caddie in 
the scramble for the ball driven by the new 
Captain of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club at 
St. Andrews at the autumn meeting. For some 
years this was not permitted, but now there has 
been, we believe, some relaxation of severity. 
Whether he preserves it for ever as a keepsake 
or changes it, to his considerable profit, is his 
own. affair. 
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Geraldine Underell 


WAITING IN VAIN: THE MOORINGS, MOUSEHOLE, CORNWALL, ON A SUNDAY 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


F recent years there have been so many 
() County Court cases of claims for damage 

caused by trees growing on the bound- 
aries of properties that it is clear that an over- 
hanging oak, a trespassing yew tree, or a 
diseased elm may be as great a liability to its 
owner as is a straying dog with a tendency to 
chase sheep or kill chickens. There was a case 
a year or so ago of a farmer who brought an 
action against the owner of a yew tree growing 
in a boundary hedge for the poisoning of his 
cattle which ate of its leaves; injuries caused by 
falling branches on roads and footpaths are the 
cause of frequent litigation; and in the Estate 
Magazine of May there is a report of an action 
brought in the High Court for damage caused 
by the trespassing roots of poplars, which should 
be a warning to those who are about to plant 
a wind-screen along the boundary of their 
land. An owner of a small suburban property 
planted a row of Lombardy poplars a few feet 
from his fence, and in eight years the roots 
of these trees were said to have wandered over 
the adjoining garden, blocked up the -drains 
and upset the foundations of the house next 
door so that cracks developed in the walls. 


* x 
* 


THE Court decided that these nine poplars 

| should cost their owner £377 and costs, and 
I am wondering how much more he will have 
to expend on labour before he has succeeded in 
eliminating them and the underground activities 
of their roots, because it is my experience 
that a tree which is felled before its time will 
usually retaliate. Some ten years ago, on the 
advice of a friend, I cut down a large elm tree 
that was growing in the hedge in a corner of my 
orchard. As he pointed out, the newly-planted 
apple trees would tend to grow crookedly with 
the big tree shutting out the light to the west, and 
so the elm was felled, providing the most unsatis- 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


factory firewood, as all those who have tried 
to burn elm logs will agree. Two years after- 
wards it began its campaign, which, I imagine, 
was called Operation Revenge, and all over the 
orchard, which is about a quarter-of-an-acre in 
size, lusty shoots of elm appeared. The hacking 
out of these, with as much of the tough roots as 
could be reached, has had to be carried out 
regularly every spring for the sake of the apple 
trees, and now, ten years after the initial fell- 
ing, I am beginning to feel that the elm has won 
the war that I started. So far as I can see prac- 
tically the whole orchard is now a net-work of 
elm roots, which send up lustier and _ loftier 
shoots every year, and the apple trees are pro- 
viding evidence that they are suffering from lack 
of moisture and nutrition. 


* * 
* 


REMARKABLE incident, proving that the 


average dog possesses scenting powers 
far beyond anything with which we usually 


credit him, has been related to me by a reader. 
For several years she lived in a cottage in the 
heart of the country, which was five miles from 
the main railway line and reached by a small 
branch line from a junction. In this cottage her 
dog had spent most of his life, and two years 
after she had left the neighbourhood to live in 
another part of England she happened to be 
travelling in an express train on this main line 
with her dog coiled up and fast asleep on the 
seat beside her, from which one may conclude 
that the guard was also a dog-lover. 

When the express was about six miles 
as the crow flies from the old cottage in which 
he had spent the first part of his life the small 


dog woke up with a start, sniffed eagerly at the 
wind coming in through the opcn window and 
immediately became wildly excited. He ob- 
viously expected the train to stop at the junction 
farther along the line, where he would descend 
to re-visit his old haunts, and waited at the door 
in anticipation until, eventually, the express 
roared through the small station without check- 
ing its speed. Then he reluctantly returned to 
his place on the seat, where he settled down to 
sleep again after giving vent to one of those 
heart-rending sighs in which dogs indulge, and 
which cause one to hope that they do not really 
feel quite so harrowed by sorrow and broken- 
hearted as they sound. 


* * 
* 


TOPIC that has been appearing in nearly 
every correspondence column during the 
last few months concerns the enormous eggs 
which our hens lay from time to time, and which, 
so far from being a matter to be blazoned abroad 
as a wonderful achievement, is in the nature ofa 
distasteful disaster that should be hushed up at 
all costs. As I never feel particularly robust 
in the morning I have the very strongest objec- 
tion to anything which is in any way abnormal 
on the breakfast table, such as a double-yolked 
egg, and the mere thought of a complete egg 
within the shell of another is horrifying. 

Since I do not practise trap-nesting in my 
hen run, I cannot ascertain the maternity of the 
eggs in the nest boxes, to obtain definite proof 
of my belief that, if a pullet starts to lay enor- 
mous eggs, she will continue so to do for the rest 
of her life, and one colossal egg a fortnight does 
not compensate for the ten or so ordinary ones 
she would lay if her oviparous organs were in 
order. If. therefore, one can detect the unfor- 
tunate bird, it is probably more economical to 
end her career as a provider of topics for the cor- 
respondence columns of our newspapers and put 
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her in the boiling saucepan. In my boyhood 
days, when it was one of my duties to collect 
the eggs from the hen-house, a giant egg was a 
very rare event, indeed, but to-day it is unfor- 
tunately one of the commonest occurrences in 
the poultry world, so common, in fact, that it is 
quite unworthy of comment. It may be that 
it is one of the results of interfering too much 
with the natural habits of the bird and breeding 
it solely to produce an abnormal number of 
eggs, or possibly it may be due to feeding hens 
with that queer mixture which is called Layer’s 
Mash, and which contains a variety of unknown 
quantities. | My hens have the poorest opinion 
of it as a foodstuff, if one can judge from the 
complaining note I detect in their muttered 
comments when they pick it over gingerly in the 
mash trough, and some of the cock’s remarks, I 
immagine, are unprintable. 
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T would be more convenient for the brim- 

stone butterflies that are now abroad in 
considerable numbers if there were a more 
marked difference between the male and the 
female. I am told by a real entomologist that 
there is a very distinct difference in colour 
between them, the male being a sulphur yellow 
and the female of a pale greenish shade, but 
what is obvious to the eye of a trained entomolo- 
gist is not immediately apparent to a casual 
observer like me. 

However, the butterfly itself apparently is 
no better at detecting shades of colour and 
determining sex than I am. One that I take 
to be a male in all the glory of his brilliant new 
suiting comes over the hedge into the garden 
at a comfortable four miles an hour happy in 
the knowledge that he has what we now call 
‘‘a date” to keep with a girl friend. (I think 
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we are all agreed that the expression “girl 
friend”’ is to be deplored in human circles, but 
it is perhaps permissible to use it in the entomo- 
logical world, where contacts between the sexes 
are essentially of a fleeting, and not of a per- 
manent, nature.) 

Suddenly this butterfly sees another of 
of his species fluttering along the edge of the 
orchard some fifty yards away, and jumping 
to the conclusion that this is the girl he acceler- 
ates to six miles an hour until he overtakes 
“‘her.’’ The two insects then circle round each 
other at astigmatic close quarters for half a 
minute, at the end of which they both fly off 
in opposite directions registering their annoy- 
ance with angry wing beats. It is apparently 
the same old trouble every year—females in 
very short supply and “‘never the time and the 
place and the loved one all together.” 


ADVENTURES OF A TAME CHIMPANZEE 


I. THE PLEASURES OF SAFARI 


town on the borders of the Belgian Congo 

and Uganda, where she was being dragged 
along the street by a piece of wire round her neck 
which had caused an open sore. Her capturer, 
Questa, an exceptionally small pygmy, was 
hoping to sell her for £60. We went off to a 
butcher’s shop, where a fat, ugly-looking Greek 
with a large knife in his hand kept saying 
‘sixty punds,’’ and I kept saying, “‘ forty punds’’. 
After two days’ bargaining Lucy became my 
property. 

There are two kinds of chimpanzee, the 
black-faced and the white-faced. The former 
live in the Belgian Congo, whereas the latter are 
found on the West Coast. Lucy was of the 
black-faced variety, which is said to be much 
more intelligent than the white-faced. She was 
about 4 months old and we soon became great 
friends. I attended to her sore neck and always 
fed her myself. There was no necessity to keep 
her tied up; she decided she had found an owner 
who would look after her properly. 

When I was buying her, I made enquiries 
from her capturer, Questa, as to how she had 
been caught. It appears that she was born in a 
chimpanzee hut at the top of a very tall and 
thick tree. Twice or three times a week she was 
taken by her parents to Questa’s garden in 
search of food. He had tried to shoot the 
parents with a bow and arrow, but they were 


I FIRST met Lucy, my pet chimpanzee, in a 


“IT LOOKS CLEAN NOW”: 





LUCY WASHING HER 
HANDKERCHIEF 


> 


always too quick for him. He then 
tried to catch Lucy alive. He bought 
six small-necked goads or kibuyus; in 
them put sun-dried balls made of a 
mixture of flour, honey and water, and 
placed them in pairs between the forest 
surrounding his garden and his fruit 
trees. He knew neither her mother nor 
her father could get their hands through 
the neck of the goads, but he hoped 
Lucy would put her little hands and 
arms into the two goads and take hold 
of the flour balls, and that if she did 
not let go of them, she would be un- 
able to run and much less climb a tree 
and escape. He had borrowed a large 
net which he intended to throw over her 
when she was trying to escape. 

For eight mornings he crept quietly 
with his goads and net to his garden, 
but the expected raiding party never 
came; they had possibly found another 
garden to raid. On the ninth morning 
at dawn, when he was in his hiding- 
place, situated down wind from the 
goads, he heard the noise of chimpanzees 
approaching by a tree route in the forest. 
Lucy was following her parents and 
thinking of the wonderful pau-pau and 
other fruits she would soon be eating. 
Her father left his tree first and found 
the goads, but could not insert 
his big hand into their necks, so 
he upturned one and a tasty 
flour-and-honey ball came out, 
which he soon devoured. Lucy 
ran to two of the other goads 
and put a hand into one, but 
as she could not get the tasty 
food out of it, she tried the other 
goad with her other hand. Questa 
thereupon rushed out with his 
net, and, being unable to es- 
cape as the goads on her hands 
hindered her, she was caught. 
The end of a thick piece of wire 
some 6 ft. long, was roughly 
and tightly twisted round her 
neck and she became a captive. 

* * * 


Lucy loved safari life; she 
sat quietly in the front seat of 
the car and we travelled over a 
lot of the Congo country together. 
On our return to Kampala once 
she was sitting on the top of the 
car whenamancame upandasked 
me for my permit for a female 
chimpanzee from the Congo. He 
explained that he was the game 
warden and asked me to accom- 
pany him to his office. I gota 
free permit to take Lucy into 
Kenya as it transpired I had 
bought her only half a mile over 
the border from the Congo in 
Uganda. That half mile saved me 
paying Frs. 3,000. Soon she be- 
gan to mimic the house-boys and 
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LUCY, THE AUTHOR’S CHIMPANZEE, HOLDS 
OUT HER BOWL TO SHOW SHE IS HUNGRY 


learn all sorts of clever tricks from me; she was 
patient and persevered at anything if she was 
interested or likely to gain a titbit by it. Among 
her feats of imitation were:- 

Turning on a tap, but she would never turn 
it off; always wearing a hat, saucepan or bowl on 
her head when she went for a walk; washing 
clothes like a house-boy, but she always finished 
up by eating the soap; pouring out tea and milk 
and stealing all the sugar she could lay her hands 
on; knocking in nails with a hammer—if she hit 
the wrong nail (her own) she would put her 
finger in her mouth to ease the pain of the 
bruise ; putting screws into a board with a screw- 
driver; digging with a panga (large knife), 
though she soon tired of this and looked at the 
scenery; sleeping with a blanket over her 
head. When given a needle, pin or thorn she at 
once connected it with pulling out jiggers in her 
feet or any boys’ feet she could find. Many 
happy half-hours were spent this way. One day 
my boy showed her a jigger in his foot and gave 
her a pin. She rammed the pin deep into the 
boy’s foot two or three times, but never got out 
the jigger. She also showed herself capable of 
washing her hands, legs and feet under a tap; 
building brick houses and making mud pies; 
drinking water from a stream with her hand; 
blowing the embers of a fire up to a flame, 
fetching small sticks and making up the fire, and 
sitting by it like a native for the sake of the 
heat; cutting small branches from trees with a 
panga or an axe. 

One day the garden boy of an hotel I was 
staying at came to the office looking very 
pleased and said he could do nq more work, as 
Lucy had taken his panga and axe up her tree 
and would not give them back. I told him to 


go up the tree and take them, but he did not 
fancy this idea. I left the house and found 
Lucy standing on a slender branch of a big tree, 
chopping it with an axe. She was sitting on the 
end of the branch, so that she would be bound to 
fall to the ground when the branch had been cut 
through. And the garden boy standing immedi- 
ately under the partly cut branch was very liable 
to get the axe on his head at any moment. I 
had just told the boy to move or the axe might 
hit him, when down it came, missing him by a 
foot. I told Lucy to stop cutting and descend 
the tree—but she knew better. She continued 
to cut through the remaining part of the branch 
with the panga she had left in the fork of the 
tree. At any moment I expected to see her and 
the branch dropping some 30 feet to the ground. 
One more cut with the panga and the branch 
broke and fell—but Lucy had jumped for safety 
at the critical moment. There she was, sitting 
comfortably on another branch, chattering 
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always waited for the porters to throw stones 
into a river in order to drive away the crocodiles ; 
then she would drink only when all had drunk. 

* * * 

Anybody wishing to train a chimpanzee 
must show the greatest patience: one must on 
no account hit it with one’s hand or a stick; 
scolding in a bass voice is sufficient. If chim- 
panzees are hit, they lose confidence in their 
trainer, become cowed and refuse to be taught. 
Lucy, as I shall show in a second article, 
waited for days for an opportunity to “ get 
back at ”’ a ship’s captain who teased her. 

At one time it happened that I had some 
long and tiring safaris to do. Two riding mules 
were available and Lucy was to accompany me. 
She had to be taught to ride a mule or a camel. 
I coaxed her on to the mule by handing her 
sweets, and it was difficult to say which was the 
more frightened, Lucy or the mule. We used to 
ride together for miles, but whenever the mule 
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expected me to pour hot tea into them. She 
got some tea in a glass jar later. That night, 
when it was dark, she appeared through the 
sitting-room window with a big tin mug; she 
had stolen the house-boy’s to replace her own. 
She loved her tea and would never be separated 
from that mug whatever happened. 

On another occasion I had stopped my car 
for lunch at a small clearing in a dense forest. 
Lucy was in a big box in the car and I was 
sitting eating my lunch 50 yards away. Suddenly 
Lucy gave a terrific shriek and continued to do 
so. lLran to the car thinking a snake might be 
in it, but could not find anything wrong. Lucy 
still continued to shriek and shake with fear. 
I gave up searching the car and merely thought 
she must be getting a touch of African madness. 
When walking back to where I had decided to 
eat my lunch I suddenly saw a huge cow 
elephant about 150 yards away, standing per- 
fectly still and looking at me. Lucy and I very 





LUCY FILLING A BOTTLE WITH WATER FROM A TAP. As it is too slippery to hold with one hand unsupported, she rests it on 


her foot. 


away and trying to tell me I was a novice when 
it came to cutting down trees. By this time a 
crowd of Europeans and natives had collected 
and she began to show what she really could do 
up aloft. She would drop as if dead from one 
branch and land with the greatest of ease on 
another some 10 or 12 feet below. She would 
swing on a branch by her hands, let go, and grab 
another branch some 5 feet away. The native 
crowd were highly amused when she walked 
along a branch upside down clasping it by her 
feet. 

There were certain things Lucy was very 
frightened of—firearms, nets, bees and croco- 
diles possibly lying in rivers or pools. If any- 
body came near with a firearm or net, or she saw 
two or three bees, Lucy just vanished until the 
danger had moved on. Chimpanzees will drink 
out of a river, lake or pool only if thirst forces 
them to; they will walk for miles to drink water 
from little rock crevices or holes in the rocks 
where crocodiles do not lurk. On safari, Lucy 


stumbled or shied, Lucy seemed to sense what 
was coming and would be off that saddle on toa 
tree or into a bush in one bound. As soon as 
the stumble or shy was over, she would be back 
in the saddle as quickly as she had left. She was 
always more frightened of riding a camel, 
whether because she was farther from the 
ground or because she thought the camel might 
put its head round and bite her, I do not know. 

One Christmas Day, Lucy’s little friend, a 
European child, gave her a present of a large 
mug with a colourful picture of Blackpool sands 
and the inscription ‘‘ A Present from Blackpool”’ 
on it. Lucy dearly loved this mug. When we 
returned from safari one day the mug was 
nowhere to be found, and Lucy suspected the 
house-boy of stealing- it. When I was having 
tea that afternoon she demanded some, so I told 
her to go and fetch her mug. All she could find 
in the room was an antiquated silver mustard- 
pot, and as this was too small for her purpose 
she formed her two hands into a cup and 


(Right) TRYING TO FILL THE BOTTLE WITHOUT SPILLING BY THE USE OF A BASIN 


quickly decided to have lunch elsewhere that 
day. There is hardly any wind in a forest and 
very seldom a breeze. When there is, it is asa 
rule most changeable. Lucy could not have 
seen the elephant, which goes to show how keen 
a chimpanzee’s sense of smell is. 

By this time Lucy was becoming quite a 
big girl, and when her third birthday came along, 
she invited many great friends and some mere 
acquaintances. All her friends sat close to her 
at the tea-table, but her acquaintances stood at a 


distance and looked at the proceedings. The 
native cook, who was Lucy’s great friend, 
produced a birthday cake with three small 


candles stuck in the icing. The friends sitting 
around the table consisted of Sudi, a little terrier 
bitch, Njeroge wa Kamau, a big colobus 
monkey, Kim, an exceptionally long-tailed 
Sykes monkey, Master Dandi, a minute Tan- 
ganyika Bush Monkey and Kasuku, a Congo 
parrot with most beautiful plumage. The 
acquaintances who stood at a distance consisted 
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of Twiga, the reticulated giraffe, Fesi, the laugh- 
ing hyena, Buni, the ostrich and Rafiki, the 
blue monkey. 

Lucy was given a box with three matches 
and told to light the candles. She struck the 
first match and insisted on trying to light 
Kasuku’s tail. The second match when lighted 
nearly ignited her party dress, which was made 
of pink muslin. The third match made contact 
with the tablecloth and the whole party 
dispersed rapidily to the trees and the verandah. 

When they returned to the party Lucy’s 
friends found she had eaten all the icing off the 
cake and was greedily devouring the candles. 
After a lot of talk she gave each a minute 
portion of birthday fruit cake. 

Lucy had learnt from the house-boys how 
to break a coconut to obtain its milk and fruit. 
If she was given two big stones, she would lay 
the nut on one stone and hit it with the other 
until it broke. She had evidently reasoned it 


THE COY 


WAS at the age for reading Rider Haggard— 

as I still am, of course—when, upon the 

banks of the Rother that morning, I first 
became conscious of that cacodemon which will, 
in Sport, negative genius or transmute medi- 
ocrity with an impartiality almost impudent. 
And so, because Inkoosizana-y-Zulu, Goddess 
of the Zulus, was then a very real power to me, 
it was natural to label this Thing “ Inkoos,’’ and 
Inkoos it—or she—has been to me ever since. 
For even at that age I doubted not that such 
irrationality was feminine, nor has the experi- 
ence of the years caused me to alter my mind: 
she can behave, now with all the seemingly 
insensate cruelty of the very young girl, militant, 
malignant, femalevolent; now with a nepotism 
quite beyond the bravery of man. 

* * * 

I was with old Mr. Threewill on the occasion 
of this revelation, and he was instructing me in 
that most difficult of the Fine Arts, the throwing 
of a fly. In one sense he was a cruel teacher, for 
what more calculated to shatter the ardent 
scholar’s heart than that inimitable indefecti- 
bility? How, one asked oneself, could one hope 
ever even to approach that style, that poetry? 
Spurred to a frenzy of emulation, one became 
violent : crack! would go the fly from one’s 
cast; snap! would go the rod top, shivering to 
its last as one sought to cast the clump of nettles 
the line had Laocooned; or one would catch the 
seat of one’s trousers... . 

But old Mr. Threewill, kindly, infinitely 
patient, would go on demonstrating with a per- 
fection that had a Duleepsinhji-ish grace. Old 
Mr. Threewill was quite the most beautiful 
fisherman I have ever watched. It was not just 
that on a calm day he covld drop a fly upon 
a half-crown laid upon the lawn—a feat which 
always seems to stagger the non-angling 
novelist, but which, slightly inside the range of 
his own maximum cast, should be within the 
powers of any competent fisherman. No, it was 
in a wind that you should have seen him: it 
needed a wind to show him at his incomparable 
best. The wind might be a gale, a hurricane, 
but there would be no suggestion of a blow- 
back; or he could test the strength of a sudden 
side gust with the split-second instinct of a 
swallow, and line and cast would cut through it 
as though they were some shark’s fin cutting 
through the midsummer calm of the Indian 
Ocean. 

Old Mr. Threewill was, as I have said, the 
most beautiful fisherman I have ever watched— 
but he hardly ever caught any trout. East winds, 
those champion putters-down, would rise and 
mount even as he walked from his house to the 
stream, or the sun would break with deadly 
brightness through cloud that until that very 
moment had been seen to be just right. Unper- 
turbed, he would drop his fly, with the lightness 
of a Karsavina, exactly the proper distance 
above the feeding fish (and it would be the right 
fly, too, for, like all good fishermen, he was 
a first-class naturalist)—and what good would 
that do him? It would be at that very moment 
that the trout would choose to feel the first 
touch of dyspepsia, a slight nausea perhaps, and 
it could be seen sinking suddenly grossly 
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out one day that she might be able to break her 
chain in this way, as I found she had selected a 
poor link in the chain and was hitting it with all 
her strength on a stone. I gave her a coconut 
in the hope that she would discontinue her work 
on the chain. A month or so later, an Indian 
carpenter and mason were sent to my home to 
effect some repairs. As they both had black 
beards I told them that on no account were 
they to go near Lucy as she had a black beard 
and hated men with beards. These instructions 
did not prevent them from leaving their 
hammers and other tools in Lucy’s range. 
About teatime that day a great com- 
motion was heard in the compound, I rushed 
out of the house and found chickens and ducks 
flying in all directions, the two cats running for 
trees, and the colobus monkey and the little 
terrier sitting together on the back doorstep 
watching the fun. Lucy had broken her chain 
about 2 feet from her neck, and put the end of 
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replete, while the Greenwell or Wickham swam 
tremulously over. Or a sparrow hawk might 
take just that opportunity to shoot over the 
tree-tops, its shadow arousing the usual piscine 
alarm and despondency. On one occasion, 
when everything—everything—seemed to be 
exactly set for success, a grocer’s van missed the 
narrow opening of the bridge and shot into the 
mill-pool on top of fly and fish together. ... 

““He’s down by the cross-roads, catching 
fish,”’ a local is said once to have reported to old 
Mrs. Threewil! ‘‘Catching fish—or fishing?” 
that astringent woman is said to have 
replied. 

* * «* 

Now, Sir Thomas, Mr. Threewill’s still- 
living contemporary, is of a very different 
temperament. He is far, far too volatile ever to 
make a good fisherman—or ever to make a 
fisherman at all, one is sometimes inclined to 
think. Yet Inkoos adores him! One of Nature’s 
poachers, should there be a trout visibly rising 
upon his neighbour’s water, he will neglect to 
fish his own at all, so sweet to him is the taste of 
the stolen grape—and he is the only man I know 
for whom neither neighbour nor neighbour’s 
keeper is ever about when he is. To “rise the 
rise’’ would be intolerable to him, and ‘Not 
a fish in the stream to-day, from the look of 
things !’’ is his favourite grumble as he stands 
putting up his rod on the banks of an empty- 
seeming stretch—and even as he is tying on the 
fly (an improbably garish affair which would be 
charming in Musical Comedy), the surface of 
the water breaks out all over into beaded bubbles 
winking at the brim, as though that same van 
that had so nearly crushed poor old Mr. Three- 
will had contained fruit salts only now beginning 
to escape from their containers... . 

I have known him circle the whole of 
Loch Thom (a not inconsiderable volume of 
water that lies above Greenock) in an unbeliev- 
ably short time, while I have been vainly 
investigating the one likely spot, the ice-floes 
gathering around my legs with the lavish 
exaggeration of something by de Mille; and he 
returned, muttering as usual about the hope- 
lessness of fishing on such a day, but tipping 
from his bag three brace of three-quarter- 
pounders as a little mark of Inkoos’s affection. 
It is said that with his very first cast with 
a salmon fly, when the water was low to the 
point of vulgarity and he had been taken for 
a lesson only because it was thought he would 
be less nuisance by the waterside than at the 
bridge-table, he hooked—and_ subsequently 
landed—a twenty-pound salmon. To me the 
story is not apocryphal—you see, I know 
Inkoos ! 

For have I not seen her at work with 
precisely the same devilry in the shooting- 
field? There, too, she has her own incompre- 
hensible likes and dislikes, her favourites and 
her far-from-favourites. For a few months at 
the end of the War, I was stationed at a Jaco- 
bean Priory in the South-Midlands. Its several 
hundred acres still held the residue of what 
must once—and recently—have been a mag- 
nificently preserved estate, with game in an 
exuberant over-abundance that should have 
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the chain in her mouth, so that it would not 
hinder her chasing all the livestock out of the 
compound. I told her to come to the sitting- 
room and have some tea, which she did. On 
examining the chain and the ground under her 
tree, I found that she had broken her chain with 
two hammers she had taken from the carpenters. 
Lucy hated one big duck, as it used to eat her 
food whenever she was not looking. One day 
she tempted this duck with some food to come 
within her range and, springing some 5 feet into 
the air, landed on top of it. I believe she would 
have killed it if I had not been there. 

A week or so later she again caught this 
duck when it was stealing her food. A friend 
staying with me rushed out of the house to save 
the duck’s life; and found that she had pulled 
all its tail feathers out and was imitating it by 
holding them in the appropriate position and 
waddling round the compound like the duck. 

(To be concluded) 
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daunted the stoutest member of the Anti-Blood- 
Sports League. 

But the Mess held an almost equally 
abnormal number of keen shots, with the result 
(for one or other of them would be out with his 
gun at every minute of the day) that it was 
practically impossible to get within distance of 
any of these mettlesome fauna. The partridges 
had developed a nervous system that would 
have done credit to Radar, and would be off and 
away even as one hove over the horizon; the 
pheasants had somehow learnt Man’s elements 
of sportsmanship, so that they did not rise at all 
but scuttled through well-worn tubes from roots 
to stubble and from stubble to the sanctuary of 
the woodland undergrowth; the hares danced 
only on Sundays. ... I am a tolerably good 
shot, but that was Inkoos’s Mess, and I came 
quickly to see that it was not quite the good 
thing I had expected it to be. 

But one Inkoos spared, one she loved— 
Gimlet. Even before he had ever so much 
as handled a gun in his life, Inkoos, it 
seemed, had marked him for her own. As 
a preliminary, he bought that incredible gun 
that had already been through the hands of so 
many novitiate officers-of-passage that none 
dared buy it more. “It'll blow up in your face !”’ 
Gimlet was warned, and the pock-marks within 
a barrel already worn thin as a cricket-fed cat 
were pointed out to him; and, ‘Oh, I expect 
it'll be all right,’”’ he answered—and Inkoos 
saw to it that it was all right. 

He had been shooting for perhaps a week 
when, in the graciousness of my Threewill- 
reared heart, I consented to go out with him 
to see how he shaped. I had been informed, of 
course, that his average bag was creditable 
rather than credible, but one’s brother officers 
always delighted to tell one that sort of thing 
after one had had a blank day oneself. I went 
unsuspecting; I had momentarily forgotten 
Inkoos. 

ow | 

We had hardly left his billet, we had not 
reached the first wire—-before which it was 
never, in my opinion, worth while to load, so 
near was it to the camp—-when a covey of 
partridges rose from his very feet, from where 
no covey could possibly have lain concealed the 
moment before. After quite a long stare at 
them, Gimlet fired (he had loaded, of course : 
Inkoos had attended to that)—and down 
fluttered a brace. More moments passed as he 
smirked at me in imbecile triumph; then, when 
the birds were far, far out of range, he let fly 
with the choke—and down fell another ! 

To my indignant remonstrance, he replied, 
“Oh, but I often bring down two with one shot.” 
And the appalling thing is that it was true. Not 
only did he often bring down two with one shot, 
but, I don’t doubt, he is bringing down two with 
one shot to this day. For to do Inkoos justice, 
once her heart has been given, it seems she can- 
not redeem it. 

Inkoos ! Inkoos ! Uncertain, coy, and 
intolerably unjust! All the same, just on an 
occasional day—not too often—I don’t sup- 
pose I should really mind being one of 
Mistress’s pets... . 
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THE HURDLE-MAKER AND HIS TOOLS 


By ALLAN JOBSON 


URDLE-MAKING is one of the old 
H country crafts that still flourish in a 
quiet and undisturbed way, and whose 
products find a ready sale. Changes may come 
in the methods of agriculture, but there is little 
or no change in hurdle-making, although like so 
many other country industries it is nowadays 
chiefly practised by old men. Hurdle-making 
has its traditions and its own particular tools 
and methods, and these, though simple, are as 
strong and enduring as its products. In the 
Lists of the Freemen of Norwich, which begin in 
1317, the hurdle-maker is described as a 
“‘hirdeler’’ and entered with the “‘skepper,’’ who 
was a maker of skeps or baskets. 

Gate-hurdles are of two kinds, those for 
sheep and those for pigs. They consist of four 
distinct parts; the head- or end-uprights, ledges 
or cross-bars, right-up or central bar, and braces 
or stretchers. In those for sheep there are six 
ledges, but in those for pigs there are seven and 
the hurdle is generally heavier. The wood used 
is usually ash, although sometimes it is elm, and 
22 cut nails fasten the sheep hurdle and 25 the 
pig hurdle. The nails are not driven into the head, 
but into the tenon that protrudes just beyond the 
mortise, thus acting as pins. Hurdles are 7 ft. 
long, 4 ft. high, and the right-up is cut 3 ft. 6 ins. 
long and the braces 4 ft. 9 ins. A good man can 
make eight hurdles a day or four dozen a week, 
getting his material from the pole-stack, cutting, 
fashioning and assembling. At the present time 
hurdles fetch 80s. a dozen, but they have been 
as low as 10s. a dozen when times were bad. 

A cob-web hung shed with an earth floor 
provides the workshop, and most of the work is 
done on that floor. A large block of wood acts 
as a convenient stop on which to rest the ash- 
poles and serves as a chopping block when 
tapering off the feet of the heads with 
a sharp bill-hook. Sunk into the earth floor, 7 ft. 
apart are two wooden studs on which the 
craftsman stands his hurdle as he assembles it. 
The tools are hung up in the crevices of the shed 
walls or lie about on the floor. They consist of 
a splitting tool with an upright handle known as 
a thrower (also used by the wheelwright who 
calls it a spoke-river for riving the logs into 
spokes) for cleaving the ash-poles ; a short- 
handled axe; a hammer; a sharp bill-hook; 
a draw-knife; and very wide sweep braces 
specially made to eliminate more stooping than 
is necessary. One of the sweep braces is used to 
make the holes for the nails, the other to cut the 
mortises for the ledges. There is also a pictur- 
esque and home-made mallet. 

The vice, known also as the ladder, is set 
flat against the wall. It consists of a narrow 
channel formed by two pieces of wood placed 
side by side, opening slightly at the top. Into 
this head is inserted a tapering oak-pole, hand 


THE HURDLE-MAKER’S TOOLS. 
and mallet. (Middle) OF THE FOUR BRACES SHOWN THE TWO ON THE LEFT ARE USED FOR DRILLING HOLES FOR NAILS, 


AND THOSE ON THE RIGHT FOR CUTTING MORTISES. 


smooth with use, which 
is kept in position by 
blocks of wood that act 
as lugs. The ash-poles 
are placed on top of the 
handle of this pump-like 
affair and gripped by 
pressure exerted by the 
legs of the hurdle-maker 
on the handle. Any 
sharp edges are shaven 
off with the draw-knife. 
Besides hurdle-making, 
broaches or spicks for 
thatching are cut, split 
and stacked. For the 
splitting, a wooden 
horse is used with a fat 


tapering wooden peg 
stuck at one end. The 


workman sits astride it 
armed with a leather pad SINCE 
strapped on his right 

breast to protect his shirt from the wear of the 
rough wood. A sharp bill-hook is used and 
the broaches pushed against the blade. Stakes 
for fencing and for garden plants are also cut 
and prepared. 

The hurdle-maker’s yard is a picturesque 
entity of neatness and rusticity. The ash-poles 
lean against the upper branches of the shadowy 
elms, and shorter thicker poles are stacked in 
convenient heaps. Shavings mount up into a 
small stack ready for those who need kindling. 
And there, in gleaming piles, are the finished 
hurdles. They do not await a purchaser for they 
are sold before they are made; they are ready for 
transport to the sheep-folds or the farms. 
Everywhere there is a fragrance and aroma 
derived from new cut or peeled wood. 

It was in just such a yard in a Suffolk 
village that I gleaned my information from one 
who has pursued this calling from boyhood, until 
now, at the age of 78, he cannot leave it. James 
Tovell has been making hurdles all his life, as his 
father did before him; and here, in the dusty 
crannies of the wooden walls of his shed I found 
the primitive wrought-iron candle-stick that his 
father used on dark nights to help his hands at 
hurdle-making. 

“They used tew have hurdle-making com- 
petitions in the old days at county shows,” 
remarked James. “The last one wur at Ipswich 
in 1911 when 19 0’ us competed. The fust prize 
wur £2, the second 30s. and the third 10s. We 
wur allowed tew hours tew make tew sheep 
hurdles. One man made his’n in an hour, but 
he wur a fule; he niver giv’ hisself time, an’ he 
didn’t get a prize neither.” 

“Who got first prize ?’’ I asked innocently. 

“‘T did,’’ was the short and laconic answer, 
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JAMES TOVELL, AGED 78, WHO HAS BEEN MAKING HURDLES 


DISPLAYS THE FINISHED ARTICLE 


“T took an hour-an’-a-half. Fust and second 
prize cum to this yard; my boss got the second.” 
We next came to the subject of sheep. 
“Ah,” said James, ‘‘a good shepherd knew every 
lamb’s mother. If yew cud reckon a lamb-an’-a- 
half tew a sheep that wur a good fall. Them old 
shepherds used tew count thar sheep intu an’ 
out o’ the fold like this—‘ Yew an’ yare partner; 
yare partner an’ yew!’ I know they did,” he 
added with a grin, ‘“‘cause I ha’ heerd’ them.”’ 

Before the 1914-18 war a considerable 
trade was done in the making of hoops for 
barrels for the fishing industry but this has 
ceased now that more modern methods of 
packing the fish are in operation. 

For hoop-making a peculiar implement 
known as a bowl was used. James Tovell gave 
me the one with which he started his career, and 
it has the distinction of being cut, handle and 
base, from one piece of wood. The withy band 
was inserted in the slit of the implement from 
underneath, the foot pressed on the flat toe- 
piece and the handle worked forward so that the 
band was bent into the desired shape. The 
hoops were made 7 ft., 6% ft., 6 ft., 51% ft., 
5 ft., and 4 ft. in circumference, and were 
fashioned in a mould or master hoop two at 
a time, one inside the other, and six for a set. 
They were sold by the “‘long tale”’ or six-score to 
the hundred, and tied off at their joints by means 
of an ash or withy shaving, no nails being used. 

And then just as I was leaving, I discovered, 
stuck in the crevice of the wooden wall of the 
shed, a plume of shavings, fastened-together by 
its own stump. Made by the draw-knife for 
pipe-lighters, it formed a picturesque and useful 
memento of an ancient, and not yet defunct, 
country craft. 





(Left to right) Brace for making nail-holes, axe, thrower for cleaving ash-poles, draw-knife, bill-hook 


(Right) A PLUME OF SHAVINGS FOR USE AS PIPE-LIGHTERS. 


A “BOWL” USED FOR MAKING HOOPS FOR BARRELS, AND A WROUGHT-IRON CANDLESTICK 
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COLLECTORS’ 
QUESTIONS 


KINGS HUNTSMAN 


H E accom panying photograph of a picture 
in my possession shows Sharp, huntsman 
to George Von Monck. The artist is Byren 
Webb, who was, I believe, a well-known sporting 


painter. Can you give any information about 
him? I know nothing about the hunting 


activities of George IV and his huntsman. 
Where was “the Country” ?—KENNETH 
GLOVER, F.R.I.B.A.. Blue Gate, Beadnell, 
Chathill, Northumberland. 


Byron Webb, though a gifted painter of 
sporting subjects, can hardly be classed as 
“well known.’’ He exhibited at the Royal 
Academy from 1846 to 1860, but this picture 
was painted a quarter.of a century earlier. 
There is another picture by him of Charles Davis, 
King’s Huntsman from 1821 to 1866, which at 
one time belonged to Mr. Tattersall—sketch of 
Davis on Hermit. Another depicts Mr. Tatter- 
sall himself on Black Bess. 

George IV, when Prince of Wales, lived at 
Kempshot from 1788 to 1795, and had a pack 
of staghounds, which were hunted by George 
Sharpe (not Sharp). The latter afterwards went 
to Ascot as Huntsman. The Prince gave up his 
staghounds in 1793. He then presumably 
transferred all his interest to the Royal Kennels 
at Ascot, where Davis was first Whipper-in 
under Sharpe and eventually married Sharpe’s 
daughter. 

In the first 50 years of the 19th century the 
pursuit of staghunting owed much to George IV, 
who hunted a “country”’ round Windsor com- 
prising parts of Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, 
Surrey and Middlesex. When George IV came 
to the throne in January, 1820, he brought the 
famous Davis from Ascot Kennels to be Royal 
Huntsman in 1821. Thus the limit of the time 
when Sharpe can be said to have been Royal 
Huntsman to George IV was between January, 
1820, and the time when Davis was installed, 
i.e. about a year. This gives the approximate 
date of the picture. 

Much of the above information can be found 
in Lord Ribblesdale’s rare book, The Queen’s 
Hounds. 
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GEORGE SHARPE, HUNTSMAN TO GEORGE IV, ON MONCK. A 


1949 





SCE 


PAINTING BY 


BYRON WEBB, circa 1820 


See question : 
FROM THE SCHWERDT COLLECTION 


I should be grateful for any information 
about a portfolio of six German sporting prints 
originally in the Schwerdt collection and having 
the Schwerdt bookplate on the outside. The 
series consists of six oval shooting scenes, brown 
etchings tinted with colour, and without any 
description. All measure about 21.5 em. by 30 em. 

1. Noble and lady riding astride, proceeding 
to the hunt; castle with ruins in the background. 

2. Hunter, standing behind tree, shooting 
at an exceptionally good stag. 

3. Two hunters with three dogs, shooting 
at lynx. 

4. Hunter, on left, firing at two foxes feeding 
on bird. 





LANDSCAPE HERE ATTRIBUTED TO WILLIAM TRAIES (1789-1872) 


See question: The Devonshire Claude 


King’s Huntsman. 


5. Hunter, on right, with loader, firing at 
wolf. Sheep in background. : 

6. Hunter, on right, firing at roebuck ; a doe 
escaping to the left. 

Included as title page is the original drawing 
(measuring 22 by 30.6 cm. with small margin) from 
which engraving No. 1 was taken. In its lower 
margin, on the right, is written: F. F. E. Offen- 
hauser, ad vivum del 1700, but we have not 
been able to trace whether this artist was the 
engraver of these plates. This is a rare set, 
apparently undescribed. There is a certain 
charm about these prints which we do not find 
in any other of the many engravings of that 
period.—GRISEL BLOFELD (Mrs.), Hoveton, 
Wroxham, Norfolk. 


Probably no finer collection of sporting 
prints, drawings and books has ever been 
assembled than that of the late Mr. C. F. G. R. 
Schwerdt. In his three favourite subjects of 
hunting, hawking and shooting it was especially 
complete. It is to be deplored that so rich a 
collection was allowed to be dispersed by auction 
instead of being purchased for posterity by one 
of our great museums. The sale was conducted 
in six portions—four in 1939 and the remaining 
two in 1946. 

A complete descriptive catalogue was com- 
piled by Mr. Schwerdt in three large quarto 
volumes in 1928. with a final volume in 1937. 
A search through this catalogue has failed to 
reveal the six coloured etchings described in the 
enquiry. Evidently they are of some import- 
ance, but their merits could only be assessed 
by examination. They appear to be unrecorded. 
In the Continental section of the collection the 
German prints and drawings formed a most 
exhaustive and valuable group, but the name 
F, F. E. Offenhauser cannot be identified 


THE DEVONSHIRE CLAUDE 


I should be very greatly obliged if you could 
identify for me the painter of the accompanying 
photograph of a landscape picture. It came to 
me recently from a family in whose possession it 
had been for a great many years, and was known 
as The Valley of Wyoming. It appears, how- 
ever, to have a much greater resemblance to an 
English scene than an American one; when the 
picture may be supposed to haye been painted 
Wyoming was a wild and sparsely populated 
territory. As to its history, if it was not painted 


in the States it was taken to New York fairly early 
in the last century, and I have a memorandum 
stating that after the death of its owner in 1870 
it was returned to his daughter in England. 
Since it came into my possession I have had it 
carefully cleaned and varnished.—Ratpu B. 
Cox, 30, Greyhound Hill, Hendon, N.W.4. 

So far as can be judged from a photograph, 
this landscape is likely to be the work of 
the Devon artist, William Traies (1789-1872). 
Born at Crediton, Traies spent nearly all his life 
in his native county and died at Exeter. His 
choice of subject gained for him the sobriquet of 
the Devonshire Claude. His work is dis- 
cussed and illustrated in Col. M. H. Grant’s 
Old English Landscape Painting. The subject of 
this picture may be a View on the Teign. 


FROM AN ABERDEENSHIRE FARM- 
HOUSE 

I wonder whether any of your readers can 

suggest an age for the peculiar piece of furniture 

shown in the accompanying photograph. It came 





MAHOGANY CHEESE-COASTER WITH 
TWO COMPARTMENTS circa 1800 


See question: From an Aberdeenshire Farm-house 


from a farm-house in Aberdeenshire, and was 
used when it was customary to serve two varieties 
of cheese at dinner. It measures overall about 
20 ins. by 12 ins., is made of polished mahogany 
with three inlaid panels on each side, and is 
fitted with four small brass casters for easy 
travelling round the dining-table. The partition 
divides it into two unequal divisions, the wider 
for whole-milk cheese, the narrower for cream 
cheese. Each compartment would comfortably 
hold half a cheese—R. K. Hotmes, Tod’s 
Field, Dollar, Scotland. 

This is a cheese wagon or coaster, and it 
probably dates from the last years of the 18th 
century or the early years of the 19th century. 
A coaster of similar form but not divided by a 
partition, date civca 1790, is illustrated in The 
Dictionary of English Furniture (Vol II, page 
128). Cheese coasters to-day are not infre- 
quently used as bread-baskets. 


FOR THE TRAVELLER 


I enclose a photograph of a 
Sheffield-plated article which we 
have obtained recently. It is prob- 
ably a form of traveller's flask, 
though it may have been used for 
medical purposes. Its height ts 33 
ins., diameter at top 2} ins., length 
of handle with hinge 2} ins. The 
date is perhaps circa 1780. I 
should be glad to know whether our 
assumption is correct, as we have 
not previously seen a similar article. 
—W. Hucu Curtis, The Curtis 
Museum, Alton, Hants. 


This is a receptacle intended 
for heating small quantities of 
liquid, such as might be required in 
the course of a journey by coach. 
Its date is probably a little later 
than that suggested. The loose 
inner container would carry the 
supply of methylated spirits, suit- 
ably sealed. The perforated tray 
would be fitted with a pad of wad- 
ding and when required for use the 
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wadding would be soaked with spirits poured 
from the container. This was lighted by a spark 
from a tinder-box of the flint-lock or friction- 
wheel variety. The wadding would contain just 
enough fuel to heat the liquid poured from a 
flask into the lidded and handled pan. 


A HUNTING SET 


I was very much interested in the article 
in Country LiFe on Old English Wedding 
Knives (March 25). I possess a set which is 
different from those described in the article. My 
set consists of a knife, fork, steel and the handle of 
a horn spoon (the bowl has been broken off). The 
knife and fork have pistol-shape hafts of antler 
broadly faced with silver and with 3 stars of 
silver riveted on each side. The blade of the knife 
is 5 inches long, 1 inch wide at the heel and 
pointed. The fork is of the same style as the 
knife, whose blade bears the stamp IP. The 
steel fits between knife and fork and has a silver 
handle surmounted by an acorn. The handle 
unscrews and has a fine 2-pronged fork attached. 
The remains of the spoon fit into a compartment 
on one side of the case. The latter is of stamped 
and tooled leather. If any of your readers 
could throw light on the date and origin of this set 
and say if it belongs to the ‘‘Wedding-knife” 
group I should be grateful——Douctas M. Rein, 
3, West Street, Harrow, Middlesex. 

This is a hunting set, sometimes known as 
a travelling set, and. might be of Continental 
origin. The general description given is not 
detailed enough to date the set more closely 
than within the limits of 1720 to 1810. The 
presence of a horn rather than a silver spoon 
tends to place the set earlier than 1750, but a 
set is known dated 1803. Sets in which the 
sharpening steel is included are now very 
uncommon. 


ENGLISH OR CONTINENTAL ? 


Some years ago I bought for a few shillings 
the object shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph: it was described as a_ lace-maker’s 


lamp. The metal of which it is made is not of 


first quality and is, moreover, light for its size 
and has many bubbles in the texture. The bulb 
and the stem are both hollow but do not communi- 
cate. The foot is domed and folded and the pontil 
mark is rough and jagged. The height is 9 ins., 
the base 5 ins. diameter, and the weight 13 oz. 

I shall be very grateful if you will be good 
enough to say whether this piece is of any interest 
and whether it is likely to be English or foreign 
and its probable age.—A. G. Eppison, 7, The 
Steyne, Worthing, Sussex. 

The origin of this lace-maker’s lamp must 
be decided mainly by the type of glass em- 
ployed. The metal is described as light in weight 
with small bubbles in its texture, and these 





SHEFFIELD-PLATED CONTAINER FOR HEATING LIQUID ON 
A JOURNEY. EARLY 19th CENTURY. OPEN AND (right) CLOSED 


See question : For the Traveller 


1949 
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LACE-MAKER’S LAMP, 18th CENTURY 
See question : English or Continental ? 

facts suggest that the glass may be soda-glass, 

and of Continental origin. Against this must be 

set the fact that soda-glass specimens were 

usually made with solid stems. 

English glass lamps throughout the 18th 
century were made of conspicuously heavier, 
tougher flint-glass, and such lamps, with hollow 
stems and domed and folded feet, were exported 
in large numbers since soda-glass lace-makers’ 
lamps were far less durable. After 1745, when 
flint-glass was taxed, even this heavy metal was 
made in designs that minimised weight, and 
second quality flint-glass of the mid-18th cen- 
tury might be full of small bubbles like this 
specimen. The domed and folded foot with 
pontil mark would not be later than about 1760 
on such pieces. 


THE WEIGHT FOR A 30-HOUR CLOCK 
We have a grandfather clock with a brass 


face by Thos. Lister, Halifax, and scratched on 


the back is 1845. Apparently, the clock was 
repaired about this date. It was_cleaned and 
repaired again recently, and the firm that under- 
took this work stated that the only thing wrong 
with the clock was that the weight was not heavy 
enough. The clock, a 30-hour movement, when 
purchased had a weight of 6 lb.; the weight now 
on the clock weighs 12 lb. 

Some years ago a repairer told 
me a 30-hour grandfather should 
have a weight of only a very few 
ounces. Can you enlighten me on this 
point ?—M. LamBeErT (Miss), The 
Hansel, East Bergholt, Colchester. 


The ordinary 30-hour clock with 
a striking train requires a 12-lb. 
weight. Unlike an eight-day clock, 
in which the going and _ striking 
train were each actuated by a weight 
on a double line suspended from a 
barrel, the 30-hour clock has both 
trains actuated by one weight, 
having a single line which goes over 
both pulleys. 


Questions intended for these 
pages should be forwarded to the 
Editor, COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavi- 
stock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped 
addressed envelope enclosed for reply. 
In no case should originals be sent; 

nor can any valuation be made. 
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HE schemes of the Hydro- 
Electric Board have brought 


the Highlands into the lime- 
light, and the need to infuse new 
life into the glens is acknowledged 
even by those who most dislike 
the means by which it is to be 
done. 

It is generally assumed that, 
without the introduction of light 
industries, the Highlands ‘are 
doomed. I thought so myself, 
but I thought as an English- 
woman, inevitably semi-urbanised. 
I found my mistake when I dis- 
covered Scourie, and the local 
Minister confirmed my impression 
that this is a flourishing village 
with a contented (and a rising) 
population. 

On the face of it, you would 
say that no one in his senses 
would choose to live at Scourie 
all the year round, unless born 
there and knowing nothing of the 
outside world. Yet some Scourie 
folk have travelled the globe over, 
in the Services and the Merchant 
Navy, and have come back home 
in the end. Some of the young 
people, of course, leave the dis- 
trict for good, but enough remain, 
marry and bring up families to 
spare Scourie from becoming one 
more deserted village. I thought 
I would try to find the reason for the content- 
ment of Scourie folk, under conditions which 
few English countrymen and women would 
tolerate to-day. 

If you travel north from Inverness for three 
hours by train to Lairg, and then north-west 
for three more in the mail-van across wild and 
almost uninhabited country, you will come at 
last to Scourie, on the west coast of Sutherland. 
About thirty cottages, three churches, a small 
hotel, a school, a church hall, a post office, a 
shop and an unoccupied lodge are strung out 
in a rough oval between the hills and the sea. 
Within the oval lie the long narrow fields of 
crofters, as well as several acres that have 
reverted to bog. More fields, even longer and 
narrower, stripe the steep hillside that drops 
from the “suburb”’ of Scourie More to the white 
crescent of the beach. This is inset within the 
Bay, half-landlocked by a peninsula fringed 
with rocks and topped with lush grass and wild 
flowers. Here, too, is the little graveyard. In 
still weather the pearly blue water draws its 
veil imperceptibly over the sands, but when the 
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SCOURIE = 


wind rises the waves are shattered against the 
rocky shore with a report like gunfire. 

On a summer evening the beach is the 
haunt of waders (not the human kind, for 
Scourie children do not play beside or in the 
sea). Curlews and redshanks stalk about in the 
water, probing the sand with their long bills. 
Oyster-catchers pipe from the rocks, and ringed 
plover run to and fro on twinkling little orange 
legs. In the Bay there are gulls and cormorants, 
porpoises and basking sharks, and shoals of 
mackerel flitting along just under the surface 
with the unanimity and waywardness of a flock 
of waders in the air. Half an hour’s sail across 
the water, the now uninhabited Handa Island 
rears 400 feet cliffs sheer out of the raging surf. 
On the rock face nest thousands of guillemots, 
razorbills, puffins and kittiwakes, while seals 
bask on flat ledges uncovered at low tide. 

The hinterland of Scourie is a wild and 
empty region of ancient hills, the oldest in 
Britain. One or two isolated heights dominate 


the scene; the cone of Ben Stack, the ridge of 
Arkle and Foinaven. Otherwise the country is 





A LOCHAN AMID SUTHERLAND HILLS 
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Written and Illustrated by JOAN CURL 





THE BAY OF SCOURIE, SUTHERLAND, WITH HANDA ISLAND BEYOND 


broken, tumbled moorland, full of ups and 
downs, with literally thousands of blue lochs and 
lochans, some with a green film of reeds, others 
bearing waxy lilies. Here the red-throated divers 
nest, flying down to the sea with strange music 
for their night fishing. There are few trees, but 
here and there on lower ground is a patch of 
ancient oak, a fringe of rowan and birch. There 
is some heather, a little bracken and cotton- 
grass, and much sphagnum moss and peat-bog. 
It is a silent country, especially ina dry summer, 
and the raven’s croak is its characteristic sound. 

Geology and ornithology, however, are not 
enough to solve the problem of Scourie’s con- 
tentment; indeed I did not hear of a single 
resident who took any interest in either. As for 
the great beauty of their home, it is a sad fact 
that the average man—in the street or in the 
field—cares little for beauty. Possibly it is not 
fair to attribute the popularity of corrugated 
iron as a building material to any lack of taste 
among Scourie folk; presumably economic 
necessity is the chief consideration—but need 
they have it painted mustard-and-puce? Every- 
one recognises the difficulty of refuse disposal in 
country districts, and many an English farm- 
yard is as full of rubbish as the vicinity of a 
Scourie croft—but need they strew their surplus 
tins, bottles, bedsteads, cardboard boxes, broken 
pots and pans over the headland back of 
Scourie More? From that headland you have 
a grandstand view of the almost unbelievable 
West-coast sunsets that bind earth and sea and 
sky in one burning whole. Turning away at last 
from the dazzling west, you watch the humps 
of Quinag and Ben More Assynt, like prehistoric 
monsters, change from violet to black, and the 
colour fades from the rosy clouds around their 
heads, and as you reluctantly move homewards, 
you may step on an ancient iron pan whose 
handle smites you on the shinbone. No, it can- 
not be love of beauty that ties the Scourie folk 
to their home and compensates them for the 
inconvenience of their remoteness. 

The 43 miles of road, along which the 
mail-van (which is also the bus and the general 
carrier) travels every week-day, is Scourie’s life- 
line. Along it go sheep to the sales, live lobsters 
for London, sacks of wool for the Wool Control, 
salmon (sometimes) for distant fishmongers, 
students to college and children to school. If 
the road should become snowbound, Scourie is 
cut off, without letters, newspapers, meat, coal, 
greengroceries, oil, wireless batteries or replen- 
ishments for the village shop. Fortunately, this 
happens seldom. Even during the winter of 
1946-47 there was only one occasion when the 


road had to be dug out—with an 
ambulance creeping forward be- 
hind the diggers. 

Scourie has a Primary School, 
but older children have to travel 
the 43 miles by bus to Lairg and 
then another 14 by train to Dor- 
noch or Golspie, where they live 
in hostels or lodgings. The near- 
est cinema (where travelling 
picture shows are given) is at 
Lairg; so is the nearest library, 
bank, garage and dentist, while 
the vet. lives at Dornoch. Pur- 
chases beyond the scope of the 
village store have to be sent by 
post or carrier, which, of course, 
increases the cost. A butcher’s 
van usually makes the journey 
once a week—and so does a 
greengrocer’s—but sometimes the 
meat has been sent by post, with 
disastrous results. 

Scourie folk, however, do not 





AN OLD GRAVEYARD ON HANDA 
(Below) THE DUKE’S MOUNT, SCOURIE 


consider the long distance from urban 
amenities and from what we should 
number among the necessities of life as 
any hardship. The metropolis, the cen- 
tre of gravity, has a way of moving north 
with the traveller. First it is London, or 
Edinburgh, then Inverness, then Lairg— 
and what, in the end, are 43 miles com- 
pared with distances in the New World 
which friends or relations will have ex- 
perienced? For that matter, there are 
smaller communities along the coast to 
which Scourie itself is, if not a metro- 
polis, at least a “‘railhead.”’ It is alla 
matter of relativity. So Scourie folk put 
up with the weather and the midges, the 
lack of electricity or gas and the rarity of 
baths and indoor sanitation. 

There are, of course, some concrete 
advantages of living in Scourie. Rents 
and rates are low. Coal supplies can be 
supplemented by unlimited peat, and the 
peat. banks are being extensively worked 
again, after years of neglect. There is 
plenty of driftwood, not to mention 
occasional windfalls in the way of valu- 
able salvage, for which the authorities 
pay handsomely. No lorry whisks away 
the milk to some distant dairy, so there 
is enough for butter-making. No pack- 
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A PICTURESQUE SCOURIE FARM 


ing-station collects the eggs, so 
they can be bought in any quan- 
tity from the store. The solid 
little houses are easily kept clean 
and warm, and their white- 
washed stone walls and slated 
roofs cannot need much atten- 
tion. The salmon fishing brings 
many visitors, and the scenery 
attracts cyclists. Several cot- 
tagers take in holiday-makers, 
and at 5 guineas a week (the 
hotel charges more) do well 
out of them, especially if their 
menfolk spend the season as 
gillies, at 4 guineas a week. 
Again, nobody works hard 
in Scourie; there is no need. The 
visitors pay the rent and there 
is little to spend surplus money 
on. Only the hotel grows vege- 
tables and fruit—why bother, 
since both can be bought at the 
store or from the travelling van 
from Brora? Crofting is no 
longer a matter of subsistence, 
but in most cases a part-time 
occupation, combined with a 
regular job as roadman, postman 
or mechanic, or with casual 
employment as _ gillie, lobster- 
fisherman or (perhaps) as salmon- 
poacher. All the crofters grow 
the same crops: oats, hay and 
potatoes, to be used for home 
consumption. There is one trac- 
tor and one reaper-and-binder 
(not too reliable), but nearly all 
the hay and oats are hand-cut 
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with a two-handled scythe. There 
is one bull, kept by the hotel. 
The crofters’ black cows wander 
over the unfenced hills, being 
frequently miles away when it is 
decided to milk them; they have 
no compelling attraction in the 
way of feed to bring them back 
to their pitch-black byres. Mis- 
cellaneous flocks of ducks and 
hens peck about the yards and 
among the gorse bushes of the 
hillside, laying where they will 
and sitting undisturbed. 

A happy-go-lucky life, and 
one of freedom. There is no sign 
of regimentation here, or even of 
organisation. You might expect 
a flourishing community life to 
account for the Scourie folks’ 
staying there, yet they have 
no youth clubs, no Women’s In- 
stitute, no ceilidhs (for the 
Scourie folk have lost their old 
Gaelic culture), no evening 
classes, no games to play or watch, practi- 
cally no dances or socials. In the winter, the 
men have their football coupons and they 
always have their beer in the hotel bar; the 
women gossip beside the peat fire. There are the 
newspaper (delivered in the evening after the 
mail-van gets in) and the wireless. 

And after all my research into the causes 
of contentment among Scourie folk, what con- 
clusion did I reach? Not, certainly, that I had 
found the Isles of the Blest, nor yet a community 
of philosophers who have made a conscious 
choice of the way of life they believe to be best. 
The only conclusion I could reach is far more 
humdrum. It is the natural thing to go on 
living in the place that is your home, among 
your own people and in the way to which they 
and you are accustomed, unless and until you 
are forced to leave it (either by adverse con- 
ditions or by the direct action, say, of your 
landlord). So far from being adverse, conditions 
have improved in the Highlands since the 
invention of the motor-car. That brought the 
visitors; it brought the meat, the groceries, the 
newspapers and the mail. It enabled the doctor 
to be on the spot quickly; it brought the 
hospital nearer. It made it possible for lobsters 
caught in the far north to reach London in 
saleable condition. 

It is sometimes said that the visitors’ 
easy money has sapped the Highlander’s 
vitality and enabled him to live a lazy life, 
which he does (it must be admitted) with natural 
grace. That may be true, but it must be remem- 
bered that without the visitors, Scourie and its 
like might now be no more than collections of 
empty, derelict cottages, their people living 
among strangers, their fields becoming bog 
once more. 
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PEWTER OF DISTINCTION > A. V. SUTHERLAND-GRAEME 


English Pewter by that great lover of the 

Craft, the late Antonio de Navarro, whose 
fine collection now graces the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. As its title implies, it was not 
intended to be a standard work for the advanced 
student, but was the assembly of a series of 
essays written, as its author stated, ‘‘ to dissipate 
the popular belief that the pewterer’s Art was 
essentially bourgeois,’ and describing, in the 
intimate and charming style of which he was a 
master, the beauty both of form and outline 
which could be given by the expert craftsman 
to vessels of purely utilitarian purpose. “‘ Fire- 
side chats” they were in very truth, written 
amid the log-fire glow glinting in myriad soft 
reflections from flagon, tankard and plate. 

It is, alas, very difficult to come by a copy 
of this delightful book to-day, and I have 
therefore thought it worth while to illustrate 
and describe a few further examples of fine 
pewter, unknown to its author at the time, in 
order to stress again, as he did, that fine 
craftsmanship in metal was not confined to the 
goldsmith alone. Since, however, I cannot 
hope to emulate de Navarro’s picturesque prose, 
it must be the illustrations that speak, rather 
than the written word. 

In Fig. 1 appear a Communion flagon and 
paten. They do not belong to each other and, 
indeed, they are separated in period by some 
40 years, the flagon dating from civca 1635 and 
the paten from civca 1675. To understand 
rightly the use of a flagon as a Sacramental 
vessel, it must be borne in mind that the change 
which came about in the ordering of the Com- 
munion service after the Reformation necessi- 
tated a larger provision of wine, and we are 
told that black bottles and other strange 
utensils were pressed into service as receptacles. 
In the England of that period it naturally took 
time for drastic changes to work down through 
the whole; but gradually more seemly arrange- 
ments were made, and in the reign of James I 
the matter was regularised by a Canon (No. XX) 
which required the wine ‘‘to be brought to the 
Communion table in a clean and sweet standing 
pot or stoup of pewter, if not of purer metal.”’ 
Thereafter large numbers of pewter flagons 
began to appear, of which the earliest common 
form dates from civca 1610. Many of them are 
still to be seen in the churches to which they 
belong, but many more have disappeared, 
especially since what has been called the cult 
of pewter commenced 50 years or so ago. 

The present example, 10} inches high, 
stands, to my mind, at the high-water mark of 
the pewterers’ craft. It is possible that the 
design was copied from silver examples to 
which it is common, but, in this, as in other 
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2.—TANKARD DECORATED WITH “ WRIGGLE-WO 





1.—COMMUNION FLAGON (circa 1635) AND PATEN (circa 1675) 


cases of similarity, the verdict, in the absence 
of more definite information, must be one of 
not proven. It certainly suits the heavier metal 
admirably. The vessel is entirely functional 
and at the same time shows an excellence of 
proportion and outline which could not be 
bettered. Its maker was one E.G, who could 
have been any one of about six pewterers who 
were working at the time in London alone. 
Much of his work remains, especially in Norfolk 
churches. 

The paten, 9? inches across, was originally 
in a Leicestershire church. These plain, 
shallow, broad-rimmed plates have a dignity 
far greater than that possessed by the normal 
secular plate. That it was, indeed, a paten and 
not an offertory plate, or one provided for the 
flagon to stand upon in order to “‘ preserve the 
cloth and carpett from spillings of wine”’ is 
certain by reason of the small diameter and 
shallowness of the well. It was made by W.A., 
a hitherto unrecorded pewterer whose “‘touch”’ 
of the Prince’s plumes rising from a coronet 
contains his initials. 

The secular tankard in Fig. 2 is 54 inches 
high and shows excellence not only of proportion 
but also in that species of decoration known as 
wriggle-work, which pewterers seem to have 
made peculiarly their own, but in which they 
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AND TRIPLE-REEDED PLATE BY NICHOLAS KELK 





were not always successful, especially when they 
attempted to portray the reigning Sovereigns, 
usually William and Mary, in figures which are 
apt to be crude. The entasis given to the drum 
is a subtle feature to which, in general, too little 
attention is directed, but which adds enormously 
to the attraction of these tankards. The 
graceful ‘“‘swan-neck”’ handle is surmounted by 
a thumbpiece designed as a pair of love-birds 
covered by an Ionic volute, and the cover rim 
has a slight frontal projection which might with 
advantage have been somewhat further deve- 
loped. The maker of this fine piece was 
Jonathan Ingles, a liveryman of the Pewterers’ 
Company who was working between 1670 and 
1710, and who, incidentally, was ‘‘fined for 
false wares”’ in 1673. There is certainly nothing 
“‘false”’ about this example of his work ! 

The 9-inch “‘triple-reeded’”’ plate beside it 
is, I think, one of the finest, as well as the 
earliest, of this attractive type that I have seen. 
It was made by Nicholas Kelk, who became a 
master-pewterer before 1641 and was thrice 
Master of the Company (1665, 1681 and 1686). 


Fig. 3 shows a Communion flagon of a 
design that was not uncommon in the last 
quarter of the 17th century; as in the tankard 
last described it has an almost flat cover with 
oversailing rim. The frontal projection is, 
however, much more developed, and is actually 
pierced ribboning, very pleasing to see. The 
thumbpiece takes the form of a sprayed leaf 
and the drum is encircled with bands of matting. 
For me this type does not possess the appeal 
of the earlier sturdy flagon in Fig. 1. The 
general design is good, and is, of course, typical 
of its period, but it is much lighter and would, 
in my opinion, be more suited to silver. More- 
over, in this case the thumbpiece is somewhat 
coarse in conception and the plain ovolo base 
would have been improved by the introduction 
of an ogee; neither of these features blends 
happily with the delicate frontal ribboning of 
the cover. The flagon stands 84 inches high 
and its maker’s touch is a heart containing 
his initials I.L. 

The candlestick (civca 1675) is a very satis- 
factory example of a well-known type. Here 
all depends upon the relative proportion of 
height to spread of base. A wide base is essen- 
tial to prevent overturning, and this requires a 
moderately high pillar; otherwise the effect is 
squat. The width of the drip-shield must also 
be in proportion as it is the ‘‘go-between”’ in 
the build-up from base to nozzle-rim. All three 
are octagonal. The main decoration of con- 
centric sinkings is simple but effective, and the 
whole is in good taste and raises regrets that its 
twin in the pair is not in existence. Pairs of 
genuine 17th-century candlesticks are very 





3.—CANDLESTICK (circa 1675) AND COMMUNION FLAGON, LATE 17th-CENTURY. 
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(Right) 4.—OCTAGONAL PLATE (18th- 


CENTURY), APOSTLE SPOON, BY MOSES WINKWORTH, AND COMMUNION FLAGON, BY ROBERT ILES. The flagon, formerly 


at Funtington Church, Sussex, was made as a tankard for secular use; the spout has been added 


rare, and it behoves collectors to be very wary 
concerning them. The height of this piece 
is 7% inches and the base spread 5} inches. 
The touch is an inverted fleur-de-lis between 
the initials I.B. 

The last illustration (Fig. 4) depicts what 
is actually a secular tankard acquired, or 
converted, for use as a Communion flagon, an 
octagonal 18th-century plate, and an “‘ Apostle”’ 
spoon. The word tankard has a sound of 
conviviality out of keeping with Sacramental 
usage, but a tankard it is, and similar instances 
occur at Beguildy Church, Radnor, Kingston 
Lisle, Berkshire, and several Norfolk churches. 
The present example, 7 inches high, is early 
Georgian; by this time the flat cover has been 
superseded by the domed one, the lip projection 
is omitted and the plain or engraved drum gives 
place to the filleted. The entasis still remains, 


but is destined to disappear by the mid-18th 
century. 

This is a sturdy vessel and stands solidly 
upon a well-designed base. It is unfortunate 
that pouring, instead of drinking, from such a 
wide lip has necessitated the addition, at a 
later date, of a spout which detracts from the 
design. Upon the drum is engraved the 
inscription ‘‘Henry ‘Hounsom, John Allberey, 
Churchwardens 1725.” The tankard was 
formerly at Funtington Church near Chichester, 
and its maker was Robert Iles, who became a 
master-pewterer in 1695 and had the oppor- 
tunity—which he refused—of being Master of 
the Company in 1735. It is very doubtful if he 
made this tankard for the church; more pro- 
bably it was supplied from stock, or given by a 
parishioner, and subsequently engraved and 
spouted. The plate is by James Tisoe of 


Westminster (1733-71), whose portcullis appears 
in his touch. 

In the play The Noble Gentleman by 
Beaumont and Fletcher occur the lines: ‘‘I’ll 
be a gossip, Bewford, I have an odd Apostle 
spoon.”’ The apostle spoon came to England 
from the Continent in the mid-15th century 
and lasted till about 1680. The present 
example, with its large bowl and stout hexa- 
gonal handle, was made by Moses Winkworth, 
a member of the Pewterers’ Company, who 
struck his touch at Pewterers’ Hall in 1673, 
but of whom nothing further is recorded. The 
figure is that of St. John, who holds a cup in his 
left hand; the quotation above is suggested by 
the presence of the initials I.L. of the owner 
on the bowl. The I probably stands for John, 
and this spoon may have been a godfather’s gift 
at the christening of a namesake of the Apostle. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN GAME RESEARCH 


produced four months before the normal 

time by use of artificial ‘‘sunlight”—a 100- 
watt electric light bulb will suffice, suspended 
above the pen in which the birds are to be reared 
and illuminated before dawn and at dusk. A 
fairly constant supply of young birds for obser- 
vation and experiment throughout the winter 
months is thus obtainable for Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries’ game research station at Burgate 
Manor, Fordingbridge, Hampshire. 
Before the war their station was at 
Knebworth in Hertfordshire. Since 
1946 work has been resumed on an 
increased scale at Burgate, which is 
he headquarters of the four main 
activities of the department—game 
management, ecology, disease and 
advice. 

The research station has shooting 
rights over some 4,000 acres of land 
around the neighbouring village of 
Damerham, where the game farm is 
situated. Here, under close observa- 
tion, the everyday problems of keeper- 
ing, game breeding, feeding, and ver- 
min control are faced under ordinary 
estate conditions, except that they do 
not suffer from the average estate 
owner’s lack of gamekeepers. Since 
the department has not as yet per- 
fected a satisfactory incubator, one of 
their sidelines is to breed a reliable 
type of broody hen, and at the moment 
experiments are being made by cross- 
ing their own strain of bantam with 
Light Sussex. 

One bantam egg is also hatched 
out with each clutch of part- 
ridge eggs, to act as a “pilot chick” 
when they are hatched, and to keep 
the covey together when it is released 
in the open. Some of the birds on 
the farm are being dyed distinctive 
colours so that they may be observed 


Prreatcea' and partridge chicks can be 


when released. In the case of partridges the 
research station hope to find out whether they 
mate within their own covey or not, and how 
far they stray, especially during February, 
when stocks decrease for no apparent reason 
—a phenomenon known as “winter wastage.” 

One of the principal concerns of the 


research workers at Burgate is the cure and 
prevention of the disease so feared by all game 
and poultry breeders, namely gapes, which 
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SELECTING PENNED COCK PHEASANTS FOR BREEDING 


afflicts the lungs and windpipe, eventually 
causing suffocation. Research on a smaller 
scale is also in progress on blackhead, a disease 
of the liver, and strongylosis. 

Besides their work on the estate itself, the 
game department conduct post-mortems and 
give free assistance and advice to other estate 
owners, large numbers of whom will be inter- 
ested to know that the research station has 
resumed its activities. 
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1.—FROGNAL GROVE AND THE LIME WALK. Circa 1790. Aquatint engraving by ‘Prestell.”” (Right) 2—THE LIME ENTRANCE 


AVENUE TO-DAY 


FROGNAL GROVE, HAMPSTEAD 
THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. ERNEST M. JOSEPH 
The house was built c.1745 by Henry Flitcroft, altered by George Edmund Street in the 19th century and remodelled by the present owner in 1926 


built by 18th- and early 19th-century 

architects for their own use. The 
house which John James built for himself at 
Eversley, Hampshire, still stands, as does 
Nash’s Isle of Wight home, East Cowes 
Castle, and Sir John Soane’s house in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields; but Vanbrugh’s house at 
Esher, the Adams’ house in the Adelphi, and 
many others have long since disappeared. 
A little known survival is Frognal Grove, 
Hampstead, which was built by Flitcroft 
and where he lived for more than twenty- 
five years. 

Henry Flitcroft was born in 1697, the 
son of Jeffrey Flitcroft, one of William III’s 
gardeners at Hampton Court. As a young 
man he was apprenticed to Thomas Morris, 
a carpenter, and employed at Burlington 
House, where he fell off a ladder and thereby 
attracted the attention of Lord Burlington 


l NEW examples have survived of houses 


3.—THE STABLE RANGE AND 


himself. The Mecenas is believed to have 
assisted the injured youth, who thus acquired 
the architectural knowledge which launched 
him on a career that culminated with the 
design of Woburn Abbey and Wentworth 
Woodhouse. Flitcroft’s tomb bears an 
inscription, written by his son, to the effect 
that he was easily the greatest architect of 
his time, an opinion which posterity has not 
wholly endorsed. He was in fact one of the 
many able but uninspired architects with 
which his century abounded, like Isaac Ware, 
who also lived in Hampstead, at Frognal 
Hall. 

The Manor of Hampstead was purchased 
in 1705 by Sir William Langthorne, a former 
Governor of Madras, from the 3rd Earl of 
Gainsborough, in whose family it had been, 
though not in direct male descent, since 1620. 
Sir William died in 1715 and the manor 
passed, through default of about eleven male 





COBBLED YARD 


> By GORDON NARES 


heir remainders, to a distant cousin, Maria 
Maryon, from whom Flitcroft acquired the 
copyhold of Frognal Grove in 1741. 

The property consisted of some three or 
four cottages, farms and stabling, previously 
held from the Maryons by Edmund Boles- 
worth, a perfumer in Temple Bar, who plant- 
ed the lime walk (Figs. 1 and 2). It was later 
held by Flitcroft’s client at Wentworth Wood- 
house, the Earl of Malton, who was obviously 
responsible for his architect’s choice of 
Hampstead as a place of residence. Lord 
Malton pulled down one of the cottages at 
Frognal without permission from the Lord 
of the Manor, and was fined forty guineas. 
The Maryons’ receipt for this sum still exists, 
also Lord Malton’s receipt to Flitcroft for 
the purchase money, £420, and a letter 
from John Maryon to Flitcroft concerning 
the copyhold admission fee, about which 
he says “. . you may be assured I shall 
insist upon nothing unreasonable. . .” 
There is a postscript to this letter, “. . I 
shall be in Town the later end of Oct. & 
shall be glad to meet you & pay you for the 
Plan, unless people are disposed to carry it 
into execution.” This may refer to the 
Parish Church at Hampstead, with which 
Flitcroft was early concerned as surveyor to 
the fabric, although he was not, as is generally 
supposed, responsible for its rebuilding. Sir 
William Langthorne left a sum of money for 
this purpose and Flitcroft offered, provided 
the Trustees did not have a competition, to 
design the new church and to supervise its 
erection free of charge. A competition was 
held, however, and won by Sanderson (the 
architect of Kirtlington Park, Oxfordshire, 
and Stratton Park, Hampshire), work being 
started in 1744. Piqued by the Trustees’ 
behaviour, Flitcroft, who had not partici- 
pated in the competition, hampered opera- 
tions by refusing to allow the removal of his 
two private pews in the north aisle, granted 
to Edmund Bolesworth, “. . his heirs and 
Assigns . . for ever, . .”” in 1690, for the 
sum of twenty shillings and the cost of 
constructing the pews. The matter appears 
to have been settled by 1747, when the 
Trustees granted him the freehold of Pew No. 
10, which goes with the title of Frognal 
Grove to this day. ; 

Flitcroft is presumed to have started 
building his new house shortly after the 


4.—THE WEST 


purchase in 1741, and it was certainly finished 
by 1750. It is approached from Frognal by 
Bolesworth’s imposing lime walk, which 
presents very much the same scene to-day 
(Fig. 2) as it does in the aquatint engraving 
circa 1790, by “Prestell” (Fig. 1), possibly 
Maria Prestel. Frognal can be seen on the 
left, but as it was then almost a water- 
course and often flooded, pedestrians favoured 
the higher and drier walk along the lime 


6.—THE FORECOURT OF THE ENTRANCE FRONT. The study wing is on the left. 
FRONT. The mounting block is cut from a single slab of stone 


OR GARDEN FRONT.  Flitcroft’s Georgian block is on the right. 
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avenue, which became a right of way. The 
significance of the scene in the foreground of 
the picture is not known. 

The entrance to the cobbled stable-yard 
(Fig. 3) is on the right as one approaches the 
wrought-iron screen of the diminutive 
entrance forecourt (Fig. 7), passing the old 
mounting block, carved from a single block 
of Portland stone. The stables are supposed 
to be older than the house and to incorporate 
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(Right) 5—AN OLD GATE PIER BEHIND THE 


the remains of the farm and cottages, mostly 
demolished by Flitcroft. If so, he refaced 
them with the typically Palladian relieving 
arches and moulded pediments. 

Flitcroft’s house consisted of the quaintly 
lanterned, mansard-roofed block (right of Fig. 
4), with small wings set back on either side. 
When Mr. Joseph acquired the property in 
1926 he incorporated the left-hand wing in 
the big bav windowed drawing-room (left of 


(Right) 7—THE EAST OR ENTRANCE 
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Fig. 4), an addition which marries well with the 
older house, although it might be thought to un- 
balance the latter’s rather pyramidal composition. 

When Filitcroft died in 1767, Frognal Grove 
devolved upon his lunatic son Henry, and later, not 
without litigation, upon a family called Street, into 
which his granddaughter had married. During the 
younger Henry’s ownership, Frognal Grove was let, 
one tenant, Edward Montagu, a Master in Chancery, 
living there sufficiently long for the name of the 
house to be changed to Montagu Grove, which it re- 
mained until quite recently. Montagu was a friend of 
Lord Mansfield, for thirty-two years Lord Chief 
Justice, and the owner of neighbouring Ken Wood, 
rebuilt for him by the Adam Brothers. It was 
Montagu who carried Lord Mansfield’s resignation to 
George III in 1788. 

There still exists a note, dated July 2, 1789, 
from Montagu to ‘Mr. Street,’ which reads: “Sir 
Thomas Wilson claims the Right of the Grove before 
the House & has ordered Mr. Stride his Steward to 
exercise some Act of Ownership, insisting it is not in 
any of Mr. Flitcroft’s Copys—To avoid Law this 
sho.d be settled—.”’ Sir Thomas, who was a Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Sussex, married Margaret 


8.—THE UPWARD SWEEP OF THE LAWN FROM THE WEST FRONT 


= 


11—THE OVAL SUMMER-HOUSE. “A miniature 


essay in Gothic” 


Maria Maryon, niece and heiress of John Maryon. 
His claim to the Grove evidently failed, but it was 
a long time before the Streets came into their 
property, because Henry Flitcroft, Junior, made a 
will (when still a young man and presumably then 
compos mentis) in favour of his brother-in-law, a Mr. 
Fletcher, who only renounced his claim to Frognal 
Grove in 1826. 

The best known member of the Street family 
was George Edmund Street (1824-1881), who de- 
signed the Law Courts in the Strand, after winning 
a competition in which Sir Gilbert Scott and Charles 
Barry’s son, Edward, took part. Street did some 
alterations to Frognal Grove, but not in the fashion 
that might be expected from a confirmed, if not 
particularly acrimonious, supporter of the Gothic 
side in the Battle of the Styles. He added another 
floor to the study wing at right angles to the en- 
trance front (compare Figs. 1 and 6); the line where 
the new brickwork starts can be clearly seen above 
the first-floor windows. His verandah and french 
windows on the west front are perhaps not so suc- 
cessful; nor was the porch to the front door, which, 
however, with its tile roof removed and oak tim- 
bers substituted, has been transformed into an 
admirable pergola (Fig. 6). 

10.—THE SWIMMING-POOL IN THE BOWL OF While fully appreciating the charm of the house, 
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quite apart from its historical connec- 
tions, it must be admitted that the gar- 
den captures one’s immediate attention. 
When looking from the west front windows 
at the upward sweep of the lawn (Fig. 8), 
which might be the envy of many a country 
house, it is hard to believe that one is within 
a few minutes of the heart of London. The 
slope of the hill culminates in a ridge (Fig. 9), 
planted with shrubs and borders, and domin- 
ated by a fine cedar tree. This ridge forms a 
natural division between the lawn and the 
less formal garden on the other side, which 
slopes even more steeply downhill. At the 
base of the hill a swimming-pool (Fig. 10) has 
been contrived, kidney-shaped to conform 
with the contours and restrictions of the 
site. Overlooking the pool is a little oval 
summer-house (Fig. 11), a miniature essay in 
Gothic, complete with ogee arches, stained 
glass windows, cusps, and a wooden-tiled, 
pagoda-shaped roof, reminiscent of the age of 
Chinoiserie and earlier architectural fan- Bose ‘ 
Vi OR LS 





tasies on a larger scale, so popular in the ~, PGES 
latter half of the 18th century. To the south Leer 


13.—LOOKING DOWN ON THE HOUSE FROM 
ACROSS THE LAWN. The modern wing is on the left 


Frognal Grove is essentially the same to-day as it 
was when Flitcroft designed it two hundred years ago, 
despite the drawing-room addition and the rearrange- 
ment of the kitchen quarters. It is only the bedroom 
accommodation that has been radically altered to 
provide 20th-century requirements such as bathrooms 
and fitted cupboards, and this has been carefully done. 

What is not immediately apparent at Frognal 
Grove is the differentiation of the levels. The house 
is built on a slope sufficiently steep to enable the 
ground-floor rooms on the west front (Fig. 4) to be on 
the floor above the front door and entrance hall on the 
opposite side (Fig. 6). This ground floor-cawm-basement 
also contains the servants’ hall, pantry, offices and the 
kitchen. A door on the left of the stone-flagged en- 
trance, or lower, hall leads to the staircase (Fig. 18), an 
unobtrusive example of simple Georgian craftmanship 
with no enrichment beyond the shaped balusters and 
carved ends to the treads. The staircase leads to the 
main floor—in one of Flitcroft’s more grandiose man- 
sions it might be called piano nobile. At the head of the 
stair one is faced by the door of the study (Fig. 17), 
situated in the projecting wing to which Street added a 
storey, and, strangely enough, considering his propensities, 





12—FROGNAL IN THE EARLY 19th 
CENTURY. Happy as a King, by William 
Collins, R.A. (1788-1847) 


of the swimming-pool, on the western slopes 
of the hill, lies the orchard and kitchen gar- 
den, flanked by the herbaceous border (Fig. 
14), whose paved and gravelled path leads 
gently up the hill to the ridge and then down 
again to the house along the boundary wall 
on the south side of the lawn (Fig. 13). 
Quite apart from the remarkable display 
of flowers and shrubs, the impression of rus 
in urbe is increased by the numerous trees, 
copper beech, lime and elm, a reminder of the 
closeness to London being provided by the 
ubiquitous plane. But the ranks of oaks, 
which form the background of the painting 
by William Collins of Frognal (Fig. 12), are 
now sadly depleted. The story goes that 
Collins, a pupil of George Morland and an 
inhabitant of Hampstead, was walking down 
the lime avenue when he saw some children 
playing on the gate which once stood just to 
the right of what is now the entrance lodge 
to Frognal Grove. He was so enchanted 
with the group that, persuading the child- 
ren to wait and pose for him, he fetched 
his materials and made immediate sketches 
for this picture, entitled Happy as a King, 
an engraving of which hangs in the house. 14.—THE HERBACEOUS BORDER 
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15.—THE DRAWING-ROOM IN THE NEW NORTH WING 











17.—_THE STUDY IN THE PROJECTING EAST 


the traditional bay window. The outside 
wall on the south side of the study is not 
square with the rest of the house: the inter- 
nal walls are parallel, the difference between 
exterior and interior being made up in the 
thickness of the big book cupboards on 
either side of the fireplace, the cupboard on 
the left being some two feet shallower than 
the one on the right. 

On one’s left at the top of the staircase 
is the long upper hall, facing east, its four 
windows looking down into the entrance 
forecourt. This room and the dining-room, 
which faces west towards the lawn, occupy 
practically the whole of the main floor of 
the Flitcroft block. A small pantry, with a 
lift to the kitchens below, opens off the 
dining-room, and also serves as a flower room, 
having access to the garden through its 
french window. The upper hall was designed 
as a single long room, but was early divided 
into two by a partition across the middle. 
When the accommodation on this floor was 
rearranged, in 1926, so as to provide a suite 
of reception rooms opening one from another, 


18.—THE GEORGIAN STAIRCASE 


the upper hall was altered back to its original 
shape and a double doorway was made in the 
north wall to give an entry to the drawing- 
room in the new wing. This room, which 
now extends the whole width of the house 
from east to west, (Fig. 15) was formed 
out of an existing small room, nearly 
doubled in size by the addition of the big 
five-windowed bay. The decoration has 
been handled with extreme simplicity, re- 
lieved only by the coved cornice, and the 
room relies for effect on its proportions 
and the sweep of the garden seen through 
its windows. 

The rooms in the old part of the house 
retain their original decoration, with wood 
panelling painted a biscuit colour throughout, 
simply moulded cornices, and doorcases with 
pediments and carved friezes. The house has 
suffered rather in the matter of fireplaces, 
only two having survived, a plain wooden 
one, in the entrance hall and a marble 
one (Fig. 16), bearing a female mask of 
the kind often introduced in his houses by 
Flitcroft. 

The chaste modern wing and the Vic- 
torian accretions at Frognal Grove have a 
character of their own that enhances rather 
than diminishes the quality. of Flitcroft’s 
Georgian house, set in its delightful and 
unexpected surroundings. 
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FEEDING-TIME IN A PUFFIN COLONY 


By RICHARD PERRY 


HE young puffins have hatched. The 
other day I saw a dozen old birds flying 


about with fish, and located two standing 
in front of their burrows in a little gully on the 
siding—that steeply shelving slope, above the 
cliffs proper, of turf and soft cushions of sea- 
pink littered with boulders fallen from the crags 
above. It is the minute size of these early 
catches of fish that strikes one, for they are only 
about one-third the size of the single fish which 
the guillemot brings up for its young one. They 
overlap the puffin’s huge beak on either side 
so little that they resemble shining silvery 
whiskers of tinfoil rather than fish, and it is 
difficult to determine whether a puffin whirring 
past at twenty-five or thirty miles an hour is 
carrying fish or not. 

The first fisher I located coming up to his 
burrow flew down to the sea again without 
alighting; but he returned immediately and 
almost flew into his burrow, brushing the heads 
of two razorbills which were almost blocking 
the entrance. Thirty seconds later he poked 
his great beak cautiously out of the burrow and 
took a good look at the outside world for another 
half minute, before flying down to the sea once 
more, where he drank and flapped his wings, 
being now relieved of his parental cares. 

The majority of the puffins were very wary 
of landing with their fish, and would make as 
many as ten circling flights off the cliffs, look- 
ing at their burrows each time they passed, 


A PUFFIN HEADING FOR HOME to 


before alighting. One such fisher, when he did 
ultimately make a landing, was shy of going 
into his burrow, continually starting back 


PUFFINS FLOATING ON THE SEA 


THE WESTERN CLIFFS OF 


Alan Richardson 


THE ISLAND OF LUNDY, ON THE 


SLOPES ABOVE WHICH LARGE NUMBERS OF PUFFINS NEST 


from its entrance after peering 
in. 
His fear was explained when 
a very young rabbit emerged and 
made a little dab at him. On his 
taking flight again at this dé- 
nouement, the rabbit went down 
another burrow, so that on his 
next landing he was able to 
scuttle in without delay. He 
took 54 seconds to deliver his 
catch and stayed outside the 
burrow for only a second or two 
before going down to the sea. 
His catch was a heavy one of 
eight or ten fish packed tightly 
in his bill, at least two of which 
were squashed one on top of the 
other, with the first and last held 
respectively in the hooked tip 
his bill and in the elastic 
peach-coloured rosette of naked 
skin at its base. The exertions of catching and 
carrying this load of fish must have been con- 
siderable, and while he was standing about 


waiting for the rabbit to come out his breast 
pulsated violently. 

This particular puffin had his fish packed 
in no special order, but most of them had their 
catch arranged neatly with heads and tails 
alternating. This arrangement may be ex- 
plained perhaps by the zig-zag course a puffin 
steers under water. He will first take a fish 
to the right and then one to the left, then right 
and left again, nipping each one with that 
hooked tip and working it down his bill very 
easily; for that elastic ‘‘rosette’’ allows either 
mandible to be raised or lowered independently. 
Although he may already have caught eight 
or nine fish, a very slight opening of his bill will 
enable its hooked tip to acquire a purchase on 
a tenth, while the other nine are firmly held in 
place by the fat tongue. 

How delicately a puffin can operate that 
apparently unwieldy bill may be observed when 
one is collecting nest material. Then, although 
her beak is apparently stuffed to capacity, the 
hen is still able to pick up with that hooked tip 
further dead grasses and straws. 

(Continued on page 1508) 
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A PUFFIN THAT HAS JUST LEFT ITS NESTING BURROW PAUSES TO SURVEY ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


(Right) GOOD 


FISHING: A PUFFIN WITH ITS BILL CRAMMED WITH FISH 


Having captured all the fish in the shoal 
immediately available, the fisher planes up to 
the surface, emerging with a cork-like bound, 
and hurries up to the siding, where he often 
arrives with his catch still alive and kicking. If 
they are big, their smacking tails tickle his face, 
and he shakes his head frequently. 

Although fishing for young has now begun, 
other puffins are still to be seen collecting 
nesting material—not that much of this finds 
its way down the burrows—and those gay 
social gatherings of groups of puffins continue. 
They are inevitably associated with that most 
delightfully comical of all puffin antics, when 
cock and hen get down to it like a couple of 
pugilists, crouching and weaving, and rapping 
each other’s bill with great vigour and for pro- 
longed periods. 

This antic invariably attracts all puffins 
standing near by, in the hope of being able 
to butt in. This one sometimes succeeds in 
doing, but it is usually repulsed by a menac- 
ing gape from the cock, still ludicrously shaking 
his bill in space. 

An examination of some scores of burrows, 
however, brought to light only one parent, one 
egg, and one nestling three feet down a flat 
chamber. The latter was busily engaged in 
gulping down a succession of fish, which it 
picked up from the floor of the burrow, throw- 
ing them up and catching them with great 
dexterity to the accompaniment of deep grunts. 
With its down erected in tufts and its dark blue 
beady eyes and broad greyish beak, it reminded 
me of a French poodle. Later, I found another 
one frisking about behind its parent, which 
appeared to be the cock. The latter, seen in 
his burrow at a distance of only a few inches, 
his huge white head sunken into its black collar, 
his triangular-shaped eyes blinking, and his 
enormous beak set in a rather bald forehead, 
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A FULLY FLEDGED YOUNG PUFFIN 





created an owl-like impression. After I had 
peered in at them for five minutes, both van- 
ished round a bend in the burrow, and I saw 
them no more. 

As the nestlings grow their parents bring 
them larger fish, and one arrived with a beakful 
of five enormous sand-eels each about four 
inches long. Its nestling was evidently doubtful 
as to the edibility of such monsters, and the 
parent emerged from the burrow still carrying 
its catch, but quickly went in again, having to 
jump over the head of a razorbill that was al- 
most blocking the entrance. Another, very wet 
and dishevelled about the head from his catch’s 
activities, brought up six huge sand-eels, and 
a third eight or ten big and small ones, the 
bigger ones tucked away at the base of his 


bill and the small ones sandwiched between 
the big. 
When the latter 


emerged, after the cus- 
tomary 54 seconds, I 
found his mate sitting 
in the burrow with the 
nestling. How do these 
young puffins manage 
to consume such vast 
quantities of fish, even 
though at least two 


hours elapse between 
feeds? Another parent 
with seven or eight 


large sand-eels failed to 
deliver his catch for the 
whole hour that I 
watched him. During 
this period he made 
no fewer than eleven 
circling flights, and for 
the remainder of the 


time stood and even 


sat outside the bur- 
row. Perhaps a 
razorbill was down 
his burrow. 

Finally, the par- 
ents stopped bring- 
ing fish, and massed 
on the slope in hun- 
dreds, idling away 
their time bill-rap- 
ping, fighting (beak 
interlocked in beak) 
and even collecting 
nest-material. The 
nestlings were full- 
fed and had to thin 
down somewhat be- 
fore leaving their 
burrows and setting 
forth on their 


NESTLING PUFFIN. 


oceanic wanderings, apparently unaccompanied 
by their parents. 

In the late evening I made my way out 
to the sidings in the hopes of observing some 
of them set forth on this perilous journey. 
A full house of adults was present, but there 
was no sign of any young ones, though I noticed 
that a herring-gull was waiting sinisterly, as 
his kind do when the young guillemots and 
razorbills venture forth, also at nightfall. But 
half an hour later, when the sun was setting 
and only a few hundred adult puffins still 
remained on the siding, their fellows having 
flown out to sea, I was thrilled to see a young 
one appear at the entrance to its burrow be- 
neath a boulder. Fanning its wings vigorously 
it paced around on a periphery of a few inches, 
while its parents peered down at it over the top 
of the boulder. But after only a couple of 





“With its down erected in tufts and its 
beady eyes and broad greyish beak it reminded me of a French 


poodle.” 


minutes’ exercising it entered its burrow again. 
It came out again a quarter of an hour later, 
followed by its parents. But though I saw four 
young ones emerge for this brief period of exer- 
cise, all entered their burrows again, and with 
the light failing all was quiet, with only six 
adults still present. 

Two nights later I tried again. Again 
there was a full house of adults present. Again 
I saw four young ones come out from their 
burrows—different burrows this time—and one 
even rapped bills with one of its parents. But 
again all returned to their burrows, and though 
I lay out on the cliffs, tortured by midges, until 
the early hours of the morning, I saw none set 
forth on its wanderings Young guillemots 
and razorbills, young fulmars, young gannets, 
all these I have seen go down to, the sea; but, 
thus far, the young puffins have eluded me. 
Some day, perhaps.... 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


provided in those competitive bidding 
situations where both sides are prepared 
to bid high in an attempt to secure the final 
declaration. The following critical hands are 
taken from the recent match between Crock- 
ford’s Club and the champion American team. 


"Tr finest test of a player’s judgment is 
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Dealer, West. Love All. 

In Room 1, with the Americans sitting 
East-West, Leventritt (East) opened after two 
passes with a pre-emptive Three Diamonds. 
Shapiro (South) bid Three Spades, Crawford 
(West) passed, and Reese elected to bid Three 
No-Trumps with the North cards, which closed 
the auction. A Diamond was led and the 
Americans defended with such skill that Reese 
has held to seven tricks. 

North has a close decision between bidding 
Four Spades and Three No-Trumps. Had 
Reese picked on the former, there might have 
been no swing, for this is what happened in 
Room 2 :— 


Bidding 
West North East South 
1 Club No bid 1 Diamond 2 Spades 
No bid 3 Spades 4 Diamonds 4 Spades 
Double No bid No bid No bid 


I was sitting West and Konstam East. 
Until the dummy went down I felt fairly happy, 
but Sam Stayman (South) proceeded to play 
the hand for all it was worth. 

The opening lead of the Diamond King was 
trumped by South, who finessed the Knave of 
Clubs at Trick 2 and then led the Queen of 
Diamonds from dummy. Konstam covered, 
South ruffed and led a low Spade from his own 
hand. I could do no better than go up with the 
Queen and exit with a Club to dummy’s Ace; a 
Heart switch would have got us nowhere. The 
subsequent play developed inexorably: Stay- 
man entered his hand with the Ace of Spades, 
ruffed a Club with dummy’s last trump and dis- 
carded a Heart on the Knave of Diamonds. 
I could make my King of Spades and a Heart 
trick, but America scored 590 for making Four 
Spades doubled, and 100 points in the first room. 
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Dealer, West. Game All. 
Bidding—Room 1 
West North East South 
1 Diamond No bid 1 Heart 1 Spade 
2 Clubs 3 Spades 4 Diamonds 4 Spades 
5 Diamonds Double _ No bid No bid 
No bid 
Bidding—Room 2 

1 Club No bid ~ 1 Heart 1 Spade 
2 Diamonds 2 Spades 3 Diamonds No bid 
3 Hearts No bid 4 Hearts No bid 
No bid No bid 


Konstam and I were North and South 
respectively in Room 1. The optimum contract 
on this hand is Four Spades doubled, for 
although it goes down 500 it shows a slight profit 
against the 620 points that East-West must 
score for making Four Hearts. Fortunately for 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


us, our bidding sounded so confident that Craw- 
ford (West) never thought of doubling; Five 
Diamonds doubled was set one trick and we 
scored 200. 

One Bridge correspondent has stated that 
“the risky jump to Three Spades on North’s 
poor values scored a disproportionate success,” 
This criticism is entirely unjustified; after a 
vulnerable overcall by South the jump raise is 
100 per cent. tactically sound, and Four Spades 
only goes two down because of the annoying 
duplication in the minor suits. 

In the other room the Americans were less 
aggressive with the North-South cards, and the 
bidding by Reese (West) and Shapiro (East) 
proceeded on academic lines; they found the 
best contract and were allowed to stay there in 


peace. We thus gained a net swing of 820 on 
this deal. 
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Dealer, South. North-South Game. 

Brisk bidding by both sides produced a 
final contract of Five Hearts in each room after 
North-South had bid up to Five Clubs, which 
mercifully was not doubled. In our room Five 
Hearts was doubled (as usual) by Konstam 
(North). 

At both tables the King of Clubs was led 
and ruffed. In our room Leventritt (East) at 
Trick 2 led the Ten of Spades, which fortunately 
I had the wit not to cover; after prolonged con- 
sideration dummy’s Ace was played, and from 
this point declarer had to play with skill to 
confine the loss to one down only. 

In Room 2 Shapiro (East) took a far better 
view, for at Tricks 2 and 3 he cracked out the 
Ace and Queen of Hearts from his own hand. 
If South held the guarded King, there was 
nothing he could do about it; and if North held 
this card, he could make no return that would 
embarrass the declarer. The Spades were now 
played correctly, for it was easy to place the 


King with South, and the contract made with 
the loss of one Spade and the King of Hearts. 
This meant a swing of 550 points to Crockford’s. 
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Dealer, North. Game All. 


Bidding—Room 1 

North East South West 
No bid No bid 1 Diamond Double 

1 Heart 1 Spade 2 Hearts 4 Spades 
No bid No bid 5 Diamonds Double 
No bid No bid No bid 

Bidding—Room 2 

No bid No bid 1 Diamond Double 

1 Heart 1 Spade 3 Diamonds 3 Spades 
4 Diamonds No bid No bid 4 Spades 
No bid No bid No bid 


I had a needle decision to take as South in 
Room 1 when the bid of Four Spades was 
passed round to me for there was no certainty 
that East-West would make their contract. My 
bid of Five Diamonds might have proved a 
ghastly failure, but luckily it turned out to be 
an excellent sacrifice. I escaped with one down, 
losing 200 less 100 for honours. 

At first sight it appears that Stayman 
(South) had more justification in saving with 
Five Diamonds in Room 2 than I had, for 
Rapee (North) had given him support in that 
suit. But the Americans have a horror of the 
““phantom sacrifice’’—that is, going down in a 
doubled contract only to discover at the end of 
the hand that the opponents would not have 
made theirs. Another factor was the cunning 
treatment of the West hand by Reese: he 
deliberately underbid on the second round with 
his call of Three Spades only; when he even- 
tually went to Four Spades, Stayman felt that 
he was stretching his values. Shapiro made 11 
tricks with ease after South had led the King 
of Diamonds and switched to a Club at Trick 2; 
we thus scored 650 in this room and lost 100 only 
in the other. 


THE SAME AND DIFFERENT 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HE other day I was reading, with the 
greatest admiration if I may say so, the 


fourth volume of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s auto- 
biography Laughter in the Next Room. Among 
other pleasant things I came across an account 
of a lecture given by the famous Miss Gertrude 
Stein at Oxford. In the course of it, she ob- 
served: ‘Everything is the same and every- 
thing is different!’’ At the end, two under- 
graduates, greatly daring, rose to ask the same 
question : ‘‘ Miss Stein, if everything is the same, 
how can everything be different?’’ To this she 
replied : ‘‘ Well, just look at you two dear boys !”’ 
and that appears to have disposed completely 
and agreeably both of them and their question. 
On the following day I was reading another 
book which I am sure Sir Osbert has never read, 
nor do I suggest for a moment that he should, 
Golf and Golfers, by the Rev. J. G. McPherson, 
published in 1891. It then occurred to me how 
apposite was Miss Stein’s remark. Goodness 
knows that golf is in many ways very different 
now from what it was eight-and-fifty years ago, 
and yet here was Dr. McPherson making much 
the same complaints about it then as venerable 
persons are making now. With some of them 
I have a certain sympathy, and with others, 
none at all, but in either case everything is the 
same and everything is different, and I can 
imagine the golfing undergraduate of to-day, 


should he read any of these remarks, saying : 
“Well, look at you two dear old gentlemen !”’ 

Let us take a glance at the things of which 
one of the old gentlemen did complain, when on 
a visit to an exhibition match at North Berwick. 
He observed ‘“‘some shocking departures from 
the traditions of golf.’ First came the “ reck- 
change in the weapons’’; each caddie 
‘‘oroaned under the weight of seven irons of 
different shapes, with two or three clubs,”’ this 
last expression meaning, of course, wooden 
clubs. Well, these excessive armouries are just 
what people are complaining of to-day, some of 
them on purely economic grounds and others 
on the more vague and general ground that too 
many clubs make a fool of the game. 

Now here I do agree to some extent with 
Dr. McPherson, though he sometimes alienates 
sympathy by extreme truculence. I wonder if 
he is quite right in saying that in his day five 
clubs were all that the players used; namely, 
driver, middle-spoon, iron, cleek and putter. In 
other places he mentions the long spoon with 
approval, and surely even his heroes must some- 
times have got into a bunker and wanted 
a niblick to get out again. Did not Young 
Tommy use his niblick for pitching? I have 
certainly read so. He seems to me to be putting 
his case rather high. 

(Continued on page 1510) 
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On the other hand, he is surely doing good 
service to the cause of truth when he makes the 


four players in his exhibition match—Ben 
Sayers, Willie Fernie, Archie Simpson and 
Andrew Kirkaldy—have nine or ten clubs 
apiece. 


The advocates of fewer clubs appear to 
me, in their turn, to overstate their case when 
they imply, as they sometimes do, that seven 
clubs at most were carried by champions more 
modern than those named. In many ways 
I wish we could have a rule to limit the number 
of clubs, but I do not want to gain it by any- 
thing like false pretences. 

What really horrified the Doctor about 
these clubs was, I think, not so much their num- 
ber as their character; he objected to too many 
of them being “pitching tools.’’ ‘“‘Shade of 
Allan,’’ he exclaimed, “‘are you not shocked at 
the unreasonable change from your old inimit- 
able style?’’ He experienced an unholy joy 
when Sayers took his “patent lofter’’—how 
the old gentleman hated the name !—to play 
a ball on to a plateau green and the ball stopped 
on the bank. He ought, of course, to have taken 
a cleek and made the ball run up the bank. 

Here, again, I am half on the Doctor’s side 
in that I love the running shot and sometimes 
think that the modern player does not use it as 
much as he might, but I am, as a watcher, some 
way towards being converted from these old- 
fashioned views, because since the club called 
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the “‘wedge”’ came in from America, the pitch- 
ing has clearly become very profitable and the 
skill with which the modern player uses the 
wedge is very great indeed. If, says the Doctor, 
Sayers with his unmentionable club had pitched 
his ball on the plateau, it would have run over 
it on the far side. He may have been right then 
but he would not be right now, for the pitcher of 
to-day with his wedge would make that ball 
pitch, stop—fizzing and biting the ground—and 
remain on the plateau. I wish I thought he 
would not, but honesty compels me to believe 
that he would. I may not be a complete con- 
vert, but I am becoming something of a back- 
slider from my old faith. 

If I venture to have any opinion about the 
excessive use of lofted clubs it is this, that some 
young amateurs, and very good amateurs too, 
are prone to hit their very souls out with a No. 7 
or even a No. 8 against a wind, when they could 
play an easier stroke with something less lofted. 
To that opinion I remain firmly wedded. There 
is nothing intrinsically meritorious in getting up 
with a driver and a No. 8 when the same thing 
could be more safely accomplished with a driver 
and a mashie. It is only vanity and the 
ignorant praise of gaping admirers that make a 
few people believe that there is. 

The Doctor’s third and last complaint may 
almost be guessed. It is that the players putted 
with cleeks instead of wooden putters. He was 
shocked to see Sayers “ with semi-circular back,” 
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holding his cleek about a foot from the head. 
What consolation can I offer on this point to his 
reverend shade? I certainly cannot tell him 
that the wooden putter is coming back. I can- 
not remember to have seen a single player with 
one at Portmarnock, and it seemed to me that 
there were not many aluminium copies of it 
being used. To be sure, Frank Stranahan putted 
very well with one of these, when I watched him, 
but then it had a twisted neck, and this I 
fear, would have struck the Doctor as a hideous 
abortion. 

On the other hand, I could tell him this, 
that there seemed to me at Portmarnock 
a noticeable tendency to stand well up to the 
ball on the green. Speaking as one who was 
wont to crouch horribly—and ineffectively— 
I should say that most people “‘stood up and 
looked as if money was bid for them,”’ and that 
the putting, as a whole, was both more graceful 
and more effective than it used to be. To be 
sure, they nearly all of them used some form of 
putting cleek; that I cannot conceal from the old 
gentleman, but then are not the putting cleeks 
of to-day better made than those the use of 
which so pained him? If people play better and 
better, I fancy that some part of their improve- 
ment is due to the better clubs they have to 
play with. Whenever I waggle a friend’s clubs 
nowadays, they seem to me miracles of finish 
and balance with never a bad shaft among them 
all. I wish I could do more than waggle them. 


A REVOLUTION IN AGRICULTURE 


HE American farmer is beginning to 
realise the valuable help he can get from 
the most abundant of ail substances—air. 
Record-breaking crops, healthy cattle, and 
harvesting miracles are being produced with the 
aid of compressed air, which is becoming one 
of the most powerful, efficient and inexpensive 
farm tools in the United States. Admittedly it 
is not yet being widely used; it is still an experi- 
ment, tried mainly in the West and South, and 
to some degree in the Middle Western States. 
But results are so encouraging that an increasing 
number of companies have decided to manu- 
facture farm air tools. 

This harnessing of air power to the needs 
of agriculture started in the farm shop, was 
later extended to maintenance, and has now 
reached the stage when it is a part of actual 
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field work. Compressed air was first set to 
work on American farms in lubricating equip- 
ment and inflating the tyres of tractors and 
trucks. Its use for the operation of air hoists, 
for cleaning and blasting, and for air-operated 
tools such as drills and pneumatic hammers was 
soon accepted. Thereafter developments in its 
use followed rapidly. It was obvious that the 
method used in cleaning farm machinery and 
tools could also be employed on cattle. And 
from cleaning livestock to spraying it with 
insecticide is only one step. As soon as the 
pneumatic air hose was established as a spray 
tool the possibilities multiplied. It was employ- 
ed not only in fire-fighting, but also in termite 
control, whitewashing barns and_ cellars, 
disinfecting poultry houses, spraying machinery 
with rust preventive, painting farm buildings, 
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SPRAYING A FARM-HOUSE WITH PAINT: ONE OF THE MANY USES TO WHICH 
COMPRESSED AIR IS BEING PUT ON AMERICAN FARMS. The unit is often, as here, 


mounted on a small two-wheeled platform which makes it easy to move 


and in many other jobs. Then imagination 
began to work. One farmer uses the air hose in 
a river to blow off ice that threatened a dam, 
another to dry-clean his spotted garments. 


Then air power reached the field. There 
it was probably first used in the same way and 
for the same purpose as in the farm shop—for 
spraying. Obviously, insecticides and chemicals 
can be sprayed in the fields by the air hose; 
dusting crops by air power, too, has become 
fairly widespread. Lately there has also been a 
tendency to use air instead of water as a carrier 
of insecticides in spraying fruit and other trees. 
According to Mr. Arthur D. Borden, of the 
University of California, who has just completed 
an extensive field experiment on that subject, 
the so-called low-speed sprayer, using air as a 
carrier, gives more uniform coverage, requires 
less gallonage per tree, saves 80 per cent. in 
labour costs, and 50 to 90 per cent. in cost of 
materials. The labour cost is reduced because 
the volume of liquid required is cut down to one- 
tenth of what is needed when water is used as 
a carrier. This saves transportation costs as well 
as time and equipment needed in refilling. 

Air power is also employed in harvesting 
operations. For instance, it is used in picking 
raw cotton—a crop that until recently had to 
be harvested by hand. It is said that the 
mechanical cotton picker will revolutionise the 
agriculture of the American South and possibly 
bring about great social and economic changes. 
Similarly, the West uses air power to pick fruit 
and gather nuts—for the first time in the 
history of agriculture. In this case, air power 
works the other way round, sucking in instead 
of blowing. This proves particularly useful 
with nuts, which can be sucked off the tree and 
into a container at high speed. Mechanical fruit 
pickers are being employed along similar lines. 
One of them, used mostly in Oklahoma at the 
present, can be operated either by tractor or 
by hand power. It pulls the fruit off with 
rubber-lined, cup-shaped jaws on the end of a 
long pole and conveys it to a container on the 
ground by means ofa canvas tube. Its inventor 
claims that four boys can pick more fruit this 
way than twelve boys by the usual methods. 
Besides, the pole reaches fruit on 40 ft. trees. 

Air is used extensively in pneumatic field 
tools—diggers, hoes, pruners, saws, shears and 
so on. The latest air-hoe device consists of a 
unit of 12 hoes attached to one 35-cubic-feet air 
compressor. The chopping part of the hoe is 
attached to the end of a piston.and operates 
similarly to a pneumatic drill, A man with a 
pneumatic hoe can do approximately three 
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OF A PNEUMATIC SHAKER. The hose ends in a hook 


which grips a branch and the compressed air shakes loose the fruit 


times as much as the operator of a manual 
hoe. 

An unusual application of compressed air 
in Western agriculture—the West always has a 
tendency to pioneer and to mechanise—is a 
mechanical grape-stake driver in vineyards. 
Men stand on trucks and drive the grape-stakes 
into the ground with an air tool that resembles 


a pneumatic drill. The new device enables one 
working crew to drive stakes at the rate of 400 
an hour instead of the 150 an hour achieved with 
the manual method formerly used. Com- 
pressed air is also being set to work in weed 
burning. A good example is the method 
employed in sugar fields in Louisiana. Some 
owners of big sugar-cane fields there feed 
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compressed air to the burners of their 
automatic weeder as an aid to combustion in 
weed-burning operations. 

Odd uses have been made of air power in 
some of the desert-like areas of the United 
States which are now being irrigated and con- 
verted into agricultural areas. Compressed air 
is used there to level sand dunes, and subse- 
quently to pump irrigation water to same of the 
dry areas. 


But the use of compressed air in field 
operations is only part of the story. Air is being 
utilised in certain stages of food handling and 
processing. For instance, farmers use it to blow 
chaff out of grain, to pump milk from tank 
trucks to storage, to handle rice hulls and to 
spray grain in bins to destroy pests or prevent 
infestation. Poultrymen dry-clean their eggs 
by sandblast, and orchard owners use com- 
pressed air to dry their fruit. 


To-day many farmers in the United States 
compete with each other in finding new uses for 
compressed air. Laboratories and universities 
all over the country are busy testing to keep step 
with the inventiveness of the men behind the 
plough, who no longer want to walk and toil 
on the fields but are trying to use modern 
means to produce food more quickly and more 
efficiently to meet the needs of a hungry 
world. 

Many tool manufacturers say that all this 
is only a beginning. Surveys have acknowledged 
the fact that air, when properly harnessed, 
is an inexpensive tool and an efficient labour- 
saving device. Its uses, through the medium 
of an air compressor, especially a portable unit, 
are so numerous on the farm as to make the 
owner’s investment in such a machine extremely 
worth while. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TENCH TAKING A FLY 


=" June 11, when I was fish- 
ing a lake near Wetherby, York- 
shire, for rainbow trout, I landed a 
14-in. tench which had taken my tail 
fly, an alexandra. Although I had 
never heard of a tench taking a fly, 
I wonder if any of your readers has 
had a similar experience.—J. K. A. 
BROMLEY, Wetherby, Yorkshire. 


BIRD-CATCHING AT 
ANACAPRI 


may be procured at the Academy.” 
The only use to which I could 
imagine it was put was for teaching 
geography in a school, but if so I won- 
der how it was kept inflated. Does 
any of your readers know the history 
of such spheres ?>—JAMEs B. Bristow, 
Glebe House, Biddenham, Bedford. 


“CACK-HANDED’’ 
S1r,—In my childhood I used to be 
upbraided by my nanny as “cack- 
handed’”’ on occasions when one 
would normally expect to be called 


wonder if you or any of your readers 
can tell me anything about it.—J. M., 
Bath. 

[The English Dialect Dictionary 
(1902) gives the word keck-fisted or 
keck-handed as an adjective meaning 
left-handed, clumsy or awkward. The 
word was then, at any rate, in use in 
Cheshire, Northamptonshire, Shrop- 
shire, Herefordshire, Oxfordshire, 
Wiltshire and Buckinghamshire, and 
the first part of it occurred also in the 
forms cag, cack or kek. An example 
quoted from Shropshire reads, ‘‘ Ketch 


shire, if a man at hay-time or harvest 
held his fork with the left hand lowest, 
they said, ‘“He’s keck-handed, he 
works with the weakest hand next to 
the load.’’—Ep.] 


BEES IN TROUBLE 
S1r,—On a cold day one February, 
with the wind blowing and sleet 
falling heavily, I was about to leave 
our house in the country, to which I 
was on a visit, when I found I had just 
time to go to an outhouse to get a 


S1r,—When I visited Capri a short 
time ago, I was distressed to find that 
since the death of Doctor Axel 
Munthe a few months ago the practice 
of catching small birds, tethering them 
to string and inviting tourists to pay 
for their release is once again a popular 
and lucrative pastime among the 
children ,of Anacapri. The church on 
Anacapri was a happy hunting-ground 
for these children, who were scrambling 
over the pews in pursuit of birds with- 
out apparent interference.—A. M. 
WIGAN, Chislehurst, Kent. 


PROCESSION OF BOATS 


Str,—The recent victory of Clare 
College in the Cambridge May Races 
prompts me to send you the accom- 
panying illustration of an _ event 
which used to take place on the Cam 
during May Week, namely, the 
procession of boats by the Cam- 
bridge Boat Club. Clare and the west 
end of King’s College Chapel can be 
seen in the background of the engrav- 
ing, which forms the heading to a 
sheet of old writing-paper in my 
possession.—W. M. M., W.1. 


EARLY 19th-CENTURY 
GLOBE OF THE WORLD 
Str,—I have in my possession a large 
sphere of the world which is made of 
thin paper, is about 5 ft. 6 ins. in 
diameter and at the south pole has an 
entrance maintained by a wooden ring 
about 8 ins. in diameter. It is hand- 
drawn in Indian ink, is coloured and 
is, indeed, a beautiful piece of work. 

It is inscribed ‘‘Mr. G. Pococks, 
Academy, Bristol, Thomas Dart fecit 
1832, sets of gores with outlines, etc. 


butter-fingered. 
heard anybody use this word, and 


I have never since 
ward) thing”’; 
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bucket of coal to take in pending my 
return. As I reached the _ coal- 
house door a bee buzzed angrily 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BOAT CLUB’S PROCESSION ON THE CAM DEPICTED ON A VICTORIAN 


WRITING PAPER HEADING 
See letter: Procession of Boats 











SWORD REST IN ALL SAINTS’ 
CHURCH, WORCESTER 


Sze letter: Decorative Iron-work. 


against me. I thought “‘A bee out on 
such a day in February !”’ 

Having filled my bucket I 
emerged into the open and again a bee 
buzzed to attack me. It was such an 
obvious attack that I could not fail 
to notice it. 

Putting down my bucket I went 
into the garden, to find that one of the 
hives had been completely overturned 
—roof and lift scattered and brood box 
off the stand and on its side. 

“That explains it,’’ I said to 
myself; “‘they have all escaped and are 
lost.’’ I prepared to take the hive out of 
the rain into an outhouse, and picked 
up the roof and lift and was about to 
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pick up the brood box, when imagine 
my surprise as I righted it to see the 
frames all covered with living bees. 
I carefully replaced them on their 
stand and hastened to get warm, dry 
coverings and made some warm syrup, 
which I fed to them. 

A few days later I examined the 
hive and found the bees obviously 
alive and well. And the following 
summer I took off over a hundred- 
weight of honey from that hive. 

I believe a stray dog hunting 
a rabbit sheltering under the hive was 
the probable cause of this calamity, 
but for how long the hive had been 
upset I had no means of knowing.— 
F. G. McCreapy, 64, Myvtlefield Park, 
Belfast. 


DECORATIVE IRON-WORK 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of the 
mayoral sword rest, with a crown and 
G.R., which was formerly over the 
mayor’s seat in All Saints’ Church, 
Worcester, completed in 1742 by the 
local architect, Thomas White. 

At the foot of the sword rest can 
be seen a chained Bible—the bequest 
of Thomas Bonner, who died in 1608. 
This has been rebound several times 
and the title pages are missing, but it 
is thought to be the edition of 1541, 
one of the ‘‘She”’ Bibles. It may have 
replaced an earlier volume. The date, 
1608, stamped on the new back refers 
to the date of the bequest; the first 
authorised version did not appear till 
1611.—M. W., Hereford. 


BEHAVIOUR OF LUPINS IN 
WATER 


S1r,—I have frequently noticed, when 
arranging a vase of lupins, that the 
stems fall into graceful outward 
curves, exactly suited to the shape of 
the vase, after they have been left an 
hour or so. Can you explain this? 
H.M.S., Guildford, Surrey. 

[When lupins are first cut and 
placed in water their hollow stems do 
not draw enough water to maintain 
the stiffness of the spikes. In conse- 
quence they flag. After a time suffi- 
cient moisture is absorbed to check 
this tendency and then the tip of the 
spike reasserts its tendency to grow 
upwards, causing a second curve, in 
the opposite direction.—Ep.] 


INGENUITY IN BUILDING 


Str,—I enclose a photograph of a 
shed built by a Cheviot shepherd who, 
unable to obtain ordinary building 
material, cut rushes which were 
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THE TESSELLATED FRONT OF THE MARLIPINS AT SHORE- 
HAM, SUSSEX 


See letter: Flint and Stone in Sussex. 
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A SHED OF RUSHES BUILT BY A CHEVIOT SHEPHERD 


See letter: Ingenuity in Building 


growing on the neighbouring fells and 
bound them together for the purpose. 
This building is extremely strong and 
withstands the worst of weather, 
remaining quite dry inside—a good 


example of a lonely  shepherd’s 
ingenuity and _ craftsmanship.—W. 
THompson, 41, Coldstream Road, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 5. 


DORSET LEAD-WORK 


S1r,—Y our readers may care to see the 
enclosed photograph of a fine example 
of lead-work on a house 
at Lyme Regis, Dorset—a 
rainwater head dated 1722 
and bearing the initials 
W. R. I.—C. T. SPURLING 
(Rev.), The Rectory, Otham, 
Maidstone, Kent. 


FLINT AND STONE 
IN SUSSEX 


S1r,—The illustration of 
the flint-and-stone guild- 
hall at King’s Lynn in 
your issue of May 27 
prompts me to send you 
the enclosed photograph 
of the Marlipins at Shore- 
ham, Sussex. This build- 
ing was erected in the 
Norman period, although 
the front, with its some- 
what crude _ tessellated 
work, dates from the 
14th-century. 

There is some doubt 
as to its original purpose : 
one suggestion is that it 
was a Norman Customs 
House when Shoreham 
was a busy and prosperous 
port, but it is generally 
agreed that it was a store- 
house for wines and 
brandy, the name Marlipins 
being connected with 
pinne, or pynne, an old 
name fora barrel of brandy. 
To-day a pin is a ten- 
gallon barrelof brandy. In 
a 15th-century document 
the name is __ spelled 
Malapynnys. In another document 
of the reign of Edward VI the building 
is referred to as the ‘‘ Prior of Lewes 
Celer in Shoreham,’’ which seems to 
corroborate the theory that it was used 
for the storage of wines. To-day itisa 
museum for interesting local relics, and 
is causing some anxiety owing to the 
condition of the roof.—A. P., Hassocks, 
Sussex. 


WILD RABBITS IN 
CAPTIVITY 


Sir,—The interesting letter and the 
charming photograph of her pet 
rabbits sent by Mrs. M. Stucken, 
(May 20) prompts me to send an 
account of my own pet wild rabbit 
which I had for nearly eight years. 





During one summer holiday my 
brother and I went to a small village 
in Lancashire. While there we found 
a day-old wild rabbit, brought him 
back to the house and took the great- 
est care of him, putting him in a big 
shoe box with hay, and feeding him 
at frequent intervals with warm milk 
and water with a teaspoon. He was 
soon on a lettuce diet and at a week 
old we brought him back all the way 
to Southborough, in Kent, by train 
in one day. 


LEAD RAINWATER HEAD DATED 1722 
ON A'HOUSE IN LYME REGIS 


See letter: Dorset Lead-work. 


He travelled in a bed of hay 
in a biscuit box with large holes 
punched in the lid for air. During the 
journey my brother thought it was 
time for a feed and took the lid off, 
whereupon an old lady in the carriage 
screamed, thinking it was a rat, and 
threatened to call the guard. How- 
ever, she became very interested and 
friendly when she knew what it was. 

The carpenter at home made a 
hut for “Bunker,” about three feet 
from the ground with a covered-in 
sleeping compartment at one end. 
The rest was a wire-enclosed run with 
aroof. Bunker lived chiefly on lettuce, 
dandelion flowers and leaves, but 
every day was given ‘a small saucer of 


(Continued on page 1515) 
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Did you know that every journey made by a French locomotive 
is exactly recorded—every yard of it—on the Flaman apparatus 


peg Aeneas ai carried in the cab? As the train runs, a mechanical pen draws a 


there are French Railway motor- 


coach sours. tn the dill, diem, Sengee chart of its speed and punctuality. So precise is this record that when 


Pyrenees, Auvergne, Riviera, Provence a signal ahead is at danger, the Flaman records the fact automatically 
Cote d’Argent, Normandy and Brittany 


as it passes the preceding or “distant” signal. The driver must 
acknowledge the warning, and this acknowledgement is duly recorded 
by the instrument. Recording angel? Yes, but guardian angel, too. 










Information, reservations and tickets 


from the principal Travel Agents or FRENCH RAILWAYS LTD 


179 Piccadilly, London, W.I 


CVS-30 
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Georg Jensen's designers, 
artists in silver, have now : 
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SY. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL AT BURES, SUFFOLK 
See letter: A Manorial Chapel of the 13th century 


milk-pudding, or bread and milk. He 
ate pieces of banana, which he loved, 
and was always delighted to get a 
handful of gorse blooms. 

Every evening after dinner we 
used to bring him into the house and 
he would play with our two dogs 
(schipperkies) and have the greatest 
fun with them, being chased, and in 
turn chasing them, all over the floor. 
When he had had enough he always 
took a flying leap on to my lap and 
then would spring up to my shoulder, 
where he settled down for a rest. 

On some evenings, however, he 
would lie at full length on the car- 
pet by the dogs, in perfect trust and 
peacefulness. He never showed signs 
of fear with strange people, but at 
night I used sometimes to hear him 
tapping out his danger signal, which 
probably meant there was a cat on the 
prowl. He lived for eight years all but 
three months.—GRACE C. W. CLARKE, 
The Abbey, Cranbrook, Kent. 


From The Hon. Mrs. Dawson. 


Srr,—I have kept a wild rabbit as a 
pet. He was brought to me by my 


spaniel and measured 41% inches when 
sitting up. He used to go to sleep on 
my lap, but his favourite perch was on 
my shoulder, to which he would leap 
in one bound from the floor. I used 
to let him run in the chicken pen 
and the moment he heard a strange 
noise he would run to me and lie flat 
at my feet. I, unfortunately, only 
had him a year, as a dog tore open his 
hutch and killed him.—I. Dawson, 
Redcvoft, Datchworth Green, Kneb- 
worth, Herts. 


PUZZLE OF A TOMBSTONE 
Sir,—I recently copied the following 


inscription from a tombstone in the 
churchyard of Christchurch Priory, 


Hampshire, and wonder if any of your 
readers has any theory as to its 
meaning. It reads: 
WE WERE NOT SLAYNE BVT RAYSD 
RAYSD NOT TO LIFE 
BVT TO BE BVRIED TWICE 
BY MEN OF STRIFE 
WHAT REST COVLD LIVING 
WHEN DEAD HAD NONE 
AGREE AMONGST YOV 
HERE WE TEN ARE ONE 
HEN ROGERS DIED APRILL 17/1641 
IR 


HAVE 


The best solution that has been 
suggested has, as far as I know, no evi- 
dence to substantiate it. According to 
this, ten men were (some-time during 
the early 17th century) drowned off 
Hengistbury Head. Wrecks were fre- 
quent enough thereabouts and smug- 
glers were very active, too. In accord- 
ance with tradition, the men were 
buried on the foreshore, but the Lord 
of the Manor (here called the Lord of 
the Sea) quarrelled with Henry 
Rogers, then Mayor, over this, and 
eventually they were all buried 
together in this grave.—M. LITTLE- 
DALE, Southbourne, Bournemouth. 


A MANORIAL CHAPEL 
OF THE 13th CENTURY 


Sir,—Mr. Allan Jobson’s photograph 
of the chapel of St. James at Lindsey, 
Suffolk (May 13) was of particular 
interest to me, for when I saw this 
chapel in 1927 it was used as a hen 
roost and stable. It had formerly been 
used as cottages. Apparently it was 
the manorial chapel of the lords of 
Lindsey Castle, extensive earthwork 
defences of which are still to be seen 
in the adjacent meadows. 

A few miles away at Bures is 
another 13th-century manorial chapel, 
that of the lords of Tanys Manor, 





THE ABBOT’S 


BRIDGE AT FOUNTAINS ABBEY, YORKSHIRE 


See letter : Monastic Bridges 
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Bures This chapel, of which I send 
you a photograph, was dedicated to 
St. Stephen in 1218 by Archbishop 
Stephen Langton. The late Col. 
Propert, on whose property it stood, 
and who restored it to religious uses, 
was of the opinion that it was built in 
commemoration of a wooden church 
on the site, associated with King 
Edmund, who was crowned at Bures 
in 855. Like the chapel at Lindsey, it 
has served its turn as cottages and 
later as a barn.—F. A. GirLinG, Holly 
Lodge, Lawford, Manningtree, Essex. 


BLACKBIRD’S UNUSUAL 
NESTING SITE 


Many unusual nesting sites of 
birds have been described in your 
columns, but I cannot recall seeing 
anything like the one shown in the 
accompanying photograph. 

This blackbird’s nest was built 
among a stack of iron ingots, -or pigs, 
which stood close by the foundry of a 
large engineering works. As can be 
seen, the young were almost fledged, 
and they had flown before the ingots 
were removed to the foundry cupola 
for melting down. 

A number of wagtails’ nests are 
built annually in stacks of ingots 
which have not been disturbed for 
years, but they are deep among the 
ingots and cannot be photographed. 
F. R., Derby. 


SIR, 
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parable with those caused (for ex- 
ample to lapwings) by rolling and 
harrowing or by grassmowers—whose 
effect on landrails is well known. 

Nothing here should be read as an 
implied adverse criticism of livestock 
grazing on a bird reserve: clearly farm- 
ing and food production must have 
priority of amateur ornithology.- 
a; D. U. W., Berkshire. 

[We know of no such enquiry as 
that mentioned by our correspondent, 
but think the damage done to the eggs 
and chicks of ground-nesting birds by 
domestic animals is probably com- 
paratively small, and certainly less 
than that done by rats, crows and 
other predatory beasts and birds. 
Ep.] 


IN A BERKSHIRE CHURCH 


S1r,—May I add a few remarks in 
answer to J. W.’s letter in your issue 
of June 10 about Avington Church, 
Berkshire ? 

The Saxon font appears to have 
either late Saxon or early Norman 
carving, and the figures, according to 
Charles Cox, represent the Twelve 
\postles and Judas tempted by the 
Devil. 

There is an exceedingly interest- 
ing rare Saxon stoup, in excellent 


condition, in the church at Shefford 
Woodlands, near Hungerford, whither 
it was removed 


from Avington in 





YOUNG BLACKBIRDS IN THEIR NEST IN A STACK OF IRON PIGS 


See letter: Blackbird’s Unusual Nesting Site 


MONASTIC BRIDGES 


Sir,—Your correspondent’s reference 
(June 3) to a monastic bridge in 
Stoneleigh Park, Warwickshire, re- 
minds me of a beautiful 13th-century 
structure at Fountains Abbey. It is 
known as Abbot’s Bridge and com- 
prises two pointed arches that span 
the River Skell some little distance 
west of the monastic guest houses. 
As most visitors to Fountains will 
recall, several of the abbey buildings 
—notably the Lay Brothers’ Infirmary 
and the southern end of the Cellarium 
—are built over this stream, farther 
to the east.—G. BERNARD Woop, 
Rawdon, Leeds. 


FARM STOCK AND BIRDS 


S1r,—Recently, when near Porlock, 
Somerset, I saw a board which read, 
so far as I remember, ‘‘ Porlock Marsh 
Bird Sanctuary,’ on the flat lands 
between West Porlock and the sea. 
Observing the fairly heavy stocking of 
the marsh in the last days of May, 
I wondered whether anyone had 
ever conducted a systematic enquiry 
into egg and young-bird casualties 
from domestic animals. 

It seemed to me almost inevitable 
that in some areas casualties must be 
considerable—though birds do occa- 
sionally make a successful attempt to 
remember, as 
a herder of sheep in Alberta, seeing 
a killdeer plover (which is little bigger 
than a snipe) go for a ewe which 
came close to her eggs. But losses 
caused by animals cannot be com- 


1911 to act as the font. This rather 
colours the theory that the Avington 
font is Saxon. ‘i 

The depression in the middle of 
the Norman chancel arch was caused 
by the leaning away of the outer walls, 
owing to the thrust of the arch. As 
will be seen in J. W.’s photograph, the 
arch rests directly on to pillars against 
the walls, there being no inside—or 
outside—buttresses to take the thrust. 

Whether there ever was a Nor- 
man vaulting to the chancel, or only 
the beginning of one, is debatable, but 
it seems probable that there was and 
that it fell in from the same causes 
as the arch.—E. G. Kainres-THoMasS, 
17, Oxford Road, Newbury, Berkshire. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Superstitions about Spiders.— 
Apropos of V.H.M.’s letter in your issue 
of last week about survivals of super- 
stition, an elderly countrywoman told 
me in all seriousness the other day that 
a bite from a spider causes cancer. 
The belief that it is unlucky to kill a 
spider is widespread, but this super- 
stition about its bite was new to me. 
Has any reader come across it?— 
C. D., London, S.E.21. 

Hen Fostering Kittens.—With refer- 
ence to Mr. R. E. Evershard’s letter in 
Country LIFE of June 10 about a hen 
in Suffolk that tried to mother some 
piglets, I recently heard of one that 
was attempting to play the foster- 
mother to some kittens-in an Oxford- 
shire village.— JAMES KEITH, Chipping 
Norton, Oxfordshire. 
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AMERICAN FURNITURE 


HE turniture of the United 

States has had a considerable 

amount of attention during the 
20th century. Domestic accounts and 
journals have been combed for inform- 
ation; and there have been period 
surveys and regional surveys, record- 
ing the work of Philadelphia, Maryland, 
Connecticut. Any fragment of inform- 
ation about the life of Benjamin 
Randolph, John Goddard, Jonathan 
Gostelowe, Thomas Affleck, and Dun- 
can Phyfe is welcomed. Great collec- 
tions have been formed in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, in the 
Boston, Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania museums. 

The history of American furniture 
is short by European standards. The 
early work is interesting, chiefly from 
its associations, and to many Ameri- 
cans the primitive furniture of what 
has been termed the Pilgrim Century 
(1620 to 1720) makes an appeal and 
“carries a fine flavour of simple, early 
days.’ Mr. Wallace Nutting, author 
of Furniture Treasury (Macmillan, 
£5), has specialised in this primitive 
work. He admits, in Furniture of the 
Pilgrim Century, that no comparison 
can be made between the rich furniture 
of England during the 17th century 
and first years of the 18th century and 
American productions. 


Native Timbers 


To the European student, how- 
ever, there is greater interest in the 
development of American furniture 
after that date, that is, between about 
1720 and 1800. Though there is 
reliance upon English models, there 
are some attractive deviations from 
the English types, such as the block- 
fronted case furniture, and the tower- 
ing Philadelphia highboy (tallboy). 
The use of native timbers (such as 
cherry) as a substitute for mahogany, 
gave a distinction to certain districts. 
No doubt the colour of cherry made it 
a favourite substitute, though ‘‘ many 
an old Connecticut craftsman would 
challenge the term ‘substitute’. He 
regarded his oak, sycamore, cherry, 
whitewood and maple as ample and 
proper for any demand put upon him.” 

The accomplished productions of 
American chair-makers owe much to 
Chippendale’s Directory, and it is 
impossible to turn over the large sec- 
tion given up to chairs without realis- 
ing the extent of this debt. An 
outstanding craftsman among chair- 
makers is Benjamin Randolph, of 
Philadelphia, once termed the Athens 
of America, and for long a centre of 
wealth, which attracted a number of 
superior artisans. A very fine chair 
(No. 2065) is attributed to him, but 
the owner claims it as English. 

As the centurv advanced, chair- 
makers adhered closely to published 
designs, such as Hepplewhite’s Guide 
(1788 and 3rd edition, 1794), and 
Sheraton’s Drawing Book (1791-94). It 
would have been worth while indicat- 
ing the designs in the Guide and the 
Drawing Book from which the chairs 
(No. 2345 and 2323) in the Furniture 
Treasury are taken. 

5,000 Illustrations 

Mr. Nutting 
Furniture Treasury as a 
book” of American 
5,000 illustrations. 
errors that should’ be corrected 
in a future edition. A mahogany 
settee and chair, the pride of the 
Rhode Island collection (Nos. 2157 
and 1658), are attributed to Grinling 
Gibbons, who died in 1720: the attri- 
bution is impossible in both date and 
style. There is no reason to suppose 
that the early oak table with a folding 
top (No. 1010) is a card-table. The 
convex mirror (No. 3128), which is 
assigned to the late 18th century, 
dates from the reign of George IV. 
The late Georgian enamel knobs are 


has brought out 
“ golden 
furniture, with 


There are several 


described as Battersea, an attribution 
impossible from the late style of the 
dress of the figures, and the fact that 
the Battersea factory closed in 1756. 

Writing of a cupboard (No. 443), 
the author speaks of the term “court 
cupboard”’ as variously explained, 
adding that “it is better to say we 
don’t know.”’ It would be better still 
to look up Mr. Oliver Baker’s In 
Shakespeare's Warwickshire, a book in 
which the question was settled. Mr. 
Baker, on the convincing evidence of 
inventories, equates the court cupboard 
with what was commonly calleda buffet, 
a two-tiered stand (often provided 
with carpets or covers for the platforms) 
on which plate was displayed. 

The Tveasury includes several 
objects which are not usually classed 
as domestic furniture, such as a large 
ship’s lantern, and an iron ball and 
chain (probably used for a gate, or 
balance for a bucket), and also a large 
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he-beckons out from behind these, for 
his own delectation and ours, more or 
less ordinary citizens of the day, 
clothing them with life from words 
of their own or their neighbours, from 
old letters, diaries and ledgers, admit- 
ting himself frankly to be a snapper- 
up of unconsidered trifles, and adding 
happily that in reading such things 
“we have all the thrill of peeping 
through a keyhole without the danger 
of being found out or of losing self- 
respect.” 
Human Passions and Frailties 
And what a keen magpie eye he 
has !—although with a power of 
selection unknown to that reprobate 
bird. Because his reading has been 
hard and long, he makes ours light 
and easy. Always he is on the lookout 
for humanity, for those human 
passions and frailties that link the 
centuries, plume ourselves as we may 
on our own particular eras of “ pro- 


gress.’’ In this way, he brings 17th- 
century England, and above all 


17th-century Essex, very near to us. 
His aim, throughout this tempting 
chronicle shot with humour, the fruit 
of a ripe and tolerant mind, is to 


THE PRIDE OF THE PENDLETON COLLECTION, RHODE ISLAND 

SCHOOL OF DESIGN, PROVIDENCE. An illustration from Furni- 

ture Treasury, by Wallace Nutting, published by Macmillan. (See foot of 
column 1) 


assortment of kitchen ware. A defect 
of the book is the poor quality of many 
of the plates, which sometimes show 
only a dark or murky silhouette of the 
object, in which the quality of the 
wood, the “exquisite carving,” or 
lacquer described in the caption, is to 
be taken on trust. M. J 


PROUD CENTURY 


F kings and potentates and 

wars most of us have read 
enough and to spare. They are the 
front line in the pageant of history, 
and constantly draw the eye. But 
Mr. William Addison who, in Essex 
Heyday (Dent, 16s.), writes delight- 
fully of 17th-century Essex, has the 
art to make them all only his back- 
ground. Peering between their magni- 
ficent robes and caparisoned horses, 
giving ear only lightly (although 
accurately) to all the stately rumpus 
of battle and Royalty and Parliament, 


make us realise that, even while 
violent persons and partisans may be 
torturing witches or tearing out 
communion rails or shamelessly 
feathering individual nests (exploits 
of which we have all heard), there 
were—yesterday as to-day—“ quiet, 
honest and scholarly men living as 
peaceably as the saints and reformers 
would let them.” 

The slipping in of that sly word 
“saints”’ is very characteristic of the 
author. For, while he abhors real 
evil, he also detests tyrannical zeals 
that would make all men of one 
pattern, even if that pattern should 
conform to current ideas of saintliness. 
So, as well as having a pitiful eye for 
the underdog, he has an appreciative 
eye for the good fellow, the swash- 
buckler, the eccentric, even for the 
rogue and vagabond whose _ delin- 
quencies are not too flagrant. For it 
is in all of these that we can best 
recognise the rich and varied stuff of 


humanity, woven on the same loo a 
throughout the ages. ‘Man must be 
a little lower than the angels or } 
would never realise how high the 
angels are! He might also come to 
think more highly of himself than is 
right and proper.”’ 


Lively Memories 


There are chapters on lords and 
ladies and parsons, but there are also 
chapters on country households, 
village life, inns and ale-houses (by 
no means the same things), as well as 
on the great aristocratic houses of 
the period, of which anyone travelling 
the Newmarket Road to-day will 
remember at any rate one. To turna 
corner and look down suddenly on 
the still, white beauty of what is left 
of Audley End is to be transported 
back for a moment into the proud 
Essex century with which Mr. Addi- 
son deals. ‘“ No other age has left such 
lively memories.” 

There is a poet, too, inthis author; 
and it is he who revels, for instance, 
in a Shakespearian phrase of Lady 
Maynard’s about the worries suffered 
by her husband, which had “ kurdled 
all the sommer in his blood.” It is he, 
too, who understands intuitively how 
much the status of women changed 
for the worse during the course of the 
17th century. “If Shakespeare had 
been born seventy years later he could 
not have given them (his boy-heroines) 
so many pert speeches.”’ 

Again, it is the poet who rejoices 
in the name of Richard Potto for an 
inn-keeper, and who makes an event 
vivid with such a sentence as this: 
“At the end of the century the stage- 
coaches came, and the highways 
thrilled into lifé.’”’ And only a poet 
would comment on a whole black page 
in England’s internal affairs by the 
inspired use of another man’s words, 
in this case Montaigne’s : “It is setting 
a high value on our conjectures to 
roast a man alive on account of them.” 

Such words must be dear indeed to 
the author, whose whole philosophy is 
summed up by an earlier than 
Montaigne in the answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What profit hath he that 
worketh in that wherein he labour- 
eth ?’’—the answer being, for all ages, 
‘‘T know that there is no good in them, 
but for a man to rejoice, and to do 
good in his life.’’ 


The Oyster-beds 

Constantly the past is_ here 
related to the present in all sorts of 
curious items, such as that concerning 
the famous Essex oyster-beds during 
the war when, “through the six years, 
seven veterans of the Colne Oyster 
Fishery Board, the oldest of whom 
was eighty-six, tended the _ beds 
despite the dangers from drifting 
mines and other sinister obstructions.” 

The author tells us that we can 
all profit by the things from which he 
himself has profited so much, “ pro- 
viding we have a little imagination to 
serve as a candle to read them by.” 
No doubt; but what is certain is that 
he himself possesses a whole galaxy 
of such candles. 

Admirably he has sought out for 
us “the middle point of sanity and 
good humour to which the swinging 
pendulum of religious and _ political 
enthusiasm must ever and anon 
return.” 

For those who hanker after more 
precise information about _ the 
century’s eminent personages, a Who’s 
Who is provided at the close of the 
book. There are also thirty-five fine 
collogravure reproductions of old 
prints. A feast of a book !. 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


EUROPEAN POTTERY 

ESPITE its obvious fragility, 

pottery is among the artist’s most 
enduring media, and throughout its 
history its decoration has constituted 
“an unquestionably legitimate type 
of abstract art.’’ In European Ceramic 
Art (Faber and Faber, 63s.) Mr. W. B. 
Honey stresses that his concern is 
mainly with the facts of ceramic 

(Continued on page 1519) 
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A very fine Regency Breakfast Table in mahogany mith 
ormolu cappings on the knees and toes. 4 ft. 6 ins. wide. 


ewarsoxine, @f 16 Grafton Street 


20 EAST 55th 


STREET, NEW ‘ 
“MK ach nus: aie Fine Eighteenth Century 
ct Mc I sg Furniture Works of Art 


Their South Gallery is 

devoted exclusively to 
} a representative col- 
lection of fine pieces 
recently shipped from 
Grafton Street and 
frequent consign- 
ments are following. 


BLAIRMAN 
antiques 


Members of the British Antique Dealers Association. 


H. BLAIRMAN & SONS LTD., 16 GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


and at 12 MONTPELLIER PARADE - HARROGATE 








JOHN BELL «/ ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


See Se 





Antique Mahogany Pedestal Writing Table with 
unusually attractive doors. It is 4ft. 6ins. long and 
2 ft. 4 ins. wide. £120. 


SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, , 





Aberdeen 3090 ABERDEEN 

ALSO AT 
398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, ‘ 
Douglas 0647 GLASGOW A very attractive small Antique break- 


front Mahogany Bookcase, measuring 


Cable Address: ‘‘Antiques Aberdeen.” 6 ft. wide and 7 ft.8 ins. high. £225. 











If Hermits papered the walls of their huts, 


it’s certain they'd brighten their seclusion with 


SANDERSON 


WALLPAPERS 


Arthur Sanderson & Sons, Limited 


52-53 Berners Street. London, W.1 6-7 Newton Terrace, Glasgow, C.3 











HAROLD HILL & SON, Ltd. 


BOOKSELLERS ¢” ART DEALERS 





A Fine Large Georgian Mahogany Breakfront Bookcase, glazed 
doors, with lower section of cupboards. Rich colouring. 
12 ft. 2 ins. wide, 8 ft. 7 ins. high and | ft. 114 ins. deep 


12, SAVILLE ROW, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, | 
Telegrams: Mappes, Newcastle-on-Tyne Telephone: 25946 
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Perfect Cocktails at a Glance! 


The ‘“TELLS-U-HOW” Cocktail 
Shaker tells you at a glance the correct 
ingredients and exact proportions for 
mixing |5 different cocktails .. . takes 
all guesswork out of making drinks and 
gives you perfect, balanced cocktails, 
correctly blended and exactly mixed. 
All parts easily separated for cleaning. 
Air-spaced container prevents rapid 
melting of ice. 

SILVER PLATED AND 24ct. GILT £10°0°0 


Set arrow to cocktail required 
Read instructions in slotted windows. 








“JOYBELL” Cocktail 
Shaker in finest quality 
electro-plate (as illus- 
trated) £6°4:°6 


Silver-plated Cocktail 
Shakers can besupplied 
from £3 + 18° 6 











Corkscrew, Bottle Opener and 
Cherry Sticks on oak stand (as 
illustrated) Ea - i3'*s 


All post free in U.K. 


OF CHELTENHAM 


CHELTENHAM, TEL.: 3707 
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* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 


You don’t 
employ people to sit 
in deck chairs 





jpn you send a senior repre- SPECIMEN FARES 


sentative, a salesman or a | fom London to Sinie. eR 
service engineer, to your South | pio de janeiro - £173.14.0 £312.12.0 
American markets, it’s obviously | g35 paulo - - £177. 8.0 £319. 6.0 
a waste of his valuable time — and | Montevideo - - £192.11.0 £346.12.0 
yours — to keep him sitting for a | Buenos Aires - £194.16.0 £350.13.0 


fortnight in a deck-chair, when he 
can get there in a couple of days 
by air. 

British South American Airways 
operate the most frequent — and 
therefore the most time-saving - 
air-service to principal cities in 
South America. B.S.A.A. aircrews 
— which include a steward and 
stewardess — are among the most 
highly trained and experienced in 
the world. 


Subject to alteration 


Fast services also to the West Indies, 
Natal, Barranquilla, Lima and Santiago. 





It’s often cheaper to ship by air 

Lower insurance, packing and ware- 

housing costs mean that it is often 

actually cheaper to ship goods from 

Europe to South America by air than 
by sea. 














6. 
Ss. 
Avg 


i | 
Business by Abr -by 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


from travel or freight agents, or from British 
Street, London, W.1. (Regent 4141.) 


Information and Reservations, at no extra charge, , 
South American Airways Corporation, 9/11, Albemarle 
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Neralding the ret of 
HENNESSY ‘X.0" 


the aristocrat of Cognac 


RQQARR IES 


Uden 






During the Occupation, the old brandy lying 

in Messrs. Hennessy’s Warehouse in Cognac 

was allowed to continue its patient life of matura- 

tion unmolested. Stocks grew, rather than diminished, 
because most export markets were closed. 

Now, the lifting of Government price control in this 
country has made it possible again to import the highest 
quality brandies, so Hennessy ‘‘X.O.”’ Liqueur Brandy is here 
once more—and better than ever. 


Ask your Wine Merchant for Hennessy “‘ X.0.” in the new decanter shaped bottle. 


Li Pe re 











WETHERDAIR 


THE IMPECCABLE WEATHER COAT 
There's no Weather Coat more handsome 
.n0 Weather Coat more weather proof 

. for in a Wetherdair is exclusive 

style and exclusive cloth 


WET *** WETHER +++ WETHERDAIR 


Wetherdair Limited, Bradford and London. 
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Ever since 1883 this full - flavoured 
mellow port has been the choice 
of connoisseurs the world — over. 
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history, but adds “the historica study 
of any art is justified by the beauty of 
its objects.”’ It is his ability to share 
his own subtle appreciation of lustrous 
colours, of form and texture, of warmth 
or coolness, throughout the whole 
range of European porcelains and 
earthenware that leads his readers 
through a book which is bound to 
prove a necessity to any serious 
student of ceramics. 

Basically this book forms the 
preface to a second, more detailed 
volume, not yet published. It is 
described as an illustrated historical 
survey, and provides the introductory 
background, both in a brief history of 
the art and in illustrations of more 
than six hundred specimens. The 
author claims for the latter that no 
formative type has been omitted and 
it is pleasing to note that the majority 
ire in our own Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Surprisingly, perhaps, this 
is not directly a Museum publication. 
Mr. Honey writes’ as Keeper of the 
Department of Ceramics at _ this 
museum, however, and the present 
controversy regarding the scope and 
purpose of State museums prompts an 
immediate assurance that this volume 
takes the scholarly line, avoiding that 
superficial showmanship and prejudi- 
cial over-selectivity which are the bane 
of some modern museums. 


Individual Artists 


faken on its own this volume 
is fascinating but tantalising. The 
author suggests that the historical 
survey may suffice for the general 
student, but every page is packed with 
references for which the second volume 
is required. And although marginal 
figures most admirably link text and 
illustrations, even the cursory reader 
may feel a desire for much fuller 
captions—as who has not, time and 
time again, in the museum itself? 
Even without the subsequent volume, 
however, this one is a wholesome aid 
to the collector assessing the relative 
values of various English contribu- 
tions to the art. The author stresses 
that the invention of epoch-making 
decorative styles was the work of 
individual artists. Here and in the 
subsequent volume these artists may 
»e discovered or rediscovered, from 
the purely individualistic Frederik 
Frijtom, painter of delicate Delftware 
landscapes, to J. J. Kaerdler, whose 
style of figure modelling for long set 
a standard for Europe, and our own 
Josiah Wedgwood, responsible for the 
potter’s whole-hearted adoption of 
the neo-classical movement, but even 
more significant, it is suggested here, 
for his anticipation of the conditions 
and advautages of modern factory 
production. 

Mr. Honey 
ippreciation of assistance received 
from many colleagues here and in 
various European museums. Those of 
us who are anxious to see our country’s 
unique heritage of museums making 
comprehensibly available the ac- 
cumulated wealth which generations 
of donors have sought to share with 
posterity may well find cause for 
encouragement—and _ pride—in the 
fact that this country and an official 
of this great museum are responsible 
for sucha magnificent work. Assuredly 
it should become an accepted supple- 
ment to all our major public collec- 
tions of ceramics. 


himself expresses 


G. B. H. 


WOODLAND CRAFTS 


fs must seem to the uninitiated 
almost impossible that there should 
still persist in the countryside so 
many of the ancient and habitual uses 
of trees and timber as are described 
by Mr. H. L. Edlin in his Woodland 
Crafts In Britain (Batsford, 15s). 
Many of them are often written about 
in a desultory way: Beechwoods and 
Chair Bodging, for instance, Birch- 
voods and Besoms, Hazel Hurdles, 
Hoops and Crates, Willow Weaving 
ind Basketry. These are some of Mr. 
Edlin’s subject-heads about which 
most townsfolk may be credited with 
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knowing that such crafts exist. But 
the range of woodland crafts is vastly 
greater than is suggested by these 
rather picturesque examples, and a 
more systematic treatment of them 
has long been required. Mr. Edlin is 
an acknowledged authority on wood- 
land matters and starting from a more 
general basis of tree-felling and 
timber hauling and certain techniques 
common to many crafts he has found 
it possible to classify them very con- 
veniently according to the kind of 
tree employed. He therefore considers 
each of the main tree species in 
alphabetical order and devotes his 
closing chapters to branches of craft- 
work in which it is necessary to 
employ more than one kind of timber 
or forest product. 

On these principles alder provides, 
apart from tent pegs, veneers for chip 
baskets and soles for clogs. The ash 


crafts are more numerous and the 
wood is much used for the long 


straight handles of farm tools and also 
for hayrakes. Birch, apart from chair 
bodging, used to be the main material 
of the coarse-wood carver who shaped 
shovels for corn and ‘ peel’’ shovels 
for the baker. Mr. Edlin thinks this 
trade is now almost extinct. An 
interesting modern use of cleft chest- 
nut was the trackway paling which 
made possible the landing of lorries on 
the soft sandy beaches of Normandy, 
and Mr. Edlin tells us that for this 
venture alone over a hundred acres of 
chestnut coppice were cut down. 
Elm, owing to its durability when 
kept constantly damp, used to be 
much used for the water pipes used 
for our early town water supply 
schemes and the parish pump, that 
old symbol of English rural life, was 
built up of elm water pipes. Hazel, 
sycamore and maple are still important 
woods but we cannot follow Mr. Edlin 
right through the alphabet and will 
content ourselves by saying that he 
does not shirk such larger subjects as 
medieval prefabrication and _ the 
building of a timber-framed house. 
Finally, there is a most informative, 
though all too short, chapter dealing 


A PRESS CUPBOARD 
AMERICA.”’’ 
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with the herbs, dyes and resins which 
British woodlands provide. Through 
out the volume the excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations are almost as inter- 
esting andinformativeasthe text. E.B_ 
THE INVINCIBLE ISLAND 
NY privileged person—if there are 
any so privileged—who can leave 
this troubled country and wander at 
will over Mediterranean lands and 
seas should undoubtedly possess him- 
self of Sir Harry Luke’s Malta (Harrap 
15s.), for the author’s love of this 
history-steeped island is as deep as 
his personal knowledge of its modern 
aspect and of its people. There is of 
course a marvellously dramatic past 
to draw upon of which those most 
famous sieges of 1565 and 1941 are 
not the least dramatic interventions 
of the little island in world history. 
It was George III of England who in 
an Act of Parliament declared Malta 
to be ‘‘a part of Europe”’ but the 
races and traditions which form the 
historical background of Sir Harry 
Luke’s story are not always European 
in origin. Hannibal is still a name in 
Malta and, apart from Odysseus and 
Calypso, its history ranges through 
long Roman occupation to the Knights 
of St. John and finally to Bonaparte 
and Great Britain. In this book, 
which is certainly not a formal history 
of the island and even less a guide 
book, the reader will find a fascinating 
narrative conveyed with the zest 
which comes of entire conviction. 
There is plenty of amusement to be 
had from the stories in its pages and 
the variety of illustrations both cheers 
the eye and satisfies the mind. R. J. 


RURAL WANDERINGS 

R. Norman Wymer is an 

admirable photographer whose 
pictures of rural England are certainly 
not unknown to readers of CouNTRY 
LIFE. In Wheatsheaf and Willow 
(Lutterworth Press, 15s.) he takes us 
on a journey through eleven counties, 
moving northwards from the county 


of Kent through East Anglia, the 
Fens and Lincolnshire and then 


southwards again by way of Leicester- 


‘*THE BEST PIECE OF OAK KNOWN IN 
An illustration from Furniture Treasury, reviewed on 


page 1516 
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shire, Rutland, Northamptonshire and 
the county of Bedford to end in 
Hertfordshire. Mr. Wymer writes 
pleasantly on all sorts of rural subjects 
and has a happy knack not only of 
selecting country folk for his friends 
who are thoroughly “ photogenic”’ but 
of conveying to the reader the rural 
tang of their speech and conversation. 
There is nothing pretentious about 
his book, which meanders as pleasantly 
as an English road and discloses as 
many pleasant things to look at. 
One of Mr. Wymer’s particular 
hobbies is the study of folk customs 
and he is always about with his 
camera on May Day and Plough 
Monday. Altogether there are some 
fifty excellent photographs and some 
most appropriate line decorations by 
Gordon Randall. A. S. W. 


FOXHUNTING PROSPECTS 


O find on a title-page the name of 

Mr. Robert Colville, so well known 
as hunting editor of The Field and 
now the editor of Riding, is a welcome 
assurance that the book which follows 
will be full of information and enter- 
tainment well flavoured with pleasant 
memories of a past whose revival, 
or even continuation, sometimes seems 
in jeopardy. In By Permission of the 
Mastev (Hutchinson, 16s.) Mr. Colville 
has made a varied collection of 
articles written for The Field, dealing 
with Hunts and Hounds which he has 
visited of recent years, in his profes- 
sional capacity. If in most cases the 
emphasis is on the hounds rather than 
on the country, Mr. Colville has every- 
where found opportunity to review 
many more general questions of 
organisation, not excluding that most 
urgent matter, the relation between 
hunting and farming. 


From North to South 


In the first hundred pages of this 
wonderfully well-illustrated record 
we find the author, after a_ brief 
excursion to the North—where he 
tells us something of the Barlow 
hounds, with their kennels at Somer- 
field near Sheffield, and of that pack 
and country from which Surtees 
drew much of his inspiration, the Braes 
of Derwent—ranging over Southern 
England to visit nine well-known 
packs, including the Bicester, the 
Pytchley and the West Norfolk, which 
present between them a fine record of 
achievement in hound breeding, a 
great variety in problems of adminis- 
tration and an even greater variety 
perhaps in the character of the sport 
their followers enjoy. From the South- 
east Mr. Colville takes us to Wales to 
visit the Carmarthenshire, the Nant 
Fawr and the Plas Machynlleth 
hounds—the last of these a pure 
Welsh pack—which gives him an 
opportunity to compare the relative 
merits of pure and cross-bred Welsh 
hounds with those of the pure-bred 
English as well as to say something 
of the close bond between hunting and 
farming in those parts. After a sea 
trip to Gibraltar to visit the famous 
Royal Calpe, we return to Brighton 
and to the consideration of the special 
problems of hunting with beagles and 
otter hounds, and to a most interest- 
ing glimpse of the Westerley Basset 
Hounds. 

It need hardly be said that the 
consideration of individual packs of 
hounds and their problems leads to 
general conclusions and these Mr 
Colville has conveniently distilled in a 
most readable introduction from which 
there is only space to give his general 
conclusion, that the future of fox 
hunting is not so dark as some would 
have us believe. ‘‘Admittedly,”” he 
writes, ‘much glamour and pageantry 
have passed, but the essential delight 
of hunting—that of watching hounds 
work—is unassailed. If expenses are 
cut down, damage to the land avoided, 
packs maintained at a level where 
they can be fed and a satisfactory 
relation established between hunting 
and farming policy . . . there appears 
no reason why hunting should not 
weather the storm.”’ H. V 
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WHY SO FEW RACING CARS FINISH 


INCE my recent article on the British 
S Grand Prix many readers have raised 

interesting queries. The most frequently 
asked question is how motor racing can be justi- 
fied, when, after the expenditure of so much time 
and money, such a large proportion of the com- 
petitors are forced to retire with more or less 
serious mechanical trouble. This would appear 
to be a remarkably simple question, but such is 
the complication of present-day racing that 
answering it becomes an equally complicated 
matter. 

Motor racing since the war can be divided 
into two broad categories—full Grand Prix 
racing for out-and-out racing cars, and sports 
car racing. Only the latter receives any factory 
support in this country—from Aston-Martin, 
Bristol, Frazer-Nash, Healey, and H.R.G., all 
of whom are small specialist manufacturers. 
Grand Prix competitors can be further divided 
into those who are competing for purely sport- 
ing reasons, and those—mostly Continentals— 
to whom it is their profession. The difference 
between Grand Prix racing on the Continent 





By J. EASON GIBSON 


on their Continental reputation, had they been 
forced to retire anyway while lying back in the 
field, would have been most damaging. If 
Parnell and “ Bira,’”’ for example, had played 
a waiting game behind Villoresi, instead of be- 
coming involved in close combat, that might 
easily have been one of the occasions on which 
Villoresi did not suffer trouble, and they would 
then have been beaten by minutes. To sum- 
marise; once a driver has been among the real 
aces he must, for reputation’s sake, be there 
always. 

Many drivers, and not only the British ones, 


can be further sub-divided into two types: 
those who ‘‘go in for motor racing,’’ and those 
more competitively minded “‘who go motor 


racing.”’ The latter, whatever their equipment, 
tend to give all they have in the way of skill, 
and consequently take all from their cars. 
Where factory support is given—as in sports 
car racing—the reason for competing can be 
widely different, and has, therefore, a distinct 
bearing on the results achieved. Most manu- 


facturers are primarily interested in obtaining 








A SPORTS JAGUAR CROSSING THE FINISHING LINE WHEN TIMED OVER THE 
JABBEKE-AELTRE STRETCH OF THE LONDON-ISTANBUL HIGHWAY 


and its equivalent here is largely financial. On 
the Continent the race organisers pay very 
adequate appearance money to those drivers 
selected, but they are seldom willing to accept 
the average British driver, whose pre-war car 
is not sufficiently advanced in either appear- 
ance or performance. The amateur British 
driver is, therefore, compelled to enjoy the sport 
in this country alone, and owing to the acute 
shortage of spare parts—or, if he can find 
any, their fabulous cost—he drives, for the most 
part in a manner intended to guarantee that 
the car will last the entire season without 
troubles. 

To take the recent British Grand Prix as an 
example, the first five positions, for the first 
third of the race, were filled by real flyers, and 
the first four of these drivers—Villoresi, Parnell, 
“Bira,’” and the winner, de _ Graffenried 
—were mounted on the latest type of Italian 
Maserati. Of these four only de Graffenried 
managed to finish—and second place was finally 
filled by a twelve-year-old E.R.A. driven by 
Gerard. : 

It might appear therefore, to the casual 
observer that it would have paid the leading 
drivers to have driven with less verve, and made 
sure of finishing the course. But while these 
tactics might pay in a British race the effect 


the best possible publicity from their competi- 
tive appearances, but at least one of the firms 
I have mentioned—and they deserve full 
marks for their courage—are in the habit of 
entering one car with the deliberate intention of 
having it over-driven throughout the race. 
Should trouble intervene they will thus be able 
to eradicate faults which might otherwise not 
become apparent until the new cars were in the 
purchasers’ hands. A sports car race of long 
duration—such as the 24-hour race at Spa or 
Le Mans—will reveal troubles that might take 
over a year to trace under normal motoring 
conditions. 

Partly owing to the lack of support from 
manufacturers for full Grand Prix racing, and 
partly because the Grand Prix car is being 
developed on such divergent lines from those 
of the normal motor-car, suggestions have been 
recently made that the Fédération Internationale 
d’ Automobile should announce a new formula 
for racing as soon as possible. Many people hold 
the view that the supercharger should be 
barred—after all no production car of to-day 
employs one—and that engine capacity should 
be limited to 2 litres, a capacity which would 
permit manufacturers—that is those with the 
courage to compete—to run modified versions 
of their standard car. 


ROAD REPAIRS IN TOWN 

There must be many who are as frequently 
surprised as I am at the great difference in the 
time chosen for carrying out road repairs in 
London and in certain other cities. In Glasgow 
for example, practically all road repairs are car- 
ried out during the night, even if this means 
doing comparatively short stretches at a time, 
while in London main arteries are, for days on 
end, repeatedly reduced to chaos. Admittedly, 
the use of night shifts in Glasgow has partially 
been forced on the authorities by the very exten- 
sive use of tramcars, as their free flow cannot 
be hampered during the day, but the same 
is applicable to London traffic. Recently work on 
a portion of the Strand has caused congestion 
and delay from Aldwych to Trafalgar Square. 
There is so much work in progress on the roads 
in London that it would seem to be true economy 
to operate a night shift, reserved for work on the 
principal thoroughfares, and so avoid the pre- 
sent hold-ups. 


A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT 

In a recent issue I praised the performances 
achieved abroad by the Austin and Healey 
companies, and to them must now be added the 
name of Jaguar. It may be recalled that I 
praised the new Jaguar 31%-litre sports car at 
the time of the Motor Show, making particular 
reference to the very good appearance and the 
obviously excellent aero-dynamic qualities of 
the body. The manufacturers have more than 
confirmed this opinion by having their car timed 
by the Royal Automobile Club de Belgique over 
the Jabbeke-Aeltre stretch of the still uncom- 
pleted London-Istanbul highway. This is 
the identical road on which Lt.-Col. A. T. 
Goldie-Gardner, O.B.E., has repeatedly broken 
international records. Without any fuss, and 
the minimum of preparation, the Jaguar raised 
the record for standard production cars to the 
amazing speed of 132.596 m.p.h. over the flying 
mile. Over the same distance, but with the hood 
and side curtains erected, the car averaged 
126.448 m.p.h. It is of especial interest that the 
normal compression ratio of 7 to 1 was employ- 
ed, and the car was run on ordinary pump petrol 
obtained from a public garage the day before 
the trial. On completion of the timed runs the 
driver—R. M. V. Sutton—demonstrated the 
flexibility of the car by driving it past the assem- 
bled crowd at just over 10 m.p.h. in top gear, 
and lest there were still some doubters present, 
it was then handed over to the Press representa- 
tives to prove its tractability, and hence lack of 
special tuning. In view of the low price of this 
model—£988 basic price, plus £275 3s. 11d. 
purchase tax—the speed achieved is. indeed, 
remarkable and is a further demonstration 
that British car manufacturers, when they 
really try, can accomplish most things. 


EXPORT NEEDS 

Many motorists constantly bemoan the 
present falling off in the fitting of a sunshine 
roof and an opening windscreen on modern 
cars. It is true that for home motorists the 
elimination of these items of equipment seems 
indefensible, but there are apparently many 
arguments in favour of this policy. In such 
places as Iran, Malaya, and Argentina it has 
been found impossible to render bodies air- 
tight when they are fitted with sunshine roofs 
and opening windscreens. This has meant that 
under the extremes of the climate either dust 
in clouds enters the car or torrential rain seeps 
in. In view of the prior claims of export markets 
it would appear that British motorists will have 
to put up with this change, which appears to 
come under the heading of ‘‘the greatest good 
for the greatest numbers.” It is unfortunate 
that in certain foreign markets the opening roof 
is liked as much as here, notably Switzerland, 
where the high Alps and the narrow valley 
roads require something of this nature if half 
the beauties of the surrounding country are not 
to be missed. 
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The distinction that comes of 
traditionally thorough crafts- 
manship, superior comfort and 
appearance and, above all, from 
pride of ownership. 

The “Six Eighty”: i (plus 
purchase tax, £167. 8. 4.) 

The ‘‘Four Fifty’’: £550 
(plus purchase tax, {153. 10. 7.) 


(WOLSELEY 


p 
WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. Nee 
Overseas business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41, Piccadilly, London, W1 





Rolls-Royce Limited 14-15, Conduit Street, London, W.1. Muyfair 6201. 























care saves wear 


Few new cars— few good used 
ones! Care never meant so 
much as it does today. Give 
your car the attention you 
know it needs but remember 
some jobs are best left to your 
garage. 





Don’t forget to watch your Dipstick. 
Top up frequently with Essolube 

and drain and refill the sump at the 
recommended intervals. 








Always insist on Esso. That’s your best guarantee of good 
motoring as your dealer will tell you—and he knows. 





FOR ALL PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 











THE BERKELEY © 
© AMBASSADOR 


TRAILER CARAVAN 








Of all the fascinating features you will appreciate in the 
‘Ambassador,’ we have space to mention just one—the 

concealed pull-down bed; double-size, with a luxuriously 
restful fitted mattress. You can leave it made up, everything 

is hidden in the wall during the day! The second bedroom 
offers the alternative of two single beds or one double bed. 

Details will be sent on request, or you can see the 
‘Ambassador’ at any of the many distributors and agents 

throughout the country. 


pisturpororss GARAVANIA LIMITED 


200/220 Cricklewood Broadway, London NW2 Tel. Gladstone 3434 
BUILT BY 


BERKELEY GOACHWORK LIMITED 


Biggleswade, Bedfordshire. Tel. Biggleswade 2285/6 
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HERE are 7 different Fordson Tool Bar Implements, all 
Ti: which can be quickly assembled or interchanged on 
the same strong, angle steel frame ! 
Major’s Hydraulic Power Lift—Fordson Implements 
save time and cut costs, they are easy to mount, turn 
You can buy one or two complete 


COUNTRY LIFE 


OF 7 MODERN 
FARMING 
IMPLEMENTS 






Inter-Row- Crop 
cultivation— the 
Fordson Major 
and Tool Bar 
with Cultivator 

assembled. 


Used with the 


implements and then get the others in the form of 
economical Conversion Kits. That’s just one example of 


how Fordson Farming 
Fordson Dealer’ to 
demonstrate the Ford- 
son Major with any 
implements in which 
you are _ interested. 


Saves you money. 


Ask 


your 





MAJOR TRACTOR 


You get more work out of a Fordson 









































FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 
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“Pll be at the ‘Royal’ 
on the Wednesday” 
Whatever day you choose—Tuesday, 


Wednesday, Thursday or Friday — 
you’ll thoroughly enjoy your visit to 
the ‘ Royal’. Over 100 acres will be 
devoted to displays and contests of 
interest to the farmer and country- 
lover. You’ll see parades of Britain’s 
best livestock; a vast range of all 
types of agricultural machinery; a 
magnificent flower show; forestry ex- 











hibition; horse-jumping contests; 
Cider and Perry competitions and 
many other new attractions. 
‘opening day’ — 
July 5th — the show ring is reserved 
for stock judging; Horse jumping and 
other competitions will take place 
during the three subsequent days. 


Remember: on 


SHREWSBURY—JULY 5, 6, 7, 8 





ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 


16 BEDFORD 


SQUARE, 


SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 


LONDON, w.c l 
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PLOUGHING SUBSIDY 


FTER this year the Government 
A“ discontinue the grant of £4 
an acre for ploughed-up grass 
land, so those who are thinking about 
ploughing old turf should get busy 
before December 31. This ploughing- 
up subsidy started at the beginning of 
the war. Indeed I think I am right in 
saying that it was initiated by Sir 
Reginald Dorman-Smith in the late 
spring of 1939. Its justification, which 
was amply proved in the war years, 
was to assist the farmer breaking old 
turf for the first time to grow more 
tillage crops. There is always a risk of 
wire-worm damage and other troubles 
in the first and second seasons, and 
this ploughing-up grant has gone some 
way to meet this and also the higher 
cultivation costs when old turf has to 
be reduced to a fine tilth. Short of 
reclamation schemes, for which some 
kind of assistance is now promised 
under the marginal land scheme, there 
can be very little old turf remaining 
now which is not better left as turf. 
There can hardly be justification for 
subsidising the farmer who puts the 
plough into a ley of three or four 
years’ standing in the ordinary course 
of good farming practice. 


Partridge Weather 

E have now reached the critical 

time of the year for the young 
partridges, and the weather during 
the next fortnight or so will largely 
determine next season’s prospects. 
I suppose the ideal for which to hope 
is a spell of warm dry weather with 
good dews in the mornings and just 
an occasional shower but no heavy 
thunderstorms. The worst to fear is a 
succession of cold, wet days, though 
storms of rain and hail, even if they 
last only a short time, can do tre- 
mendous harm. I am not sure if on 
some land very hot, dry weather isn’t 
as bad for the chicks; not only is there 
nothing to drink, but there is little 
insect life available to provide food. 
On a real clay farm the land is apt 
to crack very badly in a droughty 
season, and a lot of baby partridges 
are lost down the cracks. 


Folded Sheep 

UITE a brisk correspondence has 

been going on in The Times on the 
subject of folded sheep. It began 
with a letter complaining of the 
absence of what was once such a 
pleasing feature of the South Downs 
scene and suggesting that much 
valuable meat was being lost owing 
to the neglect of folded sheep. It is, 
of course, true that a flock of sheep 
folded on arable land is to-day an 
unusual sight. A week or two ago I 
drove some fifty miles through 
Norfolk and Suffolk and saw only 
one such flock the whole way, although 
I passed through an area composed 
exclusively of light land, ‘‘sheep and 
barley land’’ as we should have 
described it years ago, when 90 per 
cent. of the farms would either have 
supported a ewe flock or at least 
would have fed every winter a lot of 
tegs, or hoggets as they call them in 


those parts. In one way I wish I 
could report that the land was 
obviously missing what it used to 


receive, for I love to see folded sheep, 
and in any case are they not closely 
associated with partridges, which | 
love even more dearly ? But candour 
compels me to admit that I thought 
that the countryside looked as- 
tonishingly well, better, I think, than 
I ever remember it. It doesn’t seem 
to feel the loss of the sheep yet, 
anyhow. Instead of sheep and barley 
it is now sugar-beet and barley, with 
the tops all too often ploughed in, a 
proceeding that I find it very difficult 
to condone. I am afraid we must 
make up our minds that folding sheep 
as we used to know it is gone for good. 


Wheat Offals 

F we were allowed to have whiter 

flour in this country by reducing 
the flour extraction rate in milling 
from 85 per cent. to 70 per cent. we 
should get 1,114,000 tons of valuable 
wheat offals for pigs, poultry, calves 
and dairy cows. Most people would 
prefer to have white bread, or at any 
rate the choice between white bread 
and brown bread instead of the uni- 
versal loaf. The nutritionists, whose 
word counts at the Ministry of Ford, 
say that the present loaf is good for 
us, but adults should be able to choose 
what they prefer to eat. There is no 
doubt in my mind that most people 
would much rather have a white loaf 
and some extra meat and eggs which 
can be produced from the wheat offals 
if livestock can again have them. 
These by-products of milling are most 
valuable to the bréeding sow, especially 
at the time when she has her young 
pigs, and also to pullets when they are 
on the point of lay. There seems to be 
a special quality about wheat offals, 
and undoubtedly we are missing this 
in the present feeding-stuffs that are 
issued. The undertaking we have 
given to buy more flour from Canada 
means a further loss of the by-products 
of milling. 


Open-cast Dereliction 
* is good news that the National 
Farmers’ Union is pressing the 
Government to take more seriously the 
problems of land restoration that open- 
cast mining leaves behind when the 
coal has been got. The Agricultural 
Research Council might very well 
apply its energies to this problem. 
There is, for example, no sound 
information available as to whether it 
is better to try to return quickly all 
the three strata—top-soil, sub-soil, 
and over-burden—in carrying out 
restoration, or to return each stratum 
separately and allow time to elapse for 
settling before restoring the rest. It 
has been suggested that it is wrong to 
adhere rigidly to the land’s original 
contours and that the risk of flooding 
can be reduced by attempting some 
new conformation. It is the opinion 
of the N.F.U. that hedges are the 
best substitute for walls demolished 
in the course of open-cast working. 
Post and wire fences and walls are not 
satisfactory because they fall as the 
land settles. It is, of course, necessary 
to protect new hedges by fencing 
until they are well established. These 
problems urgently call for an answer 
as the Minister of Fuel evidently means 
to go on getting open-cast coal. 


Eggs in Abundance 

ORTHERN IRELAND farmers 

are showing what can be done in 
increasing the supply of home-pro- 
duced eggs. Their Minister of Agri- 
culture has reported that “our pro- 
duction of eggs in 1948-49 is estimated 
at 74 million dozen compared with 
43 million dozen ten years ago, an 
increase of 72 per cent. There is every 
indicaton of still further expansion in 
the present year having regard to the 
slightly better supplies of imported 
feeding-stuffs. There is a reasonable 
possibility that the target of 80 million 
dozen set for Northern Ireland egg 
production to be reached in 1952-53 
may be reached in 1949-50.” — In 
England and Wales we still have, 
according to the last annual census, 
rather fewer poultry than we had 10 
years ago. The total home supply 
from the whole of the United Kingdom 
is better than in 1938 and for this 
Northern Ireland can take most of the 
credit. How has this been done? I 
cannot find out whether the farmers of 
Ulster have had only the same rations 
for their poultry as we have had during 
the war and since. 

CINCINNATUS. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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MR. BEVAN’S RENT ACT 
PROMISE 


present Government there have 

been sustained demands _ for 
a thorough and comprehensive revision 
of the Rent Restrictions Acts. But 
until the recent Blackpool Conference 
the Minister of Health had turned 
a deaf ear to these demands or brushed 
them aside with the excuse that there 


7 precent Govern the life of the 


was not sufficient time available in 
which to undertake the task of revi- 
sion. At Blackpool, however, Mr. 


Bevan gave a more likely reason for 
his persistent shelving of the problem 
and coupled with it an assurance that 
the Acts would be revised in the next 
Parliament. 

“Until the supply of accommoda- 
tion more closely approximates to the 
demand,’’ said Mr. Bevan, ‘‘it would 
not be to the general interest of tenants 
of rent-controlled houses for the Rent 
Restrictions Acts to be amended. It 
has not, therefore, been found possible 
in this Parliament to deal with the 
problem of tied cottages. In the next 
Parliament, however, it is clear that 
the Rent Restrictions Acts will have to 
be dealt with. This will necessarily 
involve the reconsideration of the posi- 
tion of tied cottages—an institution 
which contains many features repug- 
nant to the Labour movement. When 
this reconsideration takes place the 
unions concerned will be consulted as 
to the best means of removing these 
repugnant features and giving farm- 
workers the measure of security in their 
homes enjoyed by other workers.” 


REVISION LONG OVERDUE 
REVISION of the Rent Acts is, 
indeed, long overdue; not only 

because the Acts themselves, added to 
with increasing frequency as the need 
of the moment has dictated, have 
become so complicated as to be almost 
unworkable; but also, as previously 
stressed in these columns, because it is 
essential to the national housing pro- 
gramme that property owners should 
be permitted to receive rents sufficient, 
at least, to enable them to maintain 
their property in a fit state of repair. 


LORD SHREWSBURY SELLS 
THIRD OF ESTATE 


AXATION has compelled the 

Earl of Shrewsbury to sell 
nearly one-third of his Stafford- 
shire estate. At the auction, which 
was held in Stafford, 2,200 acres, 
including 13 farms and numerous 
smallholdings and cottages, realised 
£103,505, an average of just over £47 
an acre. It was Lord Shrewsbury’s 
hope that as far as possible the pro- 
perty should pass into the ownership 
of tenants and this hope was amply 
fulfilled, since tenants purchased over 
90 per cent. of the estate. Some 
of the land sold had been in possession 
of Lord Shrewsbury’s family since 
1170, and the rest since 1615. 


£30 AN ACRE FOR SUSSEX 
FARMS 


AND averaged a fraction less than 
£30 an acre when Messrs. Hamp- 
ton and Sons and Messrs. Newland 
Tompkins and Taylor auctioned Lee 
Place, a 650-acre agricultural estate at 
Pulborough, Sussex. Dairy, corn and 
stock farms amounting to 612 acres 
were sold under the hammer for 
£18,000, leaving the principal house 
and approximately 40 acres to be dis- 
posed of privately. 

In Kent, Mr. R. V. Redmile 
Garner has sold Monks Horton Park, 
Sellinge, near Hythe, with 223 acres, 
and Pent Farm, Postling, a near-by 
property that extends to 365 acres. 
Messrs. Woodcocks and Mr. H. Finn- 
Kelcey were the agents. 

The Westerhall estate of 2,000 


acres, situated in the valley of the Esk, 
Dumfriesshire, has been sold privately 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
and Andrew Oliver and Son, Ltd., of 
Hawick. 

Another agricultural property to 
find a new owner is Bugley Farm, 433 
acres, at Warminster, Wiltshire, which 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
and Cooper and Tanner, Ltd., have 
sold privately for the trustees of the 
late Mr. E. J. Parrott. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley have also 
sold Stud House, the late Lord 
Lonsdale’s home at _ Barleythorpe, 
Rutland. 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 
HOSE who ttake pleasure in 
stalking, fishing and their own 

company will be interested in the sale 
particulars of Patt and Riachan, in the 
parishes of Lochalsh and _ Kintail, 
Ross-shire. Patt and Riachan, which 
is situated on Loch Monar, extends 
to 8,250 acres and provides excellent 
stalking. The bag of deer is esti- 
mated at 18-20 stags and 20-30 hinds. 
The trout fishing is also good, and the 
late owner and his friends once caught 
1,000 trout in one year. Mr. F. F. 
Bradshaw, who has been entrusted 
with the sale of the property, writes 
to say that he is offering the estate 
for £9,000, complete with boats, 
launches, a pony and a “jeep.” 

That these items are essential to 
the well-being of occupants of the 
lodge is evident from the particulars, 
which state that “ the estate is reached 
by road to Struy (about 32 miles from 
Inverness, and about 16 miles from 
Beauly); thence 16 miles by private 
road ... and thence by motor boat 
6 miles along Loch Monar.”’ Groceries 
and other supplies are sent by post 
three days a week from Beauly and 
are delivered to the keeper at the east 
end of the loch. 


LAYER MARNEY HALL 

HE Layer Marney Hall estate, 

of 900 acres, near Colchester, 
Suffolk, is to be auctioned in August 
by Messrs. C. M. Stanford and Son and 
Messrs. Kemsleys. The property 
derives its unusual name from the 
family of Marney or Marini, who held 
the manor from Henry II’s reign until 
1525. Layer Marney Hall is a red- 
brick Tudor house of which the towers 
are the most notable feature; they 
consist of a lofty centre lighted by 
large transomed and cusped windows 
of cream-colour terra-cotta by Italian 
workmen and artists. 


SALE OF ‘‘RANJI’S’’ HOME 


HE Irish Tourist Board, who are 

disposing of all their hotels in 
Ireland in keeping with the present 
Government’s policy, have instructed 
Messrs. Joyce, Mackie and Lougheed 
to sell Ballynahinch Castle, Co. Gal- 
way. At one time Ballynahinch 
belonged to ‘“Humanity Dick” Mar- 
tin, and later it was the home of 
Ranjitsinhji of Nawanagar, the 
famous cricketer. 


STATE GROUSE MOORS 
URGED 


ITH thoughts of the Twelfth 

already in their minds, owners 
of grouse moors will hardly welcome 
the suggestion of a Bradford school- 
master who, at a C.P.R.A. meeting, 
urged that the State should buy grouse 
moors and re-let them to the present 
owners! However, in view of the 
Minister of Agriculture’s recent assur- 
ance that the Government have no 
intention of nationalising land, it 
seems that this original project will 
lack official support. 

PROCURATOR,. 
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Write for illustrated leaflets 


ROTARY HOES LIMITED, 100 STATION ROAD, EAST HORNDON, ESSEX. HERONGATE 36! 
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THE WELLCOME CERTIFICATE OF VACCINATION 
is now available from your Veterinary Surgeon on completion of 
the necessary injections with ‘Wellcome’ brand Canine 
Distemper Prophylactics. It is written proof that the 
dog has been vaccinated against distemper in the only 


reliable way—by the ‘‘Field”’ or ‘‘Laidlaw and Dunkin” 


bWacl) 


—and with the only materials available for this method. 





Greatly reduced insurance rates for puppies are available to 
holders of the Wellcome certificate of vaccination. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 
LONDON 


(The ‘Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) 
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If you want a weatherproof that slips on with 
the cool ease of all really well-tailored clothes 
... impeccable in fashion . . . impermeable in 
the worst weather .. . then choose a Dexter. 


Discriminating men have done so for 50 years. 


As British as the weather — but reliable. 











DEXTER 


WEATHERPROOFS 


Obtainable from Leading Ouifitters Everywhere 


WALLACE, SCOTT & COMPANY LIMITED: CATHCART - GLASGOW 





By Appointment M¢Vitie & Price Lt” 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
LITTLE ANTIQUES 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


BOUT 200 years ago a Sheffield 
A workman named Thomas Bol- 
sover was repairing a crack in 
a silver knife-handle. He put the 
handle into a cramp, and lest this 
should injure the silver he slipped a 
copper penny between the handle and 
the jaw of the cramp. He was then 
so careless: as to allow copper and 
silver to become overheated. The 
knife-handle was ruined: it was 
attached inseparably to the copper 
coin, 

One is always fascinated by these 
small important happenings: Newton’s 
apple; the firework display that sug- 
gested the rocket life-saving apparatus 
to Henry Trengrouse; Bolsover’s 
penny that started the enormous 


friends from bits of candle-ends, bread 
dough or caked mud.’’ 

One cannot help thinking that 
Patience was lucky to get away with 
that. Making likenesses in wax could 
easily, in those witch-haunted days, 
have led to death by stoning. How 
ever, a widow with three children, she 
sailed for Engiand, became famous as 
a maker of portraits in wax, and also 
as a woman of fascinating personality. 
She was on intimate terms with the 
Royal Family, and saw her daughter 
married to Hoppner. 

All too often, writers on such 
matters as we meet here are such 
“experts’’ that their presentation 
becomes dull. In assessing the present 
standing of the thing considered, 
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COLLECTING ANTIQUES. 


By G. Bernard Hughes 


(COUNTRY LIFE, 42s.) 


ODETTE. By Jerrard Tickell 
(Chapman and Hall, 15s.) 


A SORT OF TRAITORS. 


By Nigel Balchin 


(Collins, 9s. 6d.) 
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industry of Sheffield plate. It would 
be pleasant to record that Thomas 
made a fortune out of his quick obser- 
vation. But he didn’t. Like Cromp- 
ton and Trengrouse and plenty of 
others, he was merely a sower. Others 
reaped. The firm he founded failed 
twenty years later. It was one of 
Bolsover’s apprentices, Joseph Han- 
cock, who really put Sheffield plate 
“on the map.” 


HOW TO AVOID BEING ‘‘DONE’”’ 

The story of the lucky penny is 
told by Mr. G. Bernard Hughes in 
Collecting Antiques (COUNTRY LIFE, 
£2 2s.). It is part of the charm of 
Mr. Hughes’s book that he never 
writes like a merchant. He can be as 
knowledgeable as the next man in 
telling you how to avoid being “ done”’ 
by the fraud and the faker; but he 
does not go into his subject with price 
in mind, but always with value. And 
included in the value that any object 
has for him is always the human side 
of the thing: the man who made it, 
and how he made it, and how the 
notion of making it, or something like 
it, first visited a human brain. 

The antiques whose collecting Mr. 
Hughes here considers are all small 
objects. This is not a book about 
furniture and the spoils of vast 
domains. It is about the little inti- 
mate things that people have always 
tended to gather about them for orna- 
ment and use once they have satisfied 
the primal needs of living. Decanter- 
labels and candle-snuffers, fans and 
picture pot-lids, cameos of wax or 
porcelain, paper-weights, barometers, 
lace and samplers: these are the sort 
of things he writes about with both 
knowledge and liking.. And always, 
as I say, he loves the personal story. 
Consider Patience Wright, who 
flourished—and indeed she flourished 
—in the 18th century. “She was an 
American who at an early age dis- 
covered an appetite for modelling by 
making mischievous likenesses of her 


largely in its relation to a sale-room, 
they forget that these gay trifles may 
well continue to carry their gaiety 
with them, and that they have a value 
by reason of that alone. Indeed, it 
may be that this is the main value of 
a thing like a mille fiovi bottle or 
paper-weight, a Staffordshire dog or 
a lustre jug. Mr. Hughes understands 
this and nicely blends humanity with 
connoisseurship. 


WHAT IS AN ANTIQUE? 

An interesting question is: At 
what age does a piece of work become 
worthy of a collector’s interest? Mr. 
Hughes, of course, defends himself 
with his title, Collecting Antiques, but 
one may ask again: What, here, con- 
stitutes antiquity? I should have 
liked him, for example, if only in pass- 
ing, to say a word, in his chapter on 
lustre-ware, about the admirable 
products of the Royal Lancastrian 
factory. In so far as these can never 
be added to, they at least begin to 
compete as antiques, for the factory’s 
output is now ended. I am pretty 
sure that what was done there—and 
not only in lustre—will begin to be 
“collected’’ soon. With designers like 
Walter Crane and R. Joyce and 
Gordon Forsyth, and with great 
potters like Radford, things were pro- 
duced that attained an extraordinarily 
high standard. And since, in some 
parts of his book, Mr. Hughes is down 
to what one might call the very con- 
fetti of collecting, what an amusing 
chapter could be written on the im- 
pressment of lustre to the aid of 
morality in those old plaques that used 
to urge us to prepare to meet our God 
and reminded us that “ Thou, God, 
seest me.’ They can still be freely 
acquired ; I picked up two the other day 
for a few shillings; and the lustre on 
the pie-frill edges retains a beautiful 
quality. 

However, this is a note of thanks, 
not a list of what Mr. Hughes may well 
consider frivolous suggestions. Thanks 


or pointing out how much beauty lies 
i little things; thanks for never losing 
ight of the men and women to whom 
e are indebted; thanks for the careful 
nd lucid explanation of the many 
which these charming 
baubles came into being. 


rocesses by 


ODETTE, G.C. 

It is an observation so unoriginal 
that one is almost ashamed to make 
it: so let Shakespeare make it for us: 
What a thing is Man! He can devise 
the charming stems and _ blossoms 
that lie fixed for ever in the crystal 
globes of mille fiori; and he can tear 
out your toe-nails with pincers. Some 
such observation seems inevitable as 
one turns from Mr. Hughes to Mr. 
Jerrard Tickell’s Odette (Chapman and 
Hall, 15s.). 

Odette’s story is not unknown, for 
it was mentioned in the London 
Gazette on the occasion of her receiving 
the George Cross. She is of French 
birth. She married an Englishman, 
and when the war broke out she was 
living in London with her three 
daughters. She placed them in a 
school and then took up the work of a 
British secret agent. She was landed 
from a felucca on the Mediterranean 
coast of France and made contact with 
Captain Peter Churchill, who became 
her commanding officer. The trio 
was completed by Captain A. Rabino- 
vich, the radio-operator, who main- 
tained touch with London, and who 
was later executed by the Germans. 
The main business to be done was to 
stimulate resistance movements, to 
arrange with London the places where 
supplies of arms and ammunition 
should be dropped from aeroplanes, 
and to organise acts of sabotage. 

Mr. Tickell gives a good account 
of all these things and of the German 
counter-measures. Apart altogether 
from the personal story of Odette, we 
are given a Clear picture of the kind of 
work that was being done by many 
people, both Allied and German. 


IN A GERMAN PRISON 

At last Odette and Captain 
Churchill were arrested and taken to 
Fresnes prison, and what German 
prisons were like has rarely been better 
shown than here. There seems no 
doubt that Odette saved Captain 
Churchiil’s life. She asserted that they 
were married, that he would never 
have come to France but for her per- 
suasions. Altogether she sought to 
diminish his importance, and_ suc- 
ceeded, so that most of the Gestapo 
fury was diverted to her. Her nails 
were torn out; she was seared with 
red-hot iron, and she gave nothing 
away. Finally, she was condemned to 
death and sent to Ravensbruck Camp. 
This was the hell on earth, built to 
imprison 6,000 women, in which on one 
day in 1945 40,000 were herded. This 
was the place where 100,000 women 
died : starved, beaten, obscenely ex- 
perimented on, driven into gas 
chambers. The wardresses rode about 
on bicycles, with dogs behind them 
and whips in their hands. The com- 
mandant was young. His hands were 
‘beautifully shaped and beautifully 
kept, with tapering fingers and flaw- 
less nails.’’ He asked Odette if she 
were a _ relation of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. ‘My husband,’’ she lied, 
“is a distant connection of his.’’ Was 
it this that saved her life? She found 
again and again that the name 
Churchill aroused bitter hate, but also 
abject fear. 

If she was not led out to be shot, 
at least she found no favour. For 
three months and eleven days she was 
kept underground in darkness broken 
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only by blinding sudden light when 
the gaoler came. She came through it 
all as she had come through her twelve 
months’ agony at Fresnes. Her story 
is one of extraordinary gallantry, of 
some indomitable quality of the spirit 
causing the flesh to hold on “when 
there is nothing in you except the will 
that says to you, ‘Hold on!’” The 
coming of the Russians sent the camp 
panicking westward into the arms of 
the Americans. Then a few years 
rolled on, and the girls with the whips 
and the dogs heard Odette and others 
give the evidence that hanged them, 
and Odette married the man whose 
name she had so gallantly taken as a 
lie. Now she is Mrs. Peter Churchill. 
THE SCIENTIST’S DILEMMA 

So in these two books you have 
some of the ingenuities of peace-time 
and some of the obscenities of war. 
Mr. Nigel Balchin, whose novels 
usually deal with some important con- 
temporary point, has been acute 
enough to see the spot at which these 
two human potentialities may collide. 
What if the work that man does, 
believing in all good faith that it is a 
work of peace, a work for human 
betterment, can be turned to the use 
of war’s obscenities? What should the 
scientist’s attitude be towards those 
who step in, declare his work “top 
secret,’’ and put a police-girdle round 
all that he is doing? 

One does not need to look far 
around one to-day to know that this 
is happening and that some scientists 
are unhappy about it. Knowledge 
belongs to the world. Cnce estab- 
lished, let it be published. But, as the 
world becomes more and more totali- 


tarian, Authority comes along and 
says: “Oh, no! You must not 


publish. We must keep this to our- 
selves. You have found out how to 
mitigate the spread of an epidemic. 
But don’t you see that anyone who has 
the facts that you have discovered 
will know how to start an epidemic. 
So if yeu publish, you go to gaol.” 
What does the scientist do? 

That is the theme of Mr. Balchin’s 
new novel, A Sort of Traitors (Collins, 
9s. 6d.). I shall not go into detail. 
I need only say that to the considera- 
tion of the point Mr. Balchin brings 
living and convincing people on both 
sides, that he has written a tale of 
both humour and pathos, and that 
this examination of the scientist’s 
dilemma—the politician’s dilemma, 
too—makes as fine a novel as any he 
has given us. 


2 
v 


THE CINQUE PORTS 

N The Land of the Cinque Ports 

(Christopher Johnson, 15s.) Mr. S. 
P. B. Mais has a topographical subject 
after his own heart and readers of 
Country LIFE hardly need to be told 
that this first volume of a travel 
series to be called “England Old and 
New” is both informative and read- 
able. The old Channel ports between 
Sandwich and Hastings are full of the 
stuff of history and Mr. Mais knows 
how to handle it to advantage. 
Beginning his journey at New Romney 
he takes the traveller first eastward 
to Sandwich and then back again 
along the coast as far as Hastings, 
westernmost of the Cinque Ports. 
Rye and Winchelsea have been much 
written about of recent years, but it 
would be difficult to find a more 
efficient guide to the ever-present past 
than Mr. Mais. He is fortunate, too, 
in his collaborator, Mr. Rowland 
Hilder, who shares his eye for the 
picturesque and has contributed to 
the volume some forty drawings, one 
of them in colour. It should be said 
that the section of the book dealing with 
Winchelsea is particularly well done. 

E. B. 
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Yorkshireman, Doctor of 


Joseph Priestley 


Divinity, theologian and 
pamphleteer, owes his fame to chemical discoveries made in 
his leisure hours as a relaxation from writing sermons and 
political broadsheets. His first success as a practical chemist 
was the accidental discovery of soda water. While living next 
door to a brewery in Leeds, curiosity led him to investigate 
the process of brewing. In doing so, he found that carbon 
dioxide gas, which is produced during the brewing of malt 
beverages, could be dissolved in ordinary water to make 
“aerated water’. The success of this experiment set him on 
his chemical career and he acquired a renown which matched 
his considerable reputation as a theologian. 

His appointment as librarian 
to Lord Shelburne at Bowood in 1773 gave him ample time 
and opportunity to develop his scientific hobbies and_ his 
most important work was done during the following eight 
years. In this period he discovered, prepared and studied 
a vast number of gases — all of them highly important — 
including oxygen, ammonia, nitrous oxide (the ‘“ laughing 
gas” of the dentist’s surgery), hydrogen sulphide, hydrogen 
chloride and sulphur dioxide. Priestley’s 


inventive genius 


was of a type that is typically British. As a practical 


experimenter he has lin, 
4 Z 


had few, if any, 


equals, and the gases he discovered have 


- + Y ” Z 
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proved of immense scientific and commercial (Cutniia, 
importance. He died in 1804 in Cou“ 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. “Ceenyyyytll” 
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collections and a host cf amusing notions have emerged on to the 

fashion scene. There are the detachable overskirt, stiffened under- 
neath with folds of canvas that give a fly-away silhouette; the asym- 
metric seaming and drapery on many skirts; the pockets hidden away at 
the back of a pencil-slim skirt under a curved cut-away two-piece over- 
skirt that is lined with a bright contrasting colour; the long fringed 
scarves with a patch pocket inserted either end that are attached to 
coats; the flying buttress silhouettes on suits obtained by jutting pockets 
set either side or by back panels flying loose from the waist; the high 
stiff collars on coats, giving a muffled-up look; and the low necklines on 
afternoon frocks in stiff silks. And above all there is the Dior influence 
low V necklines framed by deep sailor collars, with sloping shoulders and 
short tight skirts to the dresses. Over them are enormously bulky three- 
quarter coats or capes with full gores billowing out at the back and wide 
revers, creating a silhouette that is completely different, one that makes 
the rest look almost skimpy by comparison. Pockets have in many 
instances moved up from the hips to the chest, a la Dior and have deep 
flaps. 

The eruption of plaids continues—plaid coats in thick horsehair 
blanket woollens, fine woollen piaid kilts with matching jerkins, plaid 
slacks, skirts and brief pants, plaid fringed aprons to tie over a dark 
sheath dress, plaid fringed fisher-girl’s shawls to tittivate a plain frock, 


Pe “HE big wholesalers have recently shown their early autumn 











(Left) Romantic picture dress 
by Norman Hartnell: grey net 
scattered with tiny grey satin 
leaves over pale pink tulle. 
A short, squared net bolero 
can be worn over the tight 
boned satin bodice 


waist-length plaid wool wrap-around jackets to tie over a velveteen 
cocktail dress, the dress with short straps and a low, square décolletage. 

The star of the Spectator show was a slim black coat in sleek cloth 
that fastened over to one side both back and front, with a row of black 
buttons either side running from top to bottom. It had a dark verdigris 
green collar high and folded, which also fastened right across one shoulder. 
Another coat in a pansy blue tweed, overchecked in chocolate brown, 
hung from the shoulders with a deep round Puritan collar fringed at the 
edge. This featured the pyramid silhouette and the moderately wide 
hemline and underneath was a jersey dress in the same two shades—a 
plain chocolate brown short-sleeved shirt worn under a folded halter 
top made from a great swag of material running up one front, round the 
neck and down the front on the other side in the manner of a chiffon 
evening dress. The skirt was full and gathered all round. The hats at 
this show were exceptionally smart, of the requisite smallness to carry 
out the design of the clothes and not obtrude themselves, but they made 
their mark. An excellent tweed jersey dress in neutral tones of beige cut 
with a swinging hemline and a skirt moulding the waistline by deep 
stitched pleats had sleeves cut in one with a collarless bodice, cut to take 
a cravat with a button or two unfastened or to button closely to the 
throat. : 

Marcus have shown a lot of parma violet in wool and grosgrain for 

(Continued on page 1528) 
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| STAINLESS 
STEEL 


| £35.0.0 


watch conveys a delicate compli- 
ment. It is fitting therefore that | 
such a present should be endowed 
with the attributes of good taste 
and reliability. For the first time 
in many years the world famous 
STAINLESS 
INTERNATIONAL WATCHES STEEL 
£27.10.0 


are now available in this country 


and can be obtained only from 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 
£27.10.0 








the 
GOLDSMITHS & 
SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LTD 
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RIDING 
KIT 


Cut, quality and 
finish are the essen- 
tials in any good 
hacking outfit. All 
are found in 
Gorringes Riding Kit. 
The prices are 
approximate, based 
on sizes fora boy of 
8 years. Other sizes 
vary accordingly. 















RIDING CROPS from 38/4 
YELLOW STRING GLOVES i/l 
SPORTING TIES, animal 
heads on Blue, Red, Yellow, 
Brown or Green grounds. 4/il 
POPLIN SHIRTS, collar 
attached. 12/4 
HUNTING WAISTCOAT 66/4 
HACKING JACKETS, Scotch 
Tweed. 6 gns. 
JODHPURS, Cavalry Twill, 
Strapped Mock Buckskin. 7 gns. 
JODHPUR BOOTS, TanCalf. 2/6 
JOCKEY CAPS, Velveteen, 
Cork-lined. Brown or Black. 74/7 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. Two minutes from Victoria ’Phone: ViICtoria 6666 
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ety of sun-suits, beach 


wraps and swim-suits to 






tempt the sun-lovers. In 


too, all those 
charming 
” little etceteras 
that make 


for open air 


chic — Sandals, sun-hats, 


bags, belts, sunglasses, scarves, 
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coats, dresses and afternoon suits. They 
looked fresh and made a pleasant change, 
as did a dark green grey in smooth fine 
wool for simple afternoon dresses that is 
different and smart. The stiff embossed 
silks and ottomans shown in this collection 
for cocktail tailor-mades made a most 
attractive group. Fronts in many instances 
were draped, pleated and decorated by flat 
double panels in contrast to the backs, which 
were mostly left severely alone. The three- 
quarter box coat made its appearance over 
a slim tubular dress with one deep pocket, 
both carried out in a smooth plaid woollen 
in tones of cinnamon, dark brown and black. 


ORVILLE show some gaily coloured 
D jackets over dark or neutral coloured 
woollen dresses or gored skirts. There is a 
corn-coloured tweed jacket fairly short, 
over a dark smoke grey dress, a smoke grey 
velveteen jacket with a stiffened pointed 
basque over a canary yellow skirt in wool. 
Tweed suits mostly in brown and oatmeal 
herring-bones have full pouched backs and 
plain tronts. The Dior caped-back jacket, 
three-quarter length and immensely full 
below sloping shoulders, was shown over a 
tubular dress with a sailor collar. A bottle- 
green suit in serge, the jacket pouched at 
the back, had a batile-dress front. 

Sweaters made an exciting group. 
Necklines plunged to deep Vs and a wide 
shaped waistband reached to the point of 
the V in several instances. The other 
version was the muffled-up look with a 
turndown neckband that became almost a 
polo neck. Seams ran over the shoulders 
and armholes were deep and dolman shaped. 
A delightful evening sweater in fine black 
rayon jersey was gathered to cross over and 
tie round the waist with a wide cummer- 
bund sash that had fringed edges. This was 
shown with a short, tight skirt in cloth as 
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Informal dance and sun frock in navy and white crépe. 
A short bolero with full gores at the back giving 
a fly away silhouette goes with it. Frederick Starke 





well as a full ankle-length skirt in pale bh 
corduroy velvet, gathered to the waisi 
A tartan jacket in a similar design w 


long scarf ends had great chic. D 
dresses in smooth woollens showed ne.‘ 
waists, both full or tight skirts. Colou-s 


were strong yellow, smoke grey, tea green, 
coral, navy, gun metal. Green wis 
featured in many shades for suits, li 
green, bottle green, seaweed green. Pocke:s 
were enormous, deep and oblong when 
placed on the hips, or flapped and raised 
almost on to the shoulders. 

Frederick Stark creates simple, elegant 
day frocks in smooth-surfaced, — solid- 
coloured woollens, drops the point of the 
neckline to a low V or gives a muffled-up 
neckline, and moulds the waistlines. Skiris 
flow from the waist to a hem of moderate 
width. Flapped pockets, placed high on 
the chest give a squared look to the 
shoulders. They are slit pockets; only the 
flap indicates their position. Colours are 
biscuit. pale greyed-blues, grey, beige, 
black and some crépe tweeds in plaids and 
glen checks in mixed browns and neutrals, 
Suits take these same high pockets, have 
slightly longer jackets than last season and 
fullness concentrated at the back as a 
loose panel or as pleats or a panel with a 
pleat either side that is narrow at the 
waist and wide at the hem. The back 
panel, hanging loose, so prominently 
featured in many of the autumn clothes, 
is deftly incorporated into the design of 
the wedding dress when it is elongated on 
to the ground and forms the train. Classical 
satin makes the dress, tinted the palest 
possible shade of gold and embroidered 
round the high neck. Mandarin coats in 
embroidered taffeta or satin are featured 
for evening in pale colours and white and 
some subtle shot effects. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1010. 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


PEM ee re coer ds nek Seren te Aa eronn Sek cans cea runes 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of June 17, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Highland fling; 10, Illness; 11, Prattle; 12 and 13, Dark 
horse; 14, Form; 17, Redhead; 18, Trodden; 19, Impious; 22, Freesia; 
24, 
daylight. DOWN.—2, Illbred; 3, Hues; 4, Abscond; 5, Deposit; 6, Loaf; 
7, Net-corc; 8, Kidderminster; 9, German sausage; 15 and 16, Demon- 
lover; 20, Pioneer; 21, Sainted; 22, Factory; 23, Swinish: 27, Gala: 28, Levi. 


Shop; 25 and 26, Mince pies; 29 Elegant; 30, Opening; 31, Broad 


ACROSS 
1. The healthy are usually quick to break it (4) 
3. A father of grandfathers maybe (10) 
9. Near to a composer (4) 
10. Can a bump for locality be detected by those 
who make a special study of it? (10) 
12. For him it is 100 to 33 (5) 
. “*But oh, beamish ——, beware of the day, 
“Tf your Snark be a Boojum !” 
—Lewis Carroll (6) 
and 25. Is it just fancy that sets Margaret on 
edge? (6) 
. So the queen of the fairies is turned into a man 
and black, too (5) 
. Gentle car (anagr.) (9) 
. Transatlantic part of Gaul (9) 
. Which town in Kent proclaims itself perfect? 
(5) 
5. See 15 across 
26. Did Yehudi Menuhin never get into one when 
a boy: (6) 
As the ghost appeared to Hamlet (5) 
For inmates of the hospital what was to come 
next is not stated (10) 
. In short, not signed (4) 
. What most citizens contrive to remain amid 
all the floods of legislation (10) 
. India is not in the minor one ( 4) 
DOWN 
Friar replying to one who doubted whether 
the Saint could (10) 
2. Beams may be with 8 (10) 
4. Son of Parsifal (9) 
5. The inexpensive side of the City? (5) 
6. You can make in a south-easterly 
direction (5) 
7. ‘Not to - me argues yourself unknown” 
—Milton (4 
8. Fish with penetrating properties: (4) 
1 


29. 
32. 


_ 


it low 





11. Nearest the centre : but not in every instance? 
(6) 

14 and 23. But it may leave the audience cold 
(3, 3) 

16. A green stem (anagr.) (10) 


7. Lovely lady with fatal properties (10) 


20. Historian who was grandfather of two queens 
Q) 
21. 6, for example"(6) 


23. See 14 down. 


27. It comes off a tree in Madagascar, obviously (5) 
28. Draw up after a start for the decision (5) 


30. This does not usually contain armour (4) . 
31. Put away in the nautical way (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 1009 is 
Major A. Hamilton-Russell, 
Neatham Manor, 


Alton, Hampshire 





<DITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Ks a poutel... 


ideal for the country- 












side or the beach, this 
gaily designed French 
cotton is specially styled 


for the smart woman 


Red, Blue, Orange, 
Fuchsia, Tan, 
on white ground 


34” to 40” 


£4.4.0 











DRESS 


Wholesale only: Bijou Dress Company Limited Cavendish House 51/55 Mort mer Street London W! 





CVS 7A 








FRESH as a daisy 
the summer-day long 


Easy-to-launder blouse tailor- 
ed by ‘London Pride’. White, 
gold, sky, appie-green or 
rose-pink with neat saddle 
stitching. Sizes 134, 14& 144 


44/3 


Gored skirt in spun rayon. 
Cool white spots on stone, 
green or navy ground. 24, 
26, 28, & 30 inch waist. 


57/6 


FOST FREE 
Please state secor 


4 choice of colour. 


o> Lt - 


os Telephone: Reading 441! 
A distinctive departmental store on the upper reaches of the Thames 
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Exquisite 
Snow Leopard ¢ 
Wrap Stole 


Elegant to wear over 
suit or gown. Made 
from fine, well-marked 
skins with flat mounted 


heads at £ 42 
centre back . 
Similar style in Silver Fox 

£ 


Second Floor 


Disine 


DERRY & TOMS, KENSINGTON ; y 
TELEPHONE : WESTERN 818! 













Gabardine.... 
to which we need only 
add the name 
. . » HERSHELLE 
and you'll have found the suit 


you've been searching for! 











For nearest stockist write to He BERNSTEIN LTD. (DEPT. 8F) 25 BRUTON ST. LONDON, W.\ 
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RFCO 
BOATIMPELLER 


This new ATCO product provides in- 
expensive lightweight portable power for 
almost any type of light craft. Its simplicity 
of design assures extreme reliability and 
economy in operation for work or pleasure. 
The Boatimpeller can be transported in the 
boot of a small car, and requires only a few 
minutes to be brought into use. Please 
write for illustrated literature and learn 
the many advantages of this outstanding 
power unit. 









CHARLES H. PUGH LIMITED 
WHITWORTH WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 9 


Atco Motor Mowers, Atcoscythes, 
Atco Boatimpellers, Atco Service. 





RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS LTD. 
make light alloy corrugated sheets PRICE £35 COMPLETE 
as well as galvanised. Light alloy 


sheets are available for early delivery. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS FROM 47, PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1 














> A es 

REPRODUCTION Ip ELV1OO iRONWORK 
FIRE-SCREENS, LANTERNS, DOG GRATES, FIRE- 
BASKETS, WALL LIGHTS, WROUGHT-IRON GATES 








A typical example from our wide range 
of Reproduction Ironwork products 


e Stamp for Brochure No. RW3_ e 


BRISTOL QUALITY PRODUCTS 


BATH ROAD - BRISTOL 4 























‘PRUHT’ 
is praised in clubs 





RUHT — which, by the way, is | whether youdrink Pruht before meals, 
pronounced ‘ Proot ’"—is also pro- after meals, or between meals because 





e 
nounced excellent by everyone who | you just happen to feel that way, it’s Fencing for WCtY JULpjose 
tries it. At every kind of festive occa- | a truly delightful drink. Your wine 
sion, Pruht gets wholehearted ap- | merchant stocks Pruht; the price PEERFLEX Chace link Fencing PEERLESS Cattle Fencing 
plause. Its primary function is as an | is twenty-seven shillings, and provides the most efficient Peerless Woven Wire Fenc- 
aperitif, but the general view is that | it’s very, very good value. boundary protection. Made ing, the finest and most ex- 
from aluminium alloy wire, it tensively used cattle fence, will 
*PRUAT’:i P. ° hy P ae sc 9 yen ; ineinn hold the most unruly stock 
is a ratsewort , strong and will give a liretime : oe 5 : 
y otton of service. Available in all 100’, British. Prompt delivery. 
standard sizes. Send your enquiries to: 


Rawlings & Sons (London) Ltd. 





PEERLESS FENCE & PRODUCTS LTD., Uxbridge, Middlesex. Telephone : Harefield 2! 34. 
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Since 1825... 
Scotland's 


| SF avourite 


Oly Scotch 
| CAbisky 





ARTHUR BELL & SONS Lt° 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
PERTH 


One of the few old indepen- 
dent firms left in the Scotch 
Whisky Trade. 

















































A. Selection 
of our High Grade 
Guaranteed Used Cars 


a 

1947 AUSTIN 16 Saloon, 3,000 miles. £935. 

1936 BENTLEY 3}-litre Mayfair Drophead Coupe. £1,850. 

1940 DAIMLER 4}-litre 7-seater Limousine by Hooper, main- 
tained by manufacturers. £1,795. 

1937 PACKARD 7-seater Limousine, 17,000 miles. £975. 

1947 ROLLS-ROYCE Silver Wraith Sedanca de Ville, by H. J. 
Mulliner, 3,000 miles. £4,650. 

1937 ROLLS-ROYCE 25/30 h.p. owner-driver Sedanca Saloon, 
with division by H. J. Mulliner, 41,000 miles. £2,250. 

1936 ROLLS-ROYCE 25/30 h.p. 7-passenger Limousine by 
Barker, 35,000 miles. £1,375. 

1947 ROVER 16 Saloon, 11,000 miles. £1,195. 

1948 TRIUMPH ‘1800’’ Roadster, 4,000 miles. £975. 

1948 WOLSELEY 10 Saloon, 7,000 miles. £725. 


& 
aril! 
GrMe 


STANHOPE HOUSE, GLOUCESTER HOUSE, AUSTIN HOUSE, 
320, EUSTON RD., 150, PARK LANE, 297, EUSTON RD. 
N.W:1. W.1. N.W.1. 
EUSton 1212. GROsvenor 3434. EUSton 4488. 










MONTAGU ST., WELSH HARP, 16, UXBRIDGE 

MONTAGU SQ., EDGWARE RD., ROAD, 
W.1. N.W.9. EALING, W.5. 

AMBassador 1837 HENdon 6590. EALing 6717. 
















































Paper spreads itself 


Paper is a world-wide affair. Across the North Sea in 
Norway and Sweden and on the other side of the Atlantic 
in Newfoundland, Bowaters mills are steadily increasing 
their output of groundwood and sulphite pulp. From these 
widely separated sources come most of the raw materials required 
for Bowaters paper and board manufacturing operations. To 
meet Bowaters’ demand in Britain alone for ground wood pulp, which 
is produced by grinding bark-stripped logs against giant revolving 
grindstones, over a quarter of a million tons are imported and 
distributed to their mills each year. The vast scope and potentialities 
of the pulp and paper trades have been continuously developed 
by the Bowater Organisation for its customers during 
the last half century. It is equipped to handle every 
aspect of this complex industry on an international scale. 





Issued by 

THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
London 

Great Britain Newfoundland Australia South Africa U.S.A Norway Sweden 










































Nife batteries are the wisest choice 
because they cost practically nothing 
to maintain. Being made principally 
of steel, and with an electrolyte that 
is steel-preserving, they are almost 
indestructible. The heaviest rates 
of charge and discharge cannot hurt 
Nife batteries — they show almost 


CUT YOUR COSTS WITH - 








instantaneous recovery of voltage when 
the load is switched off. For these 
reasons, and because they take up very 
little room, Nife batteries are in use all 
over the world. (N.B. 
Nife batteries are not 
yetavailablefor private 
cars or domestic radio.) 

















STEEL BATTERIES 
NIFE BATTERIES - REDDITCH - WORCESTERSHIRE 
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Just one of the 


Sizes and half 
sizes from 2 to 8 
at 42/-, 46/6 
and 53/- 
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